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Preface 


It’s sometimes said that there are two common opinions of dyslexia, held 
by two distinct groups. For group one, who either have dyslexia themselves 
or know a family member with the condition, dyslexia and its attendant 
challenges are recognised without equivocation. For group two, who do not 
have this first-hand experience, dyslexia is a less tangible entity; it may even 
be an example of the over-medicalization of contemporary society (‘In my 
day, you just had trouble with reading!’). These are stereotypes, of course, 
but they possess some truth. Much of the campaign for dyslexia’s political 
and societal recognition has been led by those with dyslexia in their families. 
The strongest views on dyslexia are often (but not always) expressed by 
those who feel that they or someone they love have been particularly af- 
fected by dyslexia. 

Given this, it’s perhaps valuable to note our personal, as well as pro- 
fessional, associations with dyslexia. Both authors of this book first en- 
countered dyslexia via a family member — our brothers. Maggie, growing 
up in the north of England during the 1960s, remembers vividly her mother’s 
struggle to get her younger brother’s dyslexia recognized, and the distress 
that it caused when neither recognition nor help was forthcoming. Instead, 
her mother was told that she should not expect her son to be as clever as his 
sister. In fact, he was bright, but in a very different way to his sister; he be- 
came a property developer, and she went on to academe and clinical practice. 
Philip, growing up in North London in the 1990s, was also introduced to 
dyslexia via the efforts of his parents to find support for his brother. Because 
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of the advocacy campaigns charted in this book, support was more forth- 
coming, but there were still challenges in obtaining (and maintaining) rec- 
ognition from the various professionals encountered during his education. 

Despite these personal connections, we have striven here to present a bal- 
anced history, which highlights not only the accomplishments of, for example, 
dyslexia advocacy campaigns, but also the recurring critiques of dyslexia 
that continue to mark discourses around the condition. This book has un- 
doubtedly been informed by the lived experiences of dyslexia in our families, 
but our first duty has been to telling a fair and thorough history of dyslexia. 
There is plenty of emotion on both sides of the ‘dyslexia debate’ — under- 
standably so — and we have sought here to move past some of this clamour. 

We have one central ambition for the book: that it will prevent certain 
mistakes of the past from being repeated. Whether one favours the term 
‘dyslexia’ or not — and we live in an age where ‘labels’ are being challenged 
and re-evaluated as never before — the difficulties presented in this book are 
real, and the support provided for them has undoubtedly improved lives. 
While the dyslexia debate seems set to rumble on, we hope that, through 
this book, readers may gain a better understanding of the different sides of 
dyslexia’s fascinating story. 


Philip Kirby and Margaret J. Snowling 
London and Oxford 
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I felt the words of my lessons slipping off, not one by one, or line by line, 
but by the entire page; I tried to lay hold of them; but they seemed, if I 
may so express it, to have put skates on, and to skim away from me with a 
smoothness there was no checking. 

— Charles Dickens, David Copperfield 


INTRODUCTION 


What’s in a Word? Dyslexia 
in Historical Perspective 


Dyslexia is in the news again. A glance at recent headlines from around the 
world reveals myriad articles about the condition — including the efficacy 
of online dyslexia support in the wake of the cov1p-19 pandemic, the story 
of a leading British politician (Penny Mordaunt, a former defence secretary) 
who recently ‘came out’ with dyslexia, and the experiences of an American 
musician recording the audiobook of her latest biography (‘This was the 
first time I’ve read out loud without hesitation’ ).' The popularity of the topic 
is unsurprising: about 10 per cent of people have some degree of dyslexia 
and, even for those not dyslexic, most will know someone who is.* Famous 
celebrities who have disclosed dyslexia include the entrepreneur Richard 
Branson; the chef Jamie Oliver; the actors Keira Knightley, Jim Carrey, and 
Tom Cruise; and the musicians Noel Gallagher, Tony Bennett, and Jessica 
Simpson (she of the audiobook recording above). 

Dyslexia is the most common specific learning difficulty globally, and 
probably the best understood.’ In 2009, the British Rose review of dyslexia 
and other literacy difficulties, prepared at the request of the then Department 
for Children, Schools and Families (now the Department for Education), 
provided a comprehensive working definition of dyslexia summarising the 
latest international research. Like all definitions of dyslexia, the Rose de- 
scription is not without debate. However, it provides a useful starting point 
for this book, capturing the main difficulties faced by those with poor lit- 
eracy, even if exact manifestations of dyslexia differ between individuals. 
In the Rose definition, prepared by the review’s Expert Advisory Group: 
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Dyslexia is a learning difficulty that primarily affects the skills involved 
in accurate and fluent word reading and spelling. Characteristic fea- 
tures of dyslexia are difficulties in phonological awareness, verbal 
memory and verbal processing speed. Dyslexia occurs across the range 
of intellectual abilities. It is best thought of as a continuum, not a dis- 
tinct category, and there are no clear cut-off points. Co-occurring dif- 
ficulties may be seen in aspects of language, motor co-ordination, 
mental calculation, concentration and personal organisation, but 
these are not, by themselves, markers of dyslexia. A good indication 
of the severity and persistence of dyslexic difficulties can be gained 
by examining how the individual responds or has responded to well- 
founded intervention.‘ 


But where did dyslexia come from? Who has been responsible for shifting 
dyslexia from a niche concern of a select group of doctors in the 1870s, 
when it was called ‘word-blindness’ (Wortblindheit, by its early German re- 
searchers), to the internationally recognised condition that it is today? What 
can the history of dyslexia tell us about how social groups achieve, and have 
achieved, political recognition for their causes? 

This book tells the story of dyslexia through the records of the Oxford 
Dyslexia Archive, based at St John’s College, Oxford. The Oxford Dyslexia 
Archive includes the world’s largest collection of oral histories of dyslexia 
pioneers — including the first scientists to identify dyslexia in its modern 
form, the founders of some of the first dyslexia schools, and the politicians 
who offered initial political recognition of dyslexia in Britain and else- 
where. These oral histories are used here to explore, in particular, dys- 
lexia’s history from the 1950s, much of which has gone unrecorded. The 
archive also contains the records of leading dyslexia advocacy, research, 
and teaching organisations, providing a behind-the-scenes look at how 
dyslexia became embedded — politically, culturally, and socially — in high- 
income societies, including Britain, during the twentieth century. These 
records include the revealing, often touching, accounts of children, born 
across the last one hundred years, who have struggled with a condition 
that for a prolonged period society refused to recognise and possessed 
little understanding of. 
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While the British story of dyslexia is a thread that runs through the 
book, this story is placed in international context. It was research by British 
physicians in the Victorian era, inspired by German colleagues, which laid 
down many of the current tenets of dyslexia’s definition. It was research, 
advocacy, and teaching in London, the Midlands, and Wales, beginning in 
the late 1950s, that influenced similar work across the world. However, this 
work intersected with that of teachers, researchers, and campaigners around 
the world, especially in the United States, but also Canada, Denmark, and 
France, amongst others. To date, little is known about the people, in Britain 
and elsewhere, who were behind this work: people whose stories are crucial 
not only for explaining how the awareness and understanding of dyslexia 
got where it is today, but also for suggesting where dyslexia might be headed. 


A Brief History of Dyslexia 


The first reference to dyslexia (as ‘word-blindness’) was made in 1877 by the 
German physician Adolph Kussmaul.’ Six years later, the word ‘dyslexia’ was 
coined by his contemporary and countryman, Rudolf Berlin, an ophthal- 
mologist based in Stuttgart, who published the first book-length treatment 
of the subject in 1887.° In the years that followed, the research of these two 
Germans was continued by a series of British physicians, whose work laid 
the foundations for later discussion of the condition in the United States 
and elsewhere. James Kerr, James Hinshelwood, and William Pringle Mor- 
gan were the prominent names in Britain at this time, and their stories — 
and the stories of their patients — provide a fascinating insight into why dys- 
lexia emerged when it did, and how the first (faint) definitional lines were 
drawn around this new medical condition in the late nineteenth century.’ 

From the late 1910s to the early 1950s, there was a lull in British discussions 
of dyslexia — in part, as the wars between Britain and Germany channelled 
medical and psychological research elsewhere — until the dawn of what 
might be called dyslexia’s ‘golden age’ from the late 1950s. In Britain, this 
saw the creation of the Word Blind Centre for Dyslexic Children in 1962, 
one of the first teaching-research centres in the world focused on dyslexia, 
followed by a series of parent-led organisations, including the British 
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Dyslexia Association (BDA ) and the Dyslexia Institute in 1972. In substantial 
part, these emulated the model of the Orton Society in the United States, 
formalised in 1949 as one of the world’s first organisations dedicated to better 
understanding of dyslexia.’ 

During the same period (the 1960s—70s), research on the condition ex- 
panded, with population studies of children’s educational attainment in the 
Isle of Wight and London (1964-74), led by the psychiatrist Michael Rutter 
and the psychologist William Yule, proving especially influential. In the 
United States and elsewhere, researchers such as Frank Vellutino began to 
devote serious and sustained attention to dyslexia. Gradually, a series of 
dyslexia advocacy organisations, drawing on this growing evidence base of 
research, effected political recognition of dyslexia, with substantial state 
support rolling out from the 1990s onward, albeit proceeding at different 
rates in different countries. Today, dyslexia recognition has reached some- 
thing of a peak in high-income countries, but cuts to funding for special 
educational needs, and the recurrent ‘dyslexia debate’ in which the very 
existence of dyslexia is disputed, suggest possible storms on the horizon.’ 


The Aims of This Book 


Despite the prevalence of the condition, the history of dyslexia has attracted 
little scholarly attention. As of 2020, the Oxford Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography (ODNB) mentioned dyslexia in just fifteen of over 75,000 entries 
on leading figures of British social and political history, with only two en- 
tries related to dyslexia specialists — a remarkably small number given the 
proportion of people affected by dyslexia. The majority of published work 
on dyslexia’s history has come from those involved in this history them- 
selves, including researchers, campaigners, and teachers, who have authored 
their personal reflections." The small amount of research on the history of 
the condition has focused on specific periods, such as dyslexia’s emergence 
during the late-Victorian era, or offered succinct sketches of dyslexia’s 
longer trajectory.” This body of work takes the first steps in understanding 
aspects of dyslexia’s past — and is drawn upon throughout this book — but 
as yet, there has been no comprehensive account of dyslexia’s history." This 
book puts dyslexia on the map, joining historical accounts of other dif- 
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ficulties that affect learning, and can affect self-esteem, such as autism and 
attention deficit hyperactivity disorder (ADHD). 

As such, the book has two central aims, empirical and theoretical. First, 
it seeks to add dyslexia to the broader history of learning difficulties and 
disabilities, recording the personal recollections of those who have wit- 
nessed and contributed to dyslexia’s history over the past sixty years. As we 
will show, dyslexia has a fascinating history that tells us much about Western 
social and political history from the Victorian period onward, and about 
how literacy has expanded across the twentieth century and into the twenty- 
first, who this expansion has left behind, and how those with dyslexia and 
their advocates have sought to adapt. 

Second, through the history of dyslexia, this book reflects on how social 
change is accomplished. Specifically, it seeks to reiterate the importance of 
individual agency to theories of social change. The main historical work on 
dyslexia to date has theorised its emergence as part of larger, capital-driven 
societal shifts in the West, including the expansion of literacy and compul- 
sory education, and hence the creation of a more economically productive 
workforce. In the formulation of the sociologist Tom Campbell, ‘Literacy 
became central to [economic] production [in the early twentieth century], 
and dyslexia came to describe a difficulty with a key characteristic of the 
newly dominant style of labouring in the West’. While structural changes 
like this have certainly been important in highlighting the problem of dys- 
lexia, especially in schooling, and in creating the contexts for change, they 
do not alone explain dyslexia’s emergence. The grassroots work of dyslexia 
advocates, teachers, and researchers, seeking to achieve dedicated state sup- 
port for people with dyslexia, has also been crucial in bringing dyslexia to 
societal attention. 


Conceptualising Dyslexia and Its History 


While the Rose report provides a working definition of dyslexia and its com- 
mon characteristics, the instability of the term ‘dyslexia’ and the contingency 
of dyslexia’s emergence are key elements of the dyslexia story. To this end, 
it is important for any account of dyslexia to reflect on how the condition 
is to be conceptualised. Providing a point of approach is the literature of 
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disability studies, the discipline that has considered in greatest depth the 
conceptualisation of physical and cognitive differences, and which informs 
the understanding of dyslexia in this book. 

In disability studies, a key idea is the social model of disability. Through 
this lens, ‘disability, meaning any kind of physical or cognitive difference 
from a commonly understood norm, is considered a socially produced and 
conditioned entity. ‘At its core, the social model questions the parameters 
of normalcy, including who defines and enforces those borders, and most 
crucially the repercussions for those both inside and outside of these cul- 
turally drawn and fluctuating lines.’° Thus, the social model challenges 
‘medical’ models of ‘disability, which see difference as rooted in the body 
of the individual. Instead, to use a conventional example from the discipline, 
an individual who uses spectacles is disabled not by a particular visual im- 
pairment, but by the lack of, for example, books available in an accessible 
print. In this way, disability studies (the field) is reticent about medicalising 
physical or cognitive differences, preferring instead to differentiate between 
impairment (the bodily difference) and disability (the ways in which this 
impairment disables because of societal structures and conventions).” 

Dyslexia is especially amenable to the social model of disability, being 
a difficulty associated principally with a social product: literacy. In ap- 
proaches to dyslexia that have employed the social model, those with dys- 
lexia are disabled not by their own personal difficulties with reading or 
writing, but by the almost universal requirement in high-income countries 
for certain levels of literacy to obtain educational and career success.” Thus, 
for the disability studies scholar Craig Collinson, ‘we should not let “dys- 
lexia” disguise or cloak Lexism [discrimination against those with dyslexia], 
which is the real issue.” At one extreme of this perspective, the ‘biologizing’ 
of dyslexia has been construed as part of an overly medical agenda to sep- 
arate those with dyslexia from other ‘normal’ learners, to the detriment of 
the former.” 

The social model of disability does much to show how society frames, 
and, in part, produces, ‘conditions like dyslexia. However, there are limits 
to the application of the social model to dyslexia, in isolation. Perhaps the 
main limitation of the social model is that, in interpreting the difference 
between those with and without dyslexia from a social perspective, it does 
not fully address the views and understandings of those with dyslexia them- 
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selves. As this book explores, it has often been those with dyslexia, and their 
advocates, who have campaigned for the dyslexia label, invoking medical 
and psychological research to achieve their aim of greater political and so- 
cietal recognition. The dyslexia movement, throughout its history, has 
drawn attention to the social conditions that exacerbate dyslexia (such as 
strict exam times, poorly designed school workbooks, and a general lack of 
societal awareness), but it has also stressed the underlying biological reality 
of dyslexia. As such, this book employs a conceptualisation of dyslexia that 
goes beyond the either/or binary of medical/social models of disability, in- 
stead contending that dyslexia is something of both, but more than either.” 
This more ‘ambivalent’ understanding of dyslexia and of what it means 
to have dyslexia, to borrow a characterisation from the sociologist Per Sol- 
vang, is well-captured by the oral histories in the Oxford Dyslexia Archive.” 
Three examples of interviewees reflecting on their ‘diagnosis’ are illustrative. 
For Susan Hampshire, a celebrated British actress and one of the first public 
campaigners for dyslexia rights, there was a slight psychological benefit in 
better understanding the difficulties that she faced, ‘but of course it [dys- 
lexia] was [ultimately] just a word I could use’. *4 For a former chairperson 
of the BDA, ‘at the point of diagnosis, there is a phase of emotions that you 
go through: the anger, there is the acceptance, and then there is the moving 
forward. For a student growing up in Britain in the 1990s, there was ‘a 
mixture of relief and I was a bit upset.” Put another way, ‘the moment of 
diagnosis is ambiguous: a point in which both difficulties are explained (at 
least through one [medical] model of understanding) and support becomes 
more forthcoming, but also an external label of disability is enshrined, 
beyond the control of the individual affected.” This ambiguity makes chart- 
ing a pathway between medical and social models of dyslexia necessary. 


The Structure of This Book 


This book is ordered chronologically, tracing dyslexia from its Victorian 
origins through to the present day, and is organised into four parts. Part 1, 
“Foundations; considers the origins of dyslexia at the end of the nineteenth 
century; part 2, Evidence’, addresses the development of the scientific basis 
for dyslexia; part 3, “Recognition: The Example of Britain’ provides a case 
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study of dyslexia’s political and societal recognition; and part 4, “Legacies, 
looks at the ways in which dyslexia’s past may shape dyslexia’s futures. Each 
chapter within these sections is thematic, drawing out a key aspect of that 
part of the dyslexia story. 

Chapter 1 considers dyslexia’s Victorian beginnings. In 1896, William 
Pringle Morgan, a doctor from Seaford, Sussex, authored the first detailed 
account of a child with dyslexia in Britain, drawing on the evidence base 
established in Germany by Adolph Kussmaul and Rudolf Berlin. Pringle 
Morgan’s contribution was joined by other important studies, including 
those of his fellow Britons, James Kerr and James Hinshelwood, who to- 
gether laid the foundations for dyslexia’s first science. During this period, 
an initial version of the influential “discrepancy diagnostic model’ was es- 
tablished, wherein dyslexia was identified as a marked difference between 
reading and general abilities. This period also saw the first suggestion that 
dyslexia was a developmental difficulty that might run in families and that 
dyslexia was related to the phonological component of language. This 
chapter profiles the groundbreaking work of these doctors, shows how 
changes in Victorian society and schooling enabled dyslexia to emerge, and 
considers what it was like to possess reading difficulties during this period. 

By the 1920s, dyslexia research in Britain was waning. Elsewhere, though, 
the mantle of these early researchers was taken up by others. Chapter 2 con- 
siders several of the most important figures of the 1920s and 1930s, including 
Samuel Orton, Anna Gillingham, and Bessie Stillman in the United States, 
whose research further developed understanding of dyslexia and laid the 
foundations for the resurgence of interest in Britain from the late 1950s. It 
also examines the contributions of Edith Norrie in Denmark, who founded 
one of the first dyslexia schools in Copenhagen and helped instruct a new 
generation of specialist dyslexia teachers. Simultaneously, it looks at the 
experiences of growing up with dyslexia in the first half of the twentieth 
century, when, despite the work of these individuals, educational, societal, 
and political recognition of dyslexia around the world was slight. It also 
considers the first concerted criticism of dyslexia, notably that of the British 
educational psychologist Cyril Burt. 

Chapter 3 explores the formation of the first dedicated dyslexia organ- 
isation in Britain: the Word Blind Centre for Dyslexic Children. In the early 
1960s, a disparate group of physicians, psychologists, and academics founded 
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the centre to bring together their interests in reading difficulty and its causes. 
The centre’s principal director was a psychologist, Sandhya Naidoo, who 
published the first detailed analytical account of children with dyslexia from 
the perspective of psychology in 1972. The Word Blind Centre also served 
as a meeting place for others who became key figures in the dyslexia story, 
including the founders of further dyslexia organisations and specialist 
schools. This chapter explores how interest in dyslexia became a centralised, 
if not yet state-acknowledged, concern in Britain, drawing on and con- 
tributing to an emerging international interest in the condition. In addition, 
it considers how the Word Blind Centre laid down several gendered and 
classed associations of dyslexia that marked dyslexia’s later history. 

Chapter 4 considers the history of dyslexia’s science from the period of 
the Word Blind Centre onward. Scientific work on dyslexia, by medical pro- 
fessionals, psychologists, and neuroscientists, amongst others, has intersected 
with dyslexia’s social, political, and cultural histories. For campaigners, it has 
formed the bedrock of dyslexia’s existence and has challenged political in- 
transigence in recognising the condition. At the same time, dyslexia’s science 
possesses a fascinating history in its own right, which has, gradually across 
the twentieth century, shone further light on a difficulty that in the Victorian 
period was marked by its opacity. Who has been responsible for this scientific 
research, and how have they undertaken it? In what directions has dyslexia’s 
science developed over time? Emerging from the middle of the twentieth 
century, dyslexia science has expanded in the decades since into an interna- 
tional research effort to better understand the condition. 

Chapter 5 explores how dyslexia was institutionalised in Britain: how an 
initial infrastructure of support was created. By the early 1970s, after helping 
several hundred pupils and providing a research base for dyslexia, funding 
for the Word Blind Centre expired. However, in its wake, Marion Welch- 
man, professionally qualified as a nurse, brought together local dyslexia as- 
sociations from across the country to form the British Dyslexia Association 
in 1972. A sister organisation, later rival, was founded the same year: the 
Dyslexia Institute. The early 1970s also saw the formation of several other 
specialist dyslexia organisations — in London and the South East, in the 
Midlands, and in Wales. Together, these organisations embedded dyslexia 
in British society, creating a research, teaching, and advocacy base upon 
which a dedicated advocacy movement for dyslexia rights was founded. 
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Chapter 6 considers the campaign for political recognition of dyslexia in 
Britain, which built on this expanding dyslexia infrastructure. As dyslexia 
awareness increased in society, so too did attempts at achieving political 
acknowledgement. The first lobbying was undertaken by the Word Blind 
Centre in the early 1960s, who were told by the then Ministry of Education 
that the evidence base for dyslexia was too thin to provide dedicated sup- 
port. In refusing to acknowledge dyslexia, politicians and civil servants drew 
on the associations that had marked dyslexia’s social history in Britain, in- 
cluding its associations with ‘worried mothers’ and the middle classes. 
Nevertheless, with concerted campaigning by the dyslexia support organ- 
isations, the advocacy movement was successful in achieving political rec- 
ognition, unlocking the door to state support. 

Chapter 7 considers dyslexia’s present and future through three key dis- 
courses of dyslexia in the twenty-first century: first, dyslexia’s place in popu- 
lar culture, which, for better or for worse, is increasingly the mode through 
which the majority of information about the condition is disseminated; 
second, the resurgent claim that dyslexia is a myth without scientific foun- 
dation, legitimated by private educational psychologists willing to offer a 
diagnosis (for a fee); and third, the place of dyslexia in emerging debates 
over neurodiversity, and how best to characterise difficulties such as dys- 
lexia. Bringing these strands together, a final section considers what the 
future might hold for dyslexia, and the possibility that the term might one 
day be replaced. This chapter illustrates how understandings of dyslexia in 
Western societies have now proliferated into an almost immeasurable di- 
versity, with both positive and negative effects on those with dyslexia. 


PART 1 


Foundations 


] 


Dyslexia Discovered: Word-Blindness, Victorian 
Medicine, and Education (1877-1917) 


Dyslexia, as the behavioural manifestation of a difference in brain devel- 
opment and cognitive functioning, has likely existed for far longer than mod- 
ern science has imagined. It was only with the emergence of widespread 
literacy, though, that problems with learning to read were noticed and that 
the condition became prominent in society. Dyslexia is a curious phenom- 
enon in this respect, blurring distinctions between nature and culture, the 
body and the environment, the medical and the social. Dyslexia manifests 
differently in different languages, cultures, and contexts, and could not occur 
in the form we understand it today outside of literate societies.: The scant 
attention paid to those with cognitive difficulties in centuries past, and an 
absence of records of their experiences, means that identifying people with 
dyslexia prior to the late nineteenth century is a perilous, likely impossible, 
undertaking.’ It was only in the late nineteenth century that the symptoms 
modern researchers would confidently ascribe to dyslexia fully emerged. 
Dyslexia can, however, be contextualised with historical accounts of read- 
ing difficulty. In the sixteenth century, St Teresa of Avila (1515-1582), a Span- 
ish noblewoman who entered monastic life as a Carmelite nun, lost the 
ability to recognise words and letters during her states of ecstasy.’ In 1676, 
a German linguist, Johannes Schmidt, published the first account in Europe 
of a person unable to read for non-optical reasons. In all likelihood, this was 
because of a stroke, rather than an underlying developmental difficulty, but 
it marks one of the first occasions when reading was thought to be differ- 
entiable from general cognitive skills, recognised as a process in its own right 
and an ability that could be impaired.‘ In 1834, a Professor Lordat of the 
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University of Montpellier described his recovery from a speech disorder 
some years earlier, during which he had found it impossible to make sense 
of printed symbols.’ The aetiology (underlying causes) of such acquired 
reading difficulties is very different from dyslexia, but together they illustrate 
how, from the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries, as the Enlightenment 
brought about immense change to scientific and medical epistemologies, 
bodies increasingly came to be seen as a form of machinery, judged accord- 
ing to their ability (or otherwise) to fulfil societally ascribed functions.° 

Other widespread societal shifts were equally important. As late as the 
early nineteenth century, reading was a skill of the elites, not of the people.” 
During the latter half of the nineteenth century, this view changed with the 
expansion of elementary schooling in Europe and America, and with the rise 
of a professional class. For this newly educated stratum of society, literacy 
was crucial and the flexible orthographies of Chaucer and Shakespeare 
faded out to be replaced by consistent, agreed systems of spelling.’ Between 
the mid-1600s and the mid-1800s, British literacy rates, for example, rose 
from around one-third of the population of males to approximately two- 
thirds, with a national average for women of about one-half; by the end of 
the century, as elementary education became widespread for both sexes, 
illiteracy had been mostly extinguished. ° Following the Education Acts of 
the 1870s onwards in Britain, the stage was set for compulsory elementary 
education up to age twelve. While the quest against illiteracy proceeded at 
different paces in different Western countries, this general pattern of prog- 
ress was similar.” 

Thus, structural changes in British society, paralleled (sometimes prefig- 
ured) elsewhere in the world, threw the challenges faced by those with read- 
ing difficulties into stark relief. For David Pritchard, a historian of learning 
disability, When the ability to read and write is possessed by few, those 
who cannot read and write do not stand out. The child who would later be 
termed feeble-minded could successfully labour with his equally illiterate 
fellows. It was only when education became general that the problem of 
backwardness was discovered." Such educational interest was supported by 
an expansion of medical research at universities — initially in Germany, then 
in Britain, and later in the United States — which became increasingly con- 
cerned with what would now be called ‘learning difficulties." According to 
the sociologist Tom Campbell, this shift in institutional structures and so- 
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cietal requirements led to the creation of a new group within the population: 
persons with dyslexia.’ More specifically, Campbell cites economic change 
as the principal driver for the emergence of dyslexia: ‘the clinical criteria 
that were negotiated for congenital word-blindness [in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries] seem to have been negotiated in relation to 
rationalities of government concerned with capitalising the population. 
For Campbell, the pathologizing of dyslexia is directly connected to the 
emergence of late modern capitalism. 

Campbell’s discussion of the emergence of dyslexia during this period 
remains the best elaborated, and this chapter builds on Campbell’s argu- 
ments. Certainly, the emergence of dyslexia should be understood in dia- 
logue with various societal changes from the late nineteenth century. In part, 
attention to those with dyslexia emerged for economic rather than altruistic 
reasons, with children (usually boys) from wealthier backgrounds brought 
to doctors by parents concerned that they would not be successful in edu- 
cation and so in their later careers. In this way, the identification of dyslexia 
by Victorian doctors represented a form of what Michel Foucault, the French 
philosopher, calls ‘biopower’: the exercise of state control over the bodies of 
its citizens for the state’s greater (in this case, economic) purposes.” 

However, there are limits to economic arguments for the emergence of 
dyslexia, which echo broader concerns with top-down conceptions of power 
in Foucauldian approaches. While children were coming to the attention 
of Victorian researchers because they were encountering difficulties in edu- 
cation, a prerequisite for entry into productive economic life, there is little 
evidence that these doctors had an explicitly economic rationale for their 
actions. Rather, the shape of the economy at the start of the twentieth cen- 
tury seems more of a context for change than a driver. As later chapters will 
demonstrate, governments in Britain and the United States have shown a 
great resistance to recognising and supporting those with dyslexia across 
the twentieth century. Presumably, they would not have shown this reticence 
had they been principally concerned with shaping citizens with poor read- 
ing into economically productive citizen-workers. Indeed, Victorian re- 
searchers acknowledged, the number of children and adults with such 
difficulties was likely to have been drastically underestimated.” It is how 
people with dyslexia have been overlooked by government, and how those 
with dyslexia and their supporters have sought government attention, that 
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provides the central thread of dyslexia’s history, running against the theory 
that dyslexia is the product of a particular form of centralised political auth- 
ority, whether economic or otherwise. 

To this end, this chapter makes space for the agency of the first physicians 
to draw attention to dyslexia. Acting within a society that increasingly 
required literacy of its citizens, and from the perspective of a profession 
(medicine) that normally regarded its clients as in some way deficient, a 
close reading of these doctors’ accounts suggests that they were, nevertheless, 
primarily concerned for their patients as individuals. Counter to medical 
models of disability, the reflections of these doctors show that they did not 
place responsibility for these difficulties on the children they assessed; rather, 
they had a more balanced understanding of reading difficulties and their 
biological bases, alongside the social factors (such as poor education) that 
exacerbated them. Consider, for example, this passage from James Hinshel- 
wood, a Scottish ophthalmologist and the foremost thinker on dyslexia 
during the Victorian period and early twentieth century: ‘It is a matter of 
the highest importance to recognise the cause and the true nature of this 
difficulty in learning to read which is experienced by these children, other- 
wise they may be harshly treated as imbeciles or incorrigibles and either 
neglected or flogged for a defect for which they are in no wise [ways] re- 
sponsible. The recognition of the true character of the difficulty will lead 
the parents and teachers of these children to deal with them in the proper 
way, not by harsh and severe treatment, but by attempting to overcome the 
difficulty by patient and persistent training.” 

This chapter seeks to show how the first physicians to identify dyslexia, 
and the children with whom they worked, are best conceptualised as auton- 
omous agents — negotiating and adapting to the demands of a society in 
which literacy was now dominant — rather than as the products of educa- 
tional, economic, and social forces beyond their control. The work of these 
first physicians contributed to the categorisation of children with dyslexia 
as ‘different’ from others, and in this way distinguished them from ‘normal’ 
learners. Yet, without their research, dyslexia might have remained an im- 
precise synonym for ‘feeble-mindedness’, the common term for those strug- 
gling to read at the time, stalling later insights into the condition that would 
have a beneficial effect on the dyslexic learner. 
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The Education Act of 1870, ‘Feeble-Mindedness’, 
and the Context for Dyslexia’s Emergence 


In the mid-nineteenth century, cognitive differences in Britain and other 
European countries, when they were recognised at all, were generally sub- 
sumed under the primitive notion of idiocy. What specialist provision existed 
for those with cognitive difference was restricted to those who (it was claimed) 
presented a danger to society, or to themselves, such as people with severe 
mental illness. In such cases, institutionalisation was a typical response.” In 
Britain, a more complex nomenclature of educational performance began to 
emerge with the Education Act of 1870, and the acts that followed. For the first 
time a broader spectrum of cognitive difference was encountered by the state 
through its educational apparatus, and this new set of difficulties could not 
be incorporated straightforwardly under existing terminology. Foremost 
amongst the new terms to be coined was that of ‘feeble-mindedness’: a catch- 
all word applied to any child deemed to be failing educationally due to a cog- 
nitive deficit, but who was potentially educable. 

By the 1860s, annual funding for schools from the British government 
was approaching £1 million (over £100 million in 2020 values; for compari- 
son, the 2020 education budget for the UK is a little under £100 billion). 
Given this, large areas of the country remained without adequate school- 
ing, and sometimes without any schooling at all. Overcoming objections 
from religious authorities, which had been Britain’s traditional provider of 
schooling, a newly founded National Education League (NEL) established 
a campaign for free, compulsory, non-religious schooling for all children 
in 1869.” Composed principally of industrialists, a central driver of the 
NEL’s efforts was the belief that mass education was crucial to the nation’s 
ability to sustain its global pre-eminence in the increasingly complex manu- 
facturing sector.” The NEL’s campaign was successful. In 1870, the Educa- 
tion Act was passed: the first legislation in Britain to deal specifically with 
the provision of education.” 

Crucially, the 1870 Education Act provided education at a national scale.” 
The instrument for this national rollout was the ‘school board’: locally 
elected bodies charged with building and maintaining schools in every dis- 
trict of the country.” In the words of the 1870 Education Act: “There shall 
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be provided for every school district a sufficient amount of accommodation 
in public elementary schools, available for all children resident in the district 
for whose elementary education efficient and suitable provision is not other- 
wise made ... It will place an elementary school where there is a child to be 
taught, whether of rich or poor parents; and it will compel every parent and 
guardian of a child to have it taught, at least, the rudiments of education, 
and that without reference to any religious creed or persuasion.” 

The question of whether education should be compulsory was left un- 
resolved by the 1870 act, but the following 1876 Royal Commission on the 
Factory Acts did recommend that education be mandatory between the ages 
of five and ten years, specifically to inhibit the child labour in Britain drama- 
tized so effectively by writers like Charles Dickens (who, as this book’s epi- 
graph shows, also understood that some children struggled with reading 
and spelling). Additional legislation in the 1890s raised the age of compul- 
sory attendance at school to twelve years.” 

While the 1870 act made no provision for children with cognitive disabil- 
ities, further acts in the 1880s and 1890s established special (or auxiliary) 
schools and formal education structures for children with visual and hear- 
ing impairments or with other physical disabilities.” As with the broader 
history of special education in Britain and other Western states, legislation 
was delayed while the costs of provision for such groups were assessed.*° 
The first attention to children with learning difficulties came from the 
Charity Organisation Society, spurred by the increasing number of students 
struggling in schools since the implementation of the 1870 Education Act.” 
A subsequent report, The Feeble-Minded Child and Adult (1893), suggested 
that immediate attention was required to prevent such persons becoming 
an economic burden on the state.” ‘Feeble-mindedness’ was defined in the 
report as ‘that feebleness of mind which, being congenital or originating in 
infancy or childhood, may be checked or alleviated by special care and edu- 
cation’? As such, it differed from ‘imbecility’ and ‘idiocy, relatively smaller 
groups that were considered to be largely ineducable.** After a decade of 
lobbying by the Charity Organisation Society and associated groups, a 
Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded in 1904 
led to the official recognition of feeble-mindedness as an issue requiring 
state intervention.” 
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Until then, children with specific learning needs obtained support in a 
limited and piecemeal fashion. In 1892, the Leicester School Board estab- 
lished a special class for feeble-minded pupils; in the same year, the London 
School Board opened a school dedicated to children with mental and physi- 
cal impairments, who were struggling in ordinary education.” Four years 
later, there existed some twenty-four special schools in London, with a total 
pupil cohort of nearly one thousand. By the end of the century, eight school 
boards across the country provided special schools for feeble-minded pupils 
and others for whom mainstream education was deemed inappropriate.” 

The emergence of a new group within the population requiring ‘special 
education has been discussed in depth elsewhere, along with reflections on 
how the school, as part of an emerging bureaucratic machinery, became a 
key instrument in addressing what the state deemed social problems.** What 
is crucial for the purposes of understanding the history of dyslexia is how 
the bifurcation of children into those who could and could not be educated 
via mainstream education set the stage for the initial identification of dys- 
lexia as congenital word-blindness by Victorian physicians. In the absence 
of widespread knowledge of the independence of dyslexia from intelligence, 
it is impossible to estimate how many children (and adults) with dyslexia 
fell under definitions of mental inadequacy relative to their peers at this 
time. The total number, and the quality of their experiences, no doubt varied 
according to a range of factors, including the severity of their reading dif- 
ficulties, the particular understanding of parents and teachers (and em- 
ployers), and socio-economic background. But that those with dyslexia 
could have escaped being classified as ‘sub-normal learners seems unlikely, 
except for those whose symptomology was especially mild, or who left school 
before their difficulties were identified, or who could otherwise avoid the 
classificatory systems of ordinary education, perhaps via private tuition. 

This final point opens up the question of how dyslexia’s emergence in- 
tersected with social class. Those with severe word-blindness, as we have 
seen, were likely to have been bracketed under various notions of the ‘sub- 
normal learner, and there was discussion of the overlap between this group 
and learners from disadvantaged socio-economic groups in debates sur- 
rounding the Education Acts of 1870 onward. Indeed, finding political so- 
lutions to the ‘problem’ of the uneducated poor was one of the central 
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purposes of this legislation. With this interest came concomitant beliefs 
around the health of the body politic, and related concerns about the rate 
at which sub-normal learners were passing on their learning difficulties to 
their children.” The latter, of course, were of a piece with ideas of eugenics, 
codified in Francis Galton’s 1883 book, Inquiries into Human Faculty and Its 
Development.” In this way, many children with dyslexia during the Victorian 
period and early twentieth century likely fell under a highly politicised no- 
tion of undesirable cognitive functioning. It was such notions of desirability 
and undesirability, though, that many of the earliest researchers of dyslexia 
sought to challenge, rather than reinforce. 


From Stuttgart to Edinburgh: Turning Attention 
to Congenital Word-Blindness 


In 1877, Adolph Kussmaul, a German physician and the son of a German 
army surgeon, coined the term Wortblindheit (word-blindness).” In doing 
so, he differentiated this newly recognised phenomenon, which he had 
observed in several of his patients, from aphasia: a condition in which the 
patient was unable to comprehend written words as the result of a stroke 
or accident affecting the language centres of the brain. Aphasia — possibly 
explaining the cases of Teresa of Avila and Professor Lordat — had been a 
major concern of scientists and physicians since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, led principally by the French physician Paul Broca. How- 
ever, Kussmaul was the first to observe that reading difficulties could exist 
in their own right, distinct from those resulting from specific brain injuries. 
As the historians Peggy Anderson and Regine Meier-Hedde explain, ‘Pre- 
vious to this, most medical researchers believed that reading problems 
would appear only in the context of language problems with known neur- 
ological etiologies, such as stroke, mental retardation, and other medical 
problems. This changed with Kussmaul: 


In medical literature we find cases recorded as aphasia which should 
not properly be designated by this name, since the patients were still 
able to express their thoughts by speech and writing. They had not lost 
the power either of speaking or of writing; they were no longer able, 
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however, although the hearing was perfect, to understand the words 
which they heard, or, although the sight was perfect, to read the written 
words which they saw. This morbid inability we will style, in order to 
have the shortest possible names at our disposition, word-deafness and 
word-blindness (cæcitas et surditas verbalis).*+ 


Six years after Kussmaul’s publication, his contemporary and country- 
man, Rudolf Berlin, an ophthalmologist and professor of medicine in Stutt- 
gart, first used the term ‘dyslexia’ (Dyslexie). He followed this a year later 
with a further article on the subject, before publishing a monograph in 1887, 
Eine Besondere Art der Wortblindheit (Dyslexie) (A Special Kind of Word- 
Blindness [Dyslexia]).4° At his medical practice, Berlin had observed that 
some of his adult patients had problems with the printed word. Their dif- 
ficulties, though, stemmed not from a lack of education and attendant il- 
literacy, but from a specific problem with reading. Building on Kussmaul’s 
work, Berlin hypothesised that such difficulties may be the result of a physi- 
cal difference in the brain, although the precise nature of this difference 
eluded him. Berlin coined the term ‘dyslexia’ (‘difficulty with words’) to align 
the diagnosis with the contemporary international medical lexicon: “The 
symptom which imprints the signature on the clinical picture in question 
I have proposed to call “dyslexia”. This expression joins the common names 
of alexia and paralexia; it is intended to say that the characteristic symptom 
consists in a difficulty in reading and at the same time to indicate that the 
cause of this disorder, as in alexia and paralexia, is to be sought in a material 
disease of the brain.” One of the few biographical accounts of Berlin refers 
to him, poetically, as the man ‘who named the ship even though he never 
became her captain. 

The ship was, though, at sea. In Britain, a select group of physicians were 
encountering difficulties similar to those highlighted by Kussmaul and Ber- 
lin. Crucially, the former group cemented the idea that these difficulties ap- 
peared to be congenital, rather than acquired. In other words, they suggested 
that certain kinds of reading difficulties might run in families, with causes 
other than (or in addition to) environmental influences, thereby turning 
interest toward children. They also drew attention to the independence of 
such difficulties from broader intelligence and mental functioning. Of these 
British physicians, James Kerr, James Hinshelwood, and William Pringle 
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Morgan would come to leave a lasting legacy on dyslexia and how it was 
conceptualised. Their research became the cornerstone of a professional 
network of British medics who, for the first time, crafted a definition of dys- 
lexia that would firmly differentiate the condition from other kinds and 
causes of reading and learning difficulties. 

In 1896, James Kerr, a medical officer to the city of Bradford and a school 
doctor, authored an essay, ‘School Hygiene, in Its Mental, Moral and Physical 
Aspects. The essay received the Howard Medal of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, and was published in the journal of that organisation the following 
year. Presented as an encyclopaedia of children and their diverse learning 
needs, Kerr fleetingly mentioned ‘a boy with word-blindness who can spell 
the separate letters [but has difficulty with understanding words].*° Later 
in 1896, William Pringle Morgan, a general practitioner in Seaford, Sussex, 
published his own account in the British Medical Journal, ‘A Case of Con- 
genital Word Blindness’ — squeezed between an article on ‘Dermatitis Caused 
by Roentgen X Rays’ and the announcement of a Belgian Climatological 
Congress.” Pringle Morgan’s account is conventionally cited as the starting 
point for modern understandings of dyslexia, because of its focus, its depth, 
and its human dimension.” It was a case report based on the experiences 
of a child whom Pringle Morgan encountered during his clinical practice: 


Percy F. — a well-grown lad, aged 14 — is the eldest son of intelligent 
parents, the second child of a family of seven. He has always been a 
bright and intelligent boy, quick at games, and in no way inferior to 
others of his age ... His great difficulty has been — and is now — his in- 
ability to learn to read. This inability is so remarkable, and so pro- 
nounced, that I have no doubt it is due to some congenital defect ... 
He has been at school or under tutors since he was 7 years old, and the 
greatest efforts have been made to teach him to read, but, in spite of 
this laborious and persistent training, he can only with difficulty spell 
out words of one syllable.’ 


Pringle Morgan’s account was soon joined by similar case studies by the 
Edinburgh-based ophthalmologist James Hinshelwood. Given that the early 
research of Kussmaul and others suggested that some kind of visual deficit 
was implicated in the problems faced by those with word-blindness (hence 
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the name), ophthalmology was the specialism of many of the British phys- 
icians interested, sometimes passingly, in the condition, including Edward 
Nettleship, F. Herbert Fisher, Edward Treacher Collins, Sydney Stephenson, 
and Robert Walter Doyne.™ Despite this, it was also widely recognised that 
the problem of word-blindness was not one of visual acuity; something else 
was causing these children’s reading difficulties. While researchers like Hin- 
shelwood postulated that visual memory might be affected, tests proved that 
those with word-blindness possessed no problem with eyesight.» Indeed, 
Pringle Morgan’s account of Percy included the typical observation that ‘his 
eyes are normal, there is no hemianopsia [impairment on one side of the 
visual field], and his eyesight is good.** Instead, doctors attempting to ex- 
plain their patients’ difficulties began looking at other abilities, including 
general intelligence, receptiveness to oral instruction, and musicality. In this 
respect, Hinshelwood’s first description of a child with word-blindness is 
of a type with Pringle Morgan’s: 


A boy, aged 10 years, was brought to me by his father on Jan. 8th, 1900, 
to see the reason of his great difficulty in learning to read. The boy had 
been at school for three years, and had got on well with every subject 
except reading. He was apparently a bright and in every respect an in- 
telligent boy. He was learning music a year ago and made good progress 
in it, his teacher expressing great satisfaction at the end of the year. In 
all departments of his studies where the instruction was oral he made 
good progress. His father, a medical man, thought that his great diffi- 
culty in learning to read might be due to some visual or cerebral defect, 
and therefore he brought him to me. It was soon evident, however, on 
careful examination that the difficulty in learning to read was due not 
to any lowering of the visual acuity, but to some congenital deficiency 
of the visual memory for words ... His father has noted that the boy 
never reads for amusement. As his father expresses it, ‘it seems to take 
a great deal out of him.” 


Together, these researchers developed the foundational accounts of their 
continental contemporaries, highlighting not just the differences between 
aphasia and word-blindness, but refining the definition of the latter. Hin- 
shelwood, describing word-blindness in 1895, noted the ‘considerable time 
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and labour [he had personally expended] in searching out similar cases scat- 
tered through French and German medical literature.’ Beyond this, he re- 
marked that ‘since Kussmaul’s treatise our knowledge of the condition has 
been greatly increased by the numerous cases which have been reported [by 
Kerr and Pringle Morgan, amongst others]. It is now evident that the terms 
“word-blindness’, “cécité verbale”, and “Wortblindheit” are not sufficiently 
distinguished from one another.” Specifically, Hinshelwood noted that ‘the 
term “dyslexia” applied to these cases by Professor Berlin is a convenient one 
and I have adopted it as describing the prominent symptom [reading diffi- 
culty] in my case. The work of Kerr, Hinshelwood, and Pringle Morgan 
sat within a continuing interest in aphasia in Britain and elsewhere, but, for 
the first time, a focus was being given to congenital, rather than acquired, 
reading disability.” 


Dyslexia Defined: Refining Understandings 
of ‘Congenital Word-Blindness’ 


The complicated array of research during the late-Victorian period led to a 
series of disputes over who was the first to identify the various sub-types of 
reading difficulty, and when. For example, the German physician Oswald 
Berkhan expressed surprise that it was James Kerr’s work of the 1890s, rather 
than his own work of the 1880s, which was cited in contemporary literature 
as the initial reference to congenital reading disability.” The difficulty of 
tracing dyslexia’s precise origins today is compounded by several factors, 
including the challenges of diagnosing dyslexia retrospectively, the little re- 
maining factual evidence pertaining to case studies, and the fact that the 
physicians of this period were often speculating on aetiology and, by their 
own admission, employing imprecise terminology. With respect to Ber- 
khan’s claims, his publications of the 1880s appear to refer to individuals 
with broader intellectual difficulties, who would not (necessarily) fulfil 
modern criteria for dyslexia. The chronology presented here highlights the 
key research from which dyslexia emerged, but there is no straightforwardly 
linear research pathway into dyslexia’s past. 

Nevertheless, several aspects of dyslexia research at this time came to 
mark the condition’s later history, making them important to highlight. 
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These include dyslexia’s associations with (individual) high intelligence and 
(familial) socio-economic privilege; the focus on dyslexia’s manifestation 
in childhood, usually drawn to the attention of experts by the child’s parents; 
and the notion that dyslexia was a disability predicated on a language deficit, 
with some more prescient researchers speculating that this was specifically 
phonetic. Ahead of each of these, though, Victorian discussions of congenital 
word-blindness prefigured the most frequently recurring question in the 
dyslexia story: how should dyslexia be defined?“ 

Central here is a debate over word-blindness, played out in the pages of 
the Lancet, between James Hinshelwood and the English neurologist Wil- 
liam Broadbent. An entertaining and largely good-tempered téte-a-téte be- 
tween two Victorian gentlemen of medicine, the debate centred on what 
was meant by ‘word-blindness’ and whether the term was useful in a clinical 
setting. For Broadbent, responding to Hinshelwood’s 1895 paper, “‘Word- 
Blindness and Visual Memory, ‘the employment of this term has been 
misleading and unfortunate.‘ Referring to two cases from the early 1870s 
reported to the Royal Medical and Chirurgical (Surgical) Society, Broadbent 
suggested that ‘the blindness for words was a part of a much larger defect, 
a complete loss of the faculty of naming an object at sight, and it is in order 
to point out this that the present note is written.®° The same year, Hinshel- 
wood responded: 


Now I quite agree with Sir William Broadbent that the word [‘word- 
blindness’] has frequently been used by writers loosely and with dif- 
ferent meanings attached to it and therefore it has been frequently 
misleading. The fault, however, lies, not in the word, but in the fact 
that those who used it have not always a clear conception of what Kuss- 
maul meant by it. By the term ‘word-blindness’ is meant a condition 
in which with normal vision, and therefore seeing the letters and words 
distinctly, an individual is no longer able to interpret written or printed 
language. With a clear understanding of this definition there is nothing 
misleading about the term, which is a most convenient one for de- 
scribing a group of cases, which, however, includes several different 
forms. All the varieties have this point in common, that the inability 
to interpret written and printed language is not dependent upon any 
ocular defect, but upon disorder of the cerebral visual centres.” 
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This was one of the first debates over how word-blindness could (or should) 
be differentiated from other kinds of reading difficulty, and so how it should 
be specifically described. For Broadbent, word-blindness fell under the um- 
brella of a broader set of language difficulties, in which the patient com- 
pletely lost the ability to name objects (again, this is likely to have been 
because of stroke or other brain injury, rather than any congenital condi- 
tion). For Hinshelwood, who had published a more sophisticated taxonomy 
of reading difficulties than Broadbent, word-blindness affected only the 
skills involved in reading written and printed language. Hinshelwood went 
on to explore several features of (his definition of) word-blindness, includ- 
ing its congenital basis, which more closely resemble current understandings 
of dyslexia. 

What is interesting here is less the technical accuracy of Hinshelwood 
and Broadbent’s debate (as viewed from the necessarily subjective perspec- 
tive of the twenty-first century) than the fact that it set the stage for a series 
of discussions over definition and terminology that would represent a 
recurring feature of dyslexia’s scientific and social histories. To illustrate: 
Hinshelwood’s (1896) opinion that ‘the word [“word-blindness”] has fre- 
quently been used by writers loosely and with different meanings attached 
to it and therefore it has been frequently misleading’ is uncannily similar 
to that of an educational psychologist (and leading opponent of the term), 
Julian Elliott, writing in 2016: “One of the greatest difficulties in gaining a 
grasp of the term, dyslexia, is that it is used in so many different ways ... 
the term dyslexia continues to be used loosely by researchers for studying 
reading difficulties? While this debate over the definition of dyslexia has 
promoted scientific exploration, it has also formed a core element of modern 
arguments around dyslexia’s existence. 

Elsewhere, early research on word-blindness laid down several other last- 
ing tenets of the condition, which blurred categories of the social and the 
scientific. The case studies of Pringle Morgan and Hinshelwood are notable; 
Pringle Morgan’s, in particular, would go on to be cited nearly a thousand 
times in academic literature.® In both cases, the child being considered came 
from a family of means: in Pringle Morgan’s account, Percy had been ‘at 
school or under tutors since he was 7 years old’, ‘quite unable to spell the 
name of his father’s house’; in Hinshelwood’s account, the boy’s father was 
‘a medical man; and the child had been receiving private tuition in music. 
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In both cases, the child was intelligent: for Pringle Morgan, ‘He [Percy] has 
always been a bright and intelligent boy’; for Hinshelwood, ‘He [the anony- 
mous ‘Case 2’] was apparently a bright and in every respect an intelligent 
boy’ In both cases, the child was brought to the doctor by an anxious parent, 
concerned that their child would fall behind their classmates. As Pringle 
Morgan describes, “His father informs me that the greatest difficulty was 
found in teaching the boy his letters, and they thought he never would learn 
them’; as Hinshelwood recounts, ‘The boy had been at school for three years, 
and had got on well with every subject except reading.” 

Several aspects of these case studies would go on to mark the understand- 
ing of dyslexia for decades; indeed, many still do. First, they established a 
primary focus on children (rather than adults) with word-blindness, fos- 
tering developmental approaches to the condition. Pringle Morgan and 
Hinshelwood were amongst the first writers to move research away from 
acquired word-blindness and toward congenital difficulties, laying the 
groundwork for the differentiation of dyslexia from aphasia and, building 
on the work of researchers like Kussmaul, publicising the belief that the con- 
dition might run in families.” Second, they established an association be- 
tween dyslexia and the child’s otherwise high intelligence. This would form 
the basis of the discrepancy diagnostic model of dyslexia from the middle 
of the twentieth century onward, through which dyslexia was diagnosed 
only where there existed a marked difference between a child’s reading skill 
and general abilities. Third, they linked dyslexia (in particular, parental con- 
cern with dyslexia and specialist remediation) with the middle classes. Again, 
this association would only increase in intensity in the following decades. 
As social conventions changed, it would increasingly be mothers, rather than 
fathers, who would bring their children with dyslexia to the attention of 
medical and educational professionals, but the broader association of dys- 
lexia with worried parenthood is one that endured. 

Beyond laying down these characteristics of dyslexia, early twentieth- 
century research on congenital word-blindness did something else: it re- 
flected on what the condition implied about literate societies and on the ar- 
bitrariness of the preeminent system of communication in such societies. 
As early as 1899, Hinshelwood demonstrated an awareness of how the mech- 
anics of the English language system disadvantaged children with dyslexia. 
Employing a rudimentary phonological understanding of reading difficulties, 
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Hinshelwood drew attention to the fact that effective reading is predicated 
on ‘analysing the word into its constituents of letters and syllables.” If this 
ability was impaired, he suggested, the process of learning to read was also 
inhibited. In this way, Hinshelwood’s 1899 contribution was one of the first 
suggestions in research that problems in processing the speech stream, 
usually referred to as phonological processing, lay behind dyslexia — a theory 
that would not be firmly established in the science of reading until the 1970s, 
and that remains a cornerstone of modern definitions.” 

The implications of Hinshelwood’s comments for appraising the place 
of literacy in society were explicated some years later — decades before dis- 
ability studies raised similar questions via the social model of disability. In 
1910, at a meeting of the British Ophthalmological Society, the surgeon and 
ophthalmologist Edward Treacher Collins volunteered that he had seen 
multiple cases of word-blindness ‘and had been surprised to find how com- 
mon it was.” Joining Hinshelwood in his progressive attitude toward 
children with the condition, Treacher Collins noted that children’s diffi- 
culties with congenital word-blindness ‘were frequently overlooked, and 
attributed to sheer stupidity, to the great discomfort of the child’. He con- 
tinued: ‘If the British system of spelling had been phonetic the defect would 
not be nearly so noticeable. In Germany, the language there being much 
more phonetic, such cases were said to be far less common.”* Treacher Col- 
lins was ahead of his times, and such thoughtful reflection on the nature of 
dyslexia — and on who (or what) was responsible for its disabling qualities 
— would not become mainstream for several decades. 


‘All Very Curious’: Word-Blindness in Newspapers, 
Periodicals, and the Popular Press 


In the early twentieth century, British research on word-blindness was the 
most concerted in the world. Read and cited by researchers in Europe, North 
America, and South America, Britain became a global leader in dyslexia re- 
search.” In smaller countries with less developed medical infrastructures, 
research on the condition might coalesce around a single figure. In Hungary, 
for example, it was the psychiatrist Paul Ranschburg who conducted initial 
research on the condition in 1916 and who also pioneered the provision of 
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special education in the country.” British research was commented on by 
German researchers, who, drawing on the pathbreaking work of their com- 
patriot Adolph Kussmaul, nevertheless followed British physicians’ particu- 
lar concern with congenital, rather than acquired, word-blindness.” 
Common across this expansion was an interest in the development of word- 
blindness in the early years of childhood. Such research set the stage for a 
second period in dyslexia’s history from the 1920s onward, and was closely 
associated with the work of American physician Samuel T. Orton when psy- 
chology superseded ophthalmology as the leading field of dyslexia research. 

The importance of dyslexia during the Victorian era and early years of 
the twentieth century was not restricted to scientific outlets and men of 
medicine, of course. For the kinds of reasons discussed above, it is not poss- 
ible, either empirically or conceptually, to reconstruct the lives of Victorian 
children with dyslexia. However, there are methods through which to better 
understand reading difficulties and word-blindness in everyday life in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, including the consultation of 
personal histories and of popular culture. 

At Brunel University in London, the Burnett Archive holds a historical 
collection of autobiographies of working-class people in Britain. Within 
this collection, a Major Edward S. Humphries (born 1889), who served dur- 
ing both world wars, recalls his early life in the West Country and London. 
Reflecting on his education at national schools in Exeter and Plymouth, 
Humphries describes the difficulties that he faced in reading and spelling: 
‘It now seems strange that whilst I had no difficulty in learning my [multi- 
plication] Tables and spelling simple words, I could not memorize the Al- 
phabet:® During his school career, Humphries remembers winning just a 
single prize: for the highest mark in his religious instruction class. His dif- 
ficulties with reading and spelling appear to be one reason why Humphries 
pursued a military career, starting part-time work on a milk-round at age 
nine, full-time work at Almack’s Bridge Club in London two years later, and 
joining the Royal Scots Regiment at the age of seventeen. Humphries’s ac- 
count provides an indication of how those with dyslexia fared in a society 
in which such difficulties were largely nebulous, their causes unknown." 

The same air of mystery as in Humphries’s account surrounds descrip- 
tions of dyslexia in the popular press during the same period. A key source 
here is the British Library’s British Newspaper Archive: a comprehensive 
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record of over 700 British national and local newspapers from the early 
eighteenth to the mid-twentieth centuries. 

Word-blindness first appears in British newspaper reportage in 1895, with 
accounts of Hinshelwood’s paper in the Lancet (‘Word Blindness and Visual 
Memory’), and a series of articles followed in the decades thereafter. The 
sub-titles of these newspaper reports convey a distinctly Victorian sense of 
curiosity about the condition, in keeping with that era’s predilection for 
the odd and the peripheral: ‘An Interesting Case [of Word-blindness]’ 
(1895), ‘An Extraordinary Case’ (1896), ‘A Strange Case’ (1902), and ‘Another 
Anomaly (1919). Often, accounts were detailed under columns devoted to 
miscellany or to ‘queer’ stories from the nascent medical sciences. The 
‘Science Notes’ column (Dover Express, 1896) describes Pringle Morgan’s ac- 
count of Percy, the ‘All Very Curious’ column (Hampshire Telegraph, 1897) 
covers the same case, and the ‘Science Jottings’ column (Illustrated London 
News, 1902) offers an overview of Hinshelwood’s research. The ‘Literary 
Gossip’ column (London Globe) offers perhaps the first dyslexia joke, in 
1900. Discussing the difficulty of instilling a love of national literature in 
Britain’s youth, the anonymous writer suggests that, amongst other chal- 
lenges faced by the schoolmaster, ‘most boys suffer from a congenital word- 
blindness which permits them to pass strange words inattentively, or attach 
to them the weirdest meanings. [The English poet Thomas] Gray’s lines — 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 
— have been known to awake in the mind of an otherwise sharp schoolboy 
only a vague wonder whether the “bear” was a Polar bear or a “grizzly”? 

In contrast to the attention of Victorian physicians to children with word- 
blindness primarily from wealthier backgrounds, newspapers of the time 
offer an indication of how children with the same difficulties fared in other 
social settings. Often, these accounts emerged several years after the initial 
publications of Kerr, Hinshelwood, and Pringle Morgan, presumably as 
knowledge of the condition in specialised institutions, including schools, 
(very) gradually expanded. Thus, the South London Press of 22 May 1908 re- 
ports the case of thirteen-year-old William Richard Magee, brought to Tower 
Bridge Police Court: 


Before Mr. Rose, Wm. Richard Magee, a schoolboy, was charged, on 
remand, with stealing 11s. [shillings], the moneys of the headmistress 
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of the Southwark Park School, Bermondsey. The boy used to do er- 
rands for his schoolmistress, and had access to her room. He admitted 
another theft of £1 [about £120 in 2020 values]. It was stated that al- 
though proficient at figures the lad suffered from the curious defect of 
‘word-blindness’, being quite unable to discriminate between groups 
of letters. Mr. Wm. Westcott, Industrial School Officer under the L.C.C. 
[London County Council], suggested that the boy should be sent to 
an industrial school rather than a reformatory, and for that purpose 
the charge of being beyond the control of his parents should be sub- 
stituted for that of felony. Mr. Rose [presiding] said he knew that some 
magistrates believed in juggling with the Acts of Parliament in such 
cases, but he did not. Where a boy was guilty of felony he ought to go 
to a reformatory, and the case should not be juggled with so that he 
could be sent to an industrial school.® 


Here, the role of an industrial school officer in pleading Magee’s case illus- 
trates how, regardless of increasing scientific understanding, the day-to-day 
care of children with word-blindness, where they were diagnosed at all, fell 
to education authorities. To date, historical accounts of dyslexia during the 
Victorian period have tended to focus on science around the condition, but 
dyslexia was, of course, a lived reality for children and adults, even if they 
were unaware of why they faced such difficulties or unacquainted with the 
emerging terminology used to describe them. In 1904, the St James’ Gazette, 
a London evening newspaper, covered a recent report of the London School 
Board, which assessed the educational performance of the capital’s school- 
children. The author of the report was the board’s medical officer, James 
Kerr, formerly of Bradford, whose earlier work was amongst the first on dys- 
lexia. The Gazette summarised Kerr’s findings thus: ‘Some children ... are 
totally word-deaf, and others are word-blind. A boy, who could do arith- 
metic well, was asked to write: “The drinks were ale and mead, drinks which 
were made in dark English forests with fermented honey.” The boy wrote as 
follows: “la hase us erans and krsut erans was locts boath in hast Enitsh louss 
ins harest lacnt.” The medical officer points out the need for special schools 
for such children,” 

Outside of these reports on word-blindness, the majority of newspaper 
coverage mentioned the condition only in passing references to research. 
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Frequently, these reproduced the introductions and conclusions of articles 
by Pringle Morgan and Hinshelwood.* In 1910, Hinshelwood had the op- 
portunity to write a more detailed popular account of the condition for the 
newspaper the Scotsman. Alongside his monograph of 1917, Congenital Word 
Blindness, it was one of Hinshelwood’s final publications on the topic, before 
he retired to the warmer climes of Menton on the French Riviera.* In the 
article, Hinshelwood provided a summary of his research on the topic. He 
finished, as in his earlier work, with a thoughtful reflection on children with 
congenital word-blindness. Like Kerr, he addressed the possibilities and 
practicalities of remediating their difficulties, showing how work on dyslexia 
was slowly shifting from identifying its chief characteristics to suggesting 
ways it could be ameliorated: 


It has been asserted by some authorities that congenital word- 
blindness is a defect for which it is impossible to do anything. It is 
supposed that there is some radical defect in the brain of such a nature 
that all attempts at education are mere waste of time. It would seem, 
however, that such a view is too sweeping. Probably, indeed, we may 
say undoubtedly, word-blindness varies in different cases. In some 
cases a child fails to learn to read in a class with other children, but if 
he can be taken from the class to receive daily private tuition from a 
careful teacher who makes sure of each step as she goes along, he may 
eventually respond to the care bestowed upon him, and learn to read 
quite well.°° 


Nine years later, the Scotsman carried the short obituary of their com- 
patriot; at forty-seven words, it was a brief account of Hinshelwood, whose 
work on the condition would prove the most comprehensive for several dec- 
ades.” Its brevity attested to the fact that no clear research field of word- 
blindness had emerged in Britain or elsewhere by the time of Hinshelwood’s 
death, and that the condition was still not the object of comprehensive 
understanding in science, schools, or society. In this way, the importance of 
Hinshelwood and his Victorian colleagues would emerge only later, once 
the wider relevance of their research was recognised, and once ‘congenital 
word-blindness’ evolved more fully into ‘dyslexia’. As a later dyslexia re- 
searcher, Macdonald Critchley, observed in the 1970s, with the passing of 
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Hinshelwood, ‘What might be called the early history of this condition was 
closed ... This period had been one of description and identification. There- 
after began a stage of analysis and discussion with a considerable amount 
of change in orientation’ Central to this change would be the expanding 
role of psychology in understanding dyslexia — in Britain, but in the United 
States especially. 


Chapter 1 - Key Points 

* Dyslexia was coined by the German ophthalmologist Rudolf Berlin, 
building on the work of his compatriot Adolph Kussmaul 

* The research of these Germans was developed by British researchers, 
especially James Hinshelwood, William Pringle Morgan, and James 
Kerr 

° Early research suggested that dyslexia was developmental and that it 
might run in families, and produced an initial version of the “discrep- 
ancy diagnostic model’ 

* Dyslexia was defined in a context of expanding literacy, accelerated 
by the arrival of compulsory education 
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Dyslexia Goes Global: Psychology, Childhood, 
and Trans-Atlanticism (1925-48) 


The research on dyslexia by James Hinshelwood and his Victorian contem- 
poraries focused on describing the difficulties associated with dyslexia. It 
also speculated on the differences in brain structure that might lie behind 
those difficulties, and the possibility that the manifestation of dyslexia might 
be altered in different languages. But it said little about how individuals 
should be assisted, or about how society — schools and teachers in particular 
— should help those with reading challenges. From the 1920s onward, as com- 
pulsory education in Western countries broadened, work on both sides of 
the Atlantic shifted to consider how reading difficulties could, and should, 
be addressed. 

While scientific understanding of the aetiology of dyslexia continued to 
improve during this period, it was educational strategies for addressing dys- 
lexia that expanded most rapidly and by the greatest degree. In the case of 
dyslexia, the research of the American physician Samuel T. Orton, and that 
of his colleagues Anna Gillingham and Bessie Stillman, expanded the science 
of dyslexia, but was also central to innovative new forms of remediation. 
Their work, conducted from the mid-1920s onward, straddled medicine, 
education, and psychology. In its focus on children and their development, 
it spoke to new Western conceptions of childhood, and of childhood’s re- 
lationship to educational performance, that would endure into the twenty- 
first century. Childhood became associated firmly with education and, via 
education, preparation for adult social and economic life.” Child subjects 
also populated the various emerging sub-fields of psychology (cognitive, 
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developmental, and educational), which would come to especial prominence 
in dyslexia research. 

The history of Western psychology, the scientific study of mind and be- 
haviour, has encountered substantial scholarly attention.* For the modern 
period, this has traced the discipline from Wilhelm Wundt’s founding of 
the first psychology laboratory in Leipzig in 1879, through the establishment 
of psychology as a profession in the West in the early decades of the twentieth 
century, through psychology’s current forms and interests.3 Central to each 
of these accounts is an effort to explain how, in the words of the sociologist 
Nikolas Rose, new forms of psychological knowledge from the end of the 
nineteenth century changed the conceptualisation, regulation, and ameli- 
oration of individual and social problems — initially in the West, but increas- 
ingly globally, as the tenets of Western psychology proliferated.* This chapter 
does not rehearse this history, but rather focuses on three particular aspects 
of this new form of psychological knowledge: first, how psychology framed 
dyslexia in ways different to the medical approaches of the Victorian phys- 
icians; second, how psychology emerged as the dominant approach to 
understanding dyslexia in the early decades of the twentieth century; and 
third, what this meant for children diagnosed with reading difficulties, and 
for their treatment. 

Again, Tom Campbell’s rich work on the initial decades of dyslexia re- 
search represents the most sustained attention to the period.’ For Campbell, 
commenting on why psychology superseded ophthalmology as the principle 
discipline for addressing dyslexia from the 1920s, a key reason was that psy- 
chologists, especially in the United States, exhibited an ‘imperialistic ration- 
ale’ which caused them to ‘actively foster connections with schools and 
educationalists.° Thus, ‘psychology appears to have been better placed than 
ophthalmology to disperse its diagnosis into educational environments, as 
its technologies and practices were amenable to this environment.” On 
Campbell’s account, psychology’s increasing attention to dyslexia sat within 
a context of expanding state education, and an increasing requirement for 
advanced literacy skills to communicate in an ever-more complex profes- 
sional landscape. 

Certainly, the ability of psychology to contribute to educational debates 
was one reason that the discipline came to prominence in dyslexia research 
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in the early twentieth century. Its findings around cognitive development 
and learning styles were more easily acted upon than medicine’s speculations 
on underlying differences in brain structure; there was not then — and there 
is not now — a proven medical (meaning here, physical) treatment for dys- 
lexia. Yet, close engagement with the work of psychologists studying dyslexia 
during this period suggests that the suggestion of an ‘imperialistic rationale’ 
for their actions, a slightly opaque expression in this context, conveys at best 
part of the picture. If there was a tyranny that adversely affected children 
with dyslexia during the early twentieth century, it was the tyranny of literacy 
as the primary mode of societal communication, and the lack of institutional 
assistance for children in interpreting this code. Like Hinshelwood and his 
contemporaries, the leading dyslexia researcher of this period, Samuel T. 
Orton, founded his work on the premise that the dyslexic children he was 
encountering were being ill-treated by ignorant educational and medical 
establishments. His efforts to increase knowledge of dyslexia were intended 
to benefit children with the condition, not just prove the explanatory power 
of an expanding psychological science. Orton was also keen to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that it was the arbitrary customs of the English language, 
rather than an individual impairment, per se, that disabled the dyslexic 
learner, as Edward Treacher Collins and others had argued before him. 

At the same time, some prominent figures in early twentieth-century psy- 
chology promoted a series of problematic and controversial ideas about 
individual differences in intelligence and the relative social desirability of 
certain cognitive characteristics over others.* These ideas included the dis- 
tinction between ‘feeble-minded’ children and ‘normal’ learners discussed 
earlier, predicated on the notion of innate and measurable individual intel- 
ligence. Such ideas appear throughout accounts of dyslexia in the early — 
and indeed, later — twentieth century; they form a critical backdrop to how 
children with dyslexia were treated and discussed during this period. 

By the late nineteenth century, the collection of statistical data enabled 
the better administration of society via public policy.’ In the area of educa- 
tion, the intelligence quotient (1Q) test was the favoured tool to gauge the 
quality and level of an individual’s cognitive ability. As such, 19 became the 
new standard against which reading difficulties would be assessed.” But, for 
those with dyslexia, intelligence testing was a double-edged sword. Rather 
than making concepts like feeble-mindedness redundant, intelligence testing 
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gave such notions greater tangibility." Children with unidentified dyslexia 
were now even more firmly entrenched in a class of ‘sub-normal’ learners. 
On the other hand, for those whose reading difficulties were identified as 
dyslexia — of whom, necessarily, there exist better records than for those 
without a diagnosis — intelligence tests provided them with validation that 
their learning difficulties were specific, rather than general. 

Expanding interest in reading difficulties across the early twentieth century 
was, like Victorian concerns with congenital word-blindness, driven (if not 
fully explained) by broader societal changes. In Britain, the expansion of 
schooling in the half-century following 1914 has been described as the 
country’s ‘biggest cultural accomplishment of the twentieth century.” In 
1910, the total number of pupils attending British state secondary schools 
was just over 170,000; by 1950, this had increased to 2 million. ¥ In the United 
States, for the same age group and period, enrolment increased from 5 
million to 11.8 million pupils. Similar expansion in state education was 
seen across high-income nations in the West. The rollout of rudimentary 
compulsory education over the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
and the increasing requirement for literacy in the professions, helped high- 
light the difficulties of the small number of children encountered by Hin- 
shelwood and his colleagues. The larger expansion of education across the 
first half of the twentieth century had a similar effect, but of concomitantly 
greater size. Reading difficulties were no longer an individual problem de- 
tected by a knowledgeable private physician or school doctor; they were 
slowly becoming a societal issue. 

The rise of educational psychology, too, proceeded as Western states be- 
came more interested in education and healthcare as forms of ‘population 
management; and countries became concerned about their economic com- 
petitiveness in a rapidly globalising marketplace. In Britain after World War 
I, state bureaucracies changed in form: gone were government offices, 
‘bundles of legal powers to be exercised in turn by individual politicians, 
replaced by government ministries and departments, ‘in which politicians 
and their “departments” of expert administration jointly shaped and pur- 
sued policies? These increasingly pursued their own agendas across suc- 
cessive governments, rather than being reconstituted anew with each general 
election.” In the United States, federal spending in 1900 represented about 
3 per cent of gross domestic product; by 1950 (after the spike associated with 
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World War II) it represented about 16 per cent.” During the same period, 
new areas of government engagement were pioneered across Western 
democracies, especially in science, medicine, and education." Assessing the 
intellectual abilities of children, and the teaching strategies used to improve 
these, became core responsibilities of Western educational authorities. 

In charting dyslexia’s path through the first half of the twentieth century, 
then, we need again to strike a balance between the pioneering work of 
individuals and the social structures in which they were working. Despite 
increasing attention to what (and how) their citizens were learning, which 
necessarily highlighted individuals who did not learn like the majority, West- 
ern democracies were yet to specifically identify or legislate for groups such 
as the ‘word-blind’ Rather, the wide array of learning styles that did not 
conform to state education’s conception of ‘proper’ learning largely con- 
tinued to be categorized under notions of sub-normality. Support for those 
with dyslexia remained fragmentary and uneven, with private tuition and 
private schooling, unavailable to the majority, leading the education pro- 
fession in the understanding and amelioration of the condition. As we will 
see, the early twentieth century saw the foundation of the first organisations 
dedicated to the treatment of word-blindness, but such organisations were 
generally private. In the area of state education, experts such as the leading 
British educational psychologist Cyril Burt often exhibited a degree of scep- 
ticism toward word-blindness that would characterise official rhetoric 
around dyslexia for decades to come. 

Nevertheless, developments in the first half of the twentieth century laid 
the groundwork for the expansion of interest in dyslexia from the middle 
of the century onward. For the first time, research outside Europe, spe- 
cifically that in the United States, came to prominence, and this trans- 
Atlanticism would typify dyslexia research into the twenty-first century. 
It also introduced a cast of characters, including Samuel T. Orton, Anna 
Gillingham, Bessie Stillman, and the Danish pioneer Edith Norrie, whose 
legacies, via the organisations and programmes that they founded, continue 
to the present day. The work of the Victorian physicians concerned with 
dyslexia was prescient, often remarkably so given the limited number of case 
studies from which they were drawing conclusions; but it does not have as 
direct a connection to dyslexia today as the work of Orton, Norrie, and the 
other pioneers introduced here. Orton’s widow, June, founded the Orton 
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Society in the late 1940s (renamed the International Dyslexia Association in 
1997); Edith Norrie’s pupil, Helen Arkell, founded the Helen Arkell Dyslexia 
Centre in 1971, which also remains active. This chapter tells the story of the 
teachers, researchers, and educationalists who brought dyslexia to societal 
and political attention. 


Samuel T. Orton, Strephosymbolia, and Early Psychological 
Research on Dyslexia in the United States 


In 1925, Samuel Torrey Orton, director of the State Psychopathic Hospital 
in Iowa City, published an article that crystallised American interest in dys- 
Word-Blindness” in School Children’ was not the first work on the 
condition in the United States, but it was the most comprehensive, and it 
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lexia. 


laid down a series of tenets about dyslexia that would come to dominate re- 
search on both sides of the Atlantic in the years ahead.” By virtue of Orton’s 
specific attention to how children were thinking, and their associated per- 
formance in the area of reading, Orton’s work was amongst the first that 
could be considered part of the new sub-field of educational psychology. 
Research from this perspective aimed to understand the causes of reading 
difficulties, but also to develop successful forms of remedial instruction. 
With his co-workers, educational psychologists Anna Gillingham and Bessie 
Stillman, Orton pioneered new, highly structured methods of teaching 
children with reading difficulties, using visual, auditory, and kinaesthetic 
(i.e., multi-sensory) approaches that would remain staples for decades.”° 
Orton’s account presented case studies of children with word-blindness 
of a sophistication previously unseen, including extensive reproduction of 
the children’s written work and detailed analysis of the same. His research, 
funded by a two-year grant of $60,000 (approximately $900,000 in 2020 
values) from the Rockefeller Foundation, was based in an experimental clinic 
held by the State Psychopathic Hospital.” Orton’s clinic was amongst the 
first in the country — indeed, the world — to survey the educational perform- 
ance of children in a defined geographical area. The work of medical officials 
in Britain, such as James Kerr, had offered an indication of how common 
dyslexia might be in a general population; Orton continued work of this 
type, focusing in greater depth on reading difficulties. At the clinic, children 
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attending local schools who were deemed “dull, subnormal, or failing or re- 
tarded in school work (by their teachers, physicians, or representatives of 
the social services) were assessed by Orton and his team. In total, eighty- 
eight pupils who met this definition were assessed by the clinic.” Of these, 
a notable proportion (fifteen of the eighty-eight) exhibited a marked diffi- 
culty in learning to read. 

In seeking to understand this group’s difficulties, Orton built on research 
conducted on the other side of the Atlantic — not just implicitly, as in the 
case of Kerr’s work with schoolchildren, but explicitly, via reference to the 
case studies of the Victorian physicians and ophthalmologists. Indeed, a trip 
by Orton to Britain during the early stages of his research to visit Henry 
Head, the distinguished English neurologist and specialist in aphasia, seems 
to have been important.” The proceedings of this meeting are now lost, but 
it appears likely that Head alerted Orton to the research on congenital word- 
blindness of his compatriots, including William Pringle Morgan and James 
Hinshelwood. In his article, Orton drew on the research of both, as well as 
Adolph Kussmaul’s earlier studies in the area. The work of Hinshelwood, 
especially, was a key inspiration. Of those children whom Orton assessed, 
Orton noted that two, in particular, ‘fit Hinshelwood’s criteria of “congenital 
word-blindness””4 In ““Word-Blindness” in School Children’, Orton focused 
on one of these cases, ‘M.P’: a sixteen-year-old boy who ‘had submitted 
some extremely curious productions as written exercises in school.* 

M.P., like his fellow referrals to the clinic, undertook a battery of tests as 
part of his assessment. The first, standard for the time, was the Stanford- 
Binet 1Q test, which differentiated between ‘very superior intelligence’ (a 
score of 120 points or more), ‘superior intelligence’ (110-119), ‘average intel- 
ligence’ (90-109), ‘dull normal intelligence’ (80-89), ‘marginal defective’ (70— 
79), moron (50—69) and ‘imbecile’ (25—49).”° On this, M.P. scored 71, giving 
a ‘mental age’ of eleven years, four months, compared to his actual age of 
sixteen years, two months. But Orton and his team also conducted a series 
of other assessments. These included: the Pintner-Patterson performance 
test, which assessed mental agility, but reduced bias against the hearing im- 
paired and non-native English speakers; the Healy pictorial completion task, 
which tested non-verbal reasoning and problem-solving skills; the Stenquist 
mechanical assembly test, which assessed mechanical and three-dimensional 
reasoning; and the Freeman mechanical puzzle box, a jigsaw-based test simi- 
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lar to the Stenquist. On these, M.P. fared substantially better than on the 
Stanford-Binet 1Q test, scoring satisfactory or above on all four.” 

Orton’s approach showed the positive and negative potential of psycho- 
metric testing for those with reading difficulties. If employed carefully, such 
testing could make up for bias in standard 1 tests. The latter frequently of- 
fered misleading results, because they failed to differentiate between prob- 
lems taking the test (performance) and the actual abilities of the examinee 
(competence). Thus, in Orton’s words, ‘it seems probable that psychometric 
tests [such as the Stanford-Binet] as ordinarily employed give an entirely 
erroneous and unfair estimate of the intellectual capacity of these children. 
Orton’s findings led to him abandoning the language of ‘defectiveness’ and 
‘imbecility, legacies of the Victorian approach to education. “Because the 
term “defective” so constantly implies a general intelligence defect, I have 
consistently attempted to make use of the word “disability” in describing 
this difficulty. That the reading disability does not correlate with a low in- 
telligence quotient is obvious from the psychometric ratings of our fifteen 
cases.” While Orton was not revising terminology for all groups with learn- 
ing difficulties, his approach was nonetheless remarkable in an era when the 
effect of language and labelling on those described was rarely considered. 
In his attention to the individual child, Orton’s style mirrored progressive 
educators of the time, most obviously the American psychologist and phil- 
osopher John Dewey. 

To those who attended Orton’s clinic, the psychological benefits of this 
attention, and of the more sophisticated form of assessment, were apparently 
substantial. Many attendees had been belittled for their supposed ‘stupidity’ 
throughout their lives, in education and elsewhere. M.R., a woman aged 
thirty, who attended Orton’s clinic of her own volition, ‘had grown up in a 
family of brothers and sisters who were probably above average in intelli- 
gence and dexterity, so that she had been constantly impressed both at home 
and in school with the feeling that she was of not quite the same status as 
the others of her family. The result of this atmosphere was the development 
in M.R. of an overpowering sense of inferiority which served as an insuper- 
able obstacle to her own efforts.’ 

However, this sense of inferiority changed after M.R’s diagnosis: “When 
her striking reading disability was uncovered, and it was explained to her 
that this did not necessarily imply a general defect of intelligence, she 
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brightened somewhat, and when she was asked whether she, herself, felt that 
she was as incompetent as her family had led her to believe she replied, “I 
do not!” with the first real emotional response elicited’ There is celebration 
of Orton’s achievements here, of course, but M.R.’s sense of relief at learning 
the reason behind her reading difficulties is a poignant moment shared by 
many with dyslexia throughout its history.” 

Orton brought greater understanding of those with dyslexia in other 
ways, too. Like the British ophthalmologist Edward Treacher Collins fifteen 
years previously, he drew attention to the arbitrariness of many of the con- 
ventions of the English language, and to their role in disabling the individual 
with dyslexia, quite apart from any inherent difficulties possessed by the in- 
dividual. In this way, Orton prefigured social models of disability that would 
not emerge formally for several decades. For Orton, ‘the method of writing 
in alternate directions and with the letters correspondingly oriented as seen 
in certain ancient documents indicates that our present method of dextrad 
[left-to-right] writing with single orientation of letters has been arbitrarily 
fixed by custom’. In other words, those with dyslexia were set up to fail, in 
part, by the linguistic rules of the society in which they lived. 

Some of Orton’s other beliefs about the differences between dextrad and 
sinistrad (right-to-left) writing in the case of dyslexia, though, led to specu- 
lations that would not stand the test of time.” Orton believed that dyslexia 
was more common in left-handed writers than right-handed, and associated 
dyslexia with mirror-writing.** This led him to coin a new term for word- 
blindness/dyslexia: strephosymbolia. “The prefix “strepho” has been chosen 
to indicate the turning or reversals as it does in the word “bustrophedon” 
[bi-directional writing, common in Ancient Greece] ... “Symbolon” is used 
in its original meaning of “word”, “sign” or “token” ... Strephosymbolia thus 
seems nicely suited to our cases in which our analysis points to confusion, 
because of reversals, in the memory images of symbols resulting in a failure 
of association between the visually presented stimulus and its concept.” 

Orton’s term never entered common usage, and his proposition that dys- 
lexia was a deficit in visual perception ultimately proved dubious.** But 
Orton’s recognition that reading disability stemmed from an inability to 
disassemble words into their smallest components, phonemes, nevertheless 
led to one of the first phonics-based systems of remediation for specific 
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reading disability. Countering the orthodoxy of the contemporary ‘look 
and say (or ‘whole-word’) approach to reading instruction, which taught 
children words individually, usually by flash card, Orton proposed (with 
some circumlocution) that ‘the tentative envisagement of the disability 
herein outlined would suggest that the logical training for these children 
would be that of extremely thorough repetitive drill on the fundamentals 
of phonic association with letter forms, both visually presented and repro- 
duced in writing, until the correct associations were built up and the per- 
manent elision of the reversed images and reversal in direction was assured’? 

Orton’s dismissal of the ‘look and say’ approach in favour of phonics- 
based instruction would directly prefigure the ‘reading wars, in which ad- 
vocates of each method disputed the best way to teach reading. Ortons 
support for phonics-based instruction also contributed to the world’s first 
published instructional programme for children with dyslexia: the Orton- 
Gillingham-Stillman method.” 


Female Pioneers and the First Instruction for Reading Disability: 
Anna Gillingham, Bessie Stillman, and Edith Norrie 


Born in 1878, Anna Gillingham spent the first years of her life on a Sioux 
reservation in South Dakota where her father was an Indian Agent. A pre- 
cocious student, she attended Swarthmore and Radcliffe colleges, before 
earning a master’s degree at Teachers College at Columbia University in 
New York in 1910. Between 1905 and 1936, Gillingham worked at the Ethical 
Culture School in New York where she was a school psychologist, one of the 
first in the United States. There, she encountered children with a ‘baffling 
difficulty’: otherwise academically able, they were struggling with reading 
and spelling.** With her close friend Bessie Stillman, a teacher of language 
skills, Gillingham believed that children with this difficulty struggled to 
retain whole words. Together, Gillingham and Stillman ‘set about devel- 
oping a sequential, alphabetic-phonetic ... multisensory program. The 
alphabet was used as the tool with which children formulated meaningful 
syllables: # In this way, their proposal for reading remediation aligned with 
that of Samuel Orton. 
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The professional relationship of the three — Orton, Gillingham, and Still- 
man — began in the 1920s. Familiar with Orton’s work, Gillingham ex- 
changed correspondence with the physician while he was at the State 
Psychopathic Hospital in lowa. When Orton moved from Iowa to a private 
practice in New York in 1929, they met in person.“ By then, Gillingham had 
accrued enough academic credit to apply for a doctorate, which she did, at 
Columbia University. Orton endorsed her application, informing Columbia 
that he would serve as her supervisor. But Gillingham’s application was re- 
fused, reportedly on the basis of her gender. Dissuaded from pursuing a 
doctorate, but not from helping children with dyslexia, Gillingham secured 
a position as a research fellow in language disabilities at the New York Neur- 
ological Institute in 1932, where she could continue to work with Orton. 
There, she described the purpose of her research with Orton and Stillman: 
‘to organize remedial techniques in reading and spelling in conformity with 
Dr. Orton’s neurological explanation. Miss Stillman had retired and was 
working with individual cases at Fieldston [School, New York] and helping 
me to organize the remedial technique.’ The first edition of the manual 
that emerged from their research, Remedial Training for Children with Spe- 
cific Disability in Reading, Spelling and Penmanship, was published in 1946.*° 

The Orton-Gillingham-Stillman programme pioneered a multi-sensory 
approach to reading instruction, engaging visual, auditory, and kinaes- 
thetic skills. Gillingham had been inspired by a 1910 visit to Germany, 
where schools widely employed multi-sensory teaching.” The programme 
stemmed from Orton’s recommendation at the end of his 1925 article, 
““Word-Blindness” in School Children’: ‘it would seem as if methods could 
be devised which will teach those with outstanding cases [of specific reading 
disability] to read, as well as shorten the period of emotional stress in cases 
of lesser severity. It is obvious that to be effective such methods must be de- 
veloped in consonance with a sound neurologic background and be ad- 
equately controlled by careful observation and experiments in training.“ 
At its core, the Orton-Gillingham-Stillman programme employed a se- 
quential system of reading instruction: its purpose was to teach children 
the fundamentals of word formation before they addressed whole words. 
Gillingham and Stillman, building on Orton’s recommendation, were rig- 
orous in the programme’s construction: 
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They sorted, with computer-like efficiency, the words of our language 
containing various single phonograms [a symbol representing a vocal 
sound], those containing diagraphs [two letters forming a single 
sound] and diphthongs [two vowels constituting a gliding sound], 
and those which followed a certain pattern of syllable division. They 
developed spelling rules and located exceptions to them, determined 
which spellings of vowel sounds occurred with the greatest frequency 
in our language, and then developed procedures for mastering non- 
phonetic words ... Gillingham and Stillman worked with the precision 
of engineers erecting a building, beginning with a firm foundation, 
block by block, testing and retesting their methodology. As surely as 
lives could be lost if a building were poorly constructed, the con- 
tribution of a mind could be lost if a child were unable to process his 
own language.” 


In the decades that followed, the programme was implemented in centres 
and schools across the United States. The manual, still in print, was revised 
several times (it is currently in its seventh edition); following Stillman’s death 
in 1947, the year after the first edition, Gillingham insisted that Stillman be 
included as co-author on all future editions. 

As well as marking the first dedicated instruction for those with reading 
disabilities, and cementing the pre-eminent place of educational psychology 
in addressing dyslexia, Gillingham and Stillman’s work represented some- 
thing else: for the first time, women were coming to prominence in dyslexia 
research. In this way, Gillingham and Stillman’s response to Orton’s call for 
a programme of remedial instruction illustrates, in microcosm, how the so- 
cial dynamics of the field of reading disability, at least in certain locations, 
were shifting. In Britain in 1921, the psychologist Lucy Fildes had published 
perhaps the first account of word-blindness by a female researcher.” In 1932, 
a colleague of Orton’s at the State Psychopathic Hospital in Iowa, Marion 
Monroe, published Children Who Cannot Read, in which she developed 
Orton’s theories.” In the cases of Gillingham and Stillman, interest in the 
area stemmed from their meeting children with specific reading disability 
in schools, as teaching was one of the few professions that women could 
enter in the early twentieth century.” It was also via teaching that a female 
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pioneer of dyslexia remediation on the opposite side of the Atlantic, and a 
contemporary of Gillingham and Stillman, first encountered the condition: 
Edith Norrie. 

Edith Norrie was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1889; her father was 
a physician and her mother a nurse. At school, Norrie struggled with reading 
and spelling; she had dyslexia, several years before the work of the Victorian 
physicians first alerted specialists to the condition in children. To compen- 
sate, Norrie developed her aptitude for music. She learned to play the piano 
and to sing to concert standard, performing at venues across Copenhagen 
and on Danish national radio. Rather than pursuing music at the expense 
of literacy, Norrie sought to teach herself reading and spelling, too — the im- 
petus for these efforts being the difficulty she faced in writing love letters to 
her fiancé. To this end, she ‘began to work out techniques that could improve 
her spelling. Among other things, she dissolved words into their basic [syl- 
labic] form, then mastered the various inflections of them.” After qualifying 
as a teacher in 1935, Norrie founded the Ordblinde Instituttet (Word-Blind 
Institute) in 1939 by converting a large private house in Hellerup, a suburb 
of Copenhagen.* It was one of the first centres in the world dedicated to 
the remediation of dyslexic difficulties. 

Norrie’s devotion to the cause was substantial; it could also be alienating. 
Her loyalty to her own methods ultimately led some of the teachers at the 
Ordblinde Instituttet to move on, founding their own school in the late 
1940s. Nevertheless, Norrie’s efforts to devise an instructional system for 
those with dyslexia resulted in a lasting contribution: the Norrie letter-case, 
a box-set of letters and common letter combinations, which enabled the 
user to break down words into their constituent phonetic elements. At first, 
she used this only herself; later, she developed a formal version that could 
be used by the pupils at the Ordblinde Instituttet. In contrast to the Orton- 
Gillingham-Stillman programme, Norrie’s letter-case was based on her own 
experiences as a person with dyslexia, rather than a systematic survey of 
reading difficulties in children. However, in its emphasis on phonics-based 
instruction, and its requirement for multi-sensory engagement, Norrie’s ap- 
proach was similar to that of the Americans. It was also influential. Into the 
1960s, the Ordblinde Instituttet remained one of the only dyslexia centres 
in existence, visited by educationalists from around the world who were in- 
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terested in learning more about the condition and how it could be treated. 
Norrie’s letter-case was reissued in the 1970s by her former pupil, Helen 
Arkell, founder of the Helen Arkell Dyslexia Centre in Britain.” 

Following the lead of Gillingham, Stillman, and Norrie, the role of women 
in dyslexia research and teaching expanded in the decades ahead. One reason 
for this was that women were relatively well represented in the teaching pro- 
fession, where children with dyslexia were to be encountered. A further con- 
tributory factor was the rise of parent groups and associations from the 
1930s. Across Western states, parents were taking greater responsibility for 
their children’s education; their interest in schooling did not end, as it had 
traditionally, at the school gates.** Given the centrality of literacy to profes- 
sional success, the mothers of children with word-blindness, in particular, 
began to hold schools to account and seek ways to ameliorate their children’s 
difficulties. Like Norrie, these mothers were often from middle-class back- 
grounds. Where state-provided education was inadequate to their needs, as 
it often was, they leveraged professional contacts and private sources of capi- 
tal to build an early infrastructure of support for those with dyslexia that 
would emerge more fully in the 1960s and 1970s. 

In professional psychology, there were further reasons for women like 
Anna Gillingham to be working in clinical and school settings, rather than 
in academic institutions: ‘For most of the twentieth century, female psy- 
chologists were expected to work with children and families, domains that 
men thought suited women’s “natural” capacities?” ‘Women predominated 
in clinical and school psychology, as lower-rank employees administering 
psychological testing, because male academic psychologists regarded these 
occupations as inferior to their own.” Because of this, ‘a two-tiered labour- 
market in Psychology existed: high-paid academic positions for men, lower- 
paid applied positions for women.® 

In the case of word-blindness, gender inequalities thus mapped onto 
other divides. Psychologists in formal academic settings, mostly male, some- 
times adopted a cynicism toward dyslexia that those who worked directly 
with children in school settings, often female, did not. There were also geo- 
graphical divisions: the tide of psychological understanding of dyslexia did 
not rise uniformly across Western, or even anglophone, countries. In Britain, 
despite the pioneering work of Hinshelwood and his contemporaries, there 
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was a lull in interest in dyslexia between the 1920s and 1950s, in part because 
the attention of psychology was focused on the difficulties faced by the re- 
turning servicemen of two world wars.® One of the few British psychologists 
who did engage with word-blindness during this period, Cyril Burt, adopted 
a significantly more sceptical position on the topic than the more progressive 
attitudes of Orton, Gillingham, Stillman, and Norrie. 


Cyril Burt, the Heritability of Intelligence, 
and Early Scepticism of Word-Blindness 


Cyril Burt was born into a medical family in London in 1883. After attending 
a state elementary school, Burt was educated at the King’s School in 
Warwick, then Christ’s Hospital School in London. He later attended Jesus 
College, Oxford, where he read classics, but also developed interests in 
philosophy and psychology. Burt’s curiosity in these subjects was cultivated 
by William McDougall, professor of psychology, whose work considered 
the heritability of intelligence amongst other topics. 

In 1907, McDougall recruited Burt to assist with a survey of the mental 
characteristics of the British population proposed by Francis Galton. During 
this research, Burt came into contact with Charles Spearman and Karl Pear- 
son, both sympathetic to social Darwinism and the eugenicist project that 
Galton had done much to initiate. Their views heavily influenced the young 
Burt.” In 1909, Burt published the results of his experimental tests of intel- 
ligence — findings that led him to believe that intelligence was principally 
hereditary in origin.® In his later career, he developed a more class-focused 
strand to his work, suggesting that intelligence was correlated with occupa- 
tional level, and that this correlation was passed down through generations. 
After his death, investigators suggested that some of his data had been fals- 
ified and many of his findings exaggerated.® During his lifetime, he was one 
of the most celebrated academic psychologists in the country.* 

Burt’s work crystallized a number of prominent ideas in Britain and other 
Western states during the early twentieth century. These included the beliefs 
that social class was, in large part, a product of innate differences in intelli- 
gence; that determining who performed below average educationally was 
important in ensuring the health of society, rather than as a means to help 
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the individual; and that psychology, via intelligence testing and other 
methods, could serve the state as a mode through which the mental abilities 
of the population could be gauged and, if necessary, regulated. Burt’s work 
promoted and extended these ideas. Appointed Britain’s first educational 
psychologist by a governmental body, the London County Council, in 1913, 
Burt’s suggestion that intellectual differences between social classes were in- 
herent informed British educational policy in the decades immediately fol- 
lowing World War I.® By 1920, Burt, building on the work of Spearman and 
others, believed that he had developed a way of accurately measuring innate 
intelligence, and employed this in his research for educational authorities.*° 
In this sense, Burt ‘effectively established Psychology’s function as an ad- 
ministrative technology in the U.K.” 

Burt also showed an especial interest in word-blindness. As early as 1920, 
following Hinshelwood and others, he noted that while word-blindness was, 
‘in the literal sense, a mental defect ... since congenital word-blindness does 
not directly affect general mental efficiency, but is by definition specific and 
localised, it does not to my mind constitute deficiency in the technical 
sense. By 1935, he had decided that, because it did not relate to general 
abilities, the concept was largely useless, with specific reading difficulties a 
product of poor teaching and unfocused students. If students were suitably 
intelligent, Burt proposed, ‘practically all the cases commonly diagnosed as 
suffering from “congenital alexia” (disability in reading due to inborn defect 
in the centre for words seen or words heard) could be converted to normal 
readers with six to eighteen months’ special training. In other words, 
dyslexia was something of a ruse; an excuse for poor performance in 
reading, easily cured by the trained professional. This cynicism toward the 
concept marked Burt’s later research on the condition, including his most 
comprehensive publication on reading difficulties, “Teaching Backward 
Readers’ (1946): 


With children who suffer from special disability in reading, i.e., who 
are not notably backward in intelligence or in other subjects, the first 
step should be to discover the chief cause (or causes) in each individ- 
ual case. For them there is no one best method. Psychiatrists outside 
child guidance centres are still rather prone to diagnose such cases in 
terms of one or other of the alleged varieties of ‘congenital aphasia’. 
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Most frequently the child is declared to be suffering from ‘congenital 
word-blindness’; and the parent or teacher is told that ‘there is little 
use trying to train non-existent brain structures. Nearly every edu- 
cational psychologist has had cases referred to him in which this ver- 
dict has been pronounced; and it now seems pretty well agreed that, 
provided adequate and appropriate teaching can be arranged, prac- 
tically all such cases will respond as well as their intelligence and other 
abilities will permit.”° 


But what was this appropriate teaching? “On the whole’, Burt continued, ‘it 
would seem that the best method for teaching dull and backward readers is 
one which is predominantly visual (the so-called “look-and-say” or “whole 
word” method) ... The kinaesthetic [method] by itself proves less satisfac- 
tory; the alphabetic, decidedly poor; the phonic, the least effective of all?” 
Thus, Burt’s recommended strategy exhibited a curious ignorance of the 
more sustained research and recommendations around reading disability 
of Orton, Gillingham, and Stillman in the United States, and even of the 
work of his Victorian compatriots. As their work, and the Orton-Gilling- 
ham-Stillman approach, described, phonics-based instruction seemed the 
most appropriate for those with dyslexia, whose reading difficulties stemmed 
from a problem breaking down words into their constituent elements. Later 
research would show that such instruction was indeed efficacious for the 
dyslexic child.” The attention of Burt to word-blindness thus had a deleteri- 
ous effect on research of the condition, especially in Britain, which generally 
failed to continue the progress made by Hinshelwood and others. 

Central to Burt’s critique of word-blindness was the implicit contention 
that it was a kind of pseudo-pathology, over-diagnosed by poorly trained 
psychiatrists (“Nearly every educational psychologist has had cases referred 
to him in which this verdict has been pronounced’).? Undoubtedly, some 
of these verdicts were erroneous, but Burt carried out no systematic effort 
to understand how prevalent such ‘false positives’ were. Burt’s most con- 
certed critique of dyslexia came toward the end of his career in 1966, when 
he issued a ‘counterblast to dyslexia’ reiterating the points above.” Such ar- 
guments found especial resonance in the decades ahead as parents, often 
mothers, came to the fore in dyslexia teaching, advocacy, and (to a lesser ex- 
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tent) research. Parents’ status as ‘non-experts’ with vested interests, along 
with their gender, made them easy targets for this line of argument, which 
increasingly came from policymakers and civil servants eager to avoid the 
economic cost of providing dyslexia support. 

Burt’s work also reflected something else: the darker side of psychological 
interest in cognitive functioning during this period. In contrast to more 
progressive psychologists, Burt’s descriptions of children with specific read- 
ing disability were riddled with condescending terminology. While initial 
European and American interest in children’s development emerged, in part, 
from a concern with helping individuals, it emerged too from an interest in 
‘bettering’ society at large. As the historian Bonnie Evans has recounted, 
‘Early-twentieth-century models of social development were created at a 
time when marked social hierarchies were assumed to be the norm, and an 
air of superiority prevailed amongst intellectuals who deemed themselves 
eligible to determine this hierarchy, often drawing from evolutionary 
sciences to do so.” Burt himself was a eugenicist who published in the An- 
nals of Eugenics and the Eugenics Review.’° While, unlike other eugenicists 
of the time, he generally considered any differences in intelligence between 
races and between sexes environmental, his views on differences between 
social classes were predicated on nature not nurture — feeble-mindedness 
he believed to be an inherited trait. In 1912, he described a test comparing 
two groups of socially differentiated pupils: 


The children tested at the Preparatory School were nearly all sons of 
men of eminence in the intellectual world — university professors, col- 
lege lecturers and tutors, Fellows of the Royal Society, and bishops. The 
children at the Elementary School were mainly sons of small tradesmen. 
Calculations showed that, with two exceptions, the average perform- 
ances of the Preparatory boys were all superior to those of the Elemen- 
tary boys; in most cases superior even to those of the cleverest groups 
of the Elementary boys ... We have already seen that proficiency at such 
tests does not depend upon opportunity or training, but upon some 
quality innate. The resemblance in degree of intelligence between the 
boys and their parents must, therefore, be due to inheritance. We thus 
have an experimental demonstration that intelligence is hereditary.” 
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There were several reasons for Burt’s focus on children in his research. The 
size and scope of compulsory schooling by the 1940s meant that this was 
the first place that differences in intellectual performance emerged. Burt’s 
belief that, at least for some specific conditions such as congenital word- 
blindness, specialist tuition could be beneficial, also meant that it was im- 
portant to identify learning difficulties as early as possible (and it showed, 
too, that there were perhaps limits to his belief that differences in ability 
were innate). In addition, there were the more troubling requirements of 
societal expediency: 


For reasons of rights, responsibilities, and cost, the British state never, 
in fact, had either the will or the ability to apply psychology as a tool 
of effective regulation over a broad swathe of the adult population [in 
the first half of the twentieth century]. Even when it came to those 
more exposed within an institutional setting, where such ideological 
and economic objections were weaker — the mental hospital, the 
prison, and the army — advances were slow. The position of children, 
however, was fundamentally different. It was society’s responsibility to 
provide them with care; it was not yet their right to resist. Moreover, 
the emergence of a universal elementary education system and an ex- 
panding secondary system provided what was a unique opportunity 
to reach out at a formative stage to a cross-section of the population 
as a whole. Unsurprisingly, work on the advance of psychological regu- 
lation leans heavily on the example of the child, drawing attention in 
particular to mental testing and child guidance.” 


Indeed, one of the practical applications of Burt’s work in Britain was the 
creation of child guidance clinics: state-funded institutions to which children 
with an array of ‘problems; including feeble-mindedness, neuroticism, and 
word-blindness, were referred.” In the 1920s, the first child guidance clinics 
opened. In 1932, ‘the City of Oxford [one of the first local authorities to in- 
volve itself in the area], with the approval of the Board of Education, opened 
an educational clinic for the purpose of examining children for, among other 
things, mental deficiency. The child guidance movement fostered new 
understandings of childhood and parenting that would linger into the sec- 
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ond half of the century. ‘Standardised testing, descriptions of “normal” de- 
velopmental stages, and a general belief that parents (particularly mothers) 
could and did produce most pathology in children were necessary pre- 
requisites for the Child Guidance movement’s existence. In this way, child 
guidance ‘carried within it (and reflected) a growing cultural misogyny, grad- 
ually leading to a pervasive attitude that “professionals” were far more trust- 
worthy than ordinary mothers.” It also problematized children who did not 
conform to statistical norms of educational performance. 


Anxiety and Adaptation: Growing Up Word-Blind in the 
First Half of the Twentieth Century 


The work of Samuel Orton, Anna Gillingham, and Bessie Stillman in the 
United States, and of Edith Norrie in Denmark, demonstrated a greater sen- 
sitivity to how children experienced dyslexia, and what this difficulty meant 
for them in their everyday lives. Their work was underscored by a belief 
that children with dyslexia were not responsible for their difficulties, and 
that the duty of society was to help those with the condition, rather than 
to ignore or denigrate them. On the other hand, influential figures like Cyril 
Burt in Britain, who also sought treatment for those with word-blindness, 
possessed more traditional attitudes; for Burt, the responsibility for poor 
educational performance was placed squarely on the shoulders of those 
who were struggling. Each of these experts distinguished those with dyslexia 
from ‘normal learners, but the motivations for their actions were different. 
The geographical diffusion of these figures — and the fact that, in the case 
of Burt, his views were considerably less progressive than earlier Britons 
who had worked on the topic — shows that tracing a singular history of dys- 
lexia is problematic. Having dyslexia has meant something quite different, 
at different times, in different places; and the prospects for those with dys- 
lexia — in education, in employment, in general life — have varied according 
to a range of contextual factors. 

Nevertheless, the story of dyslexia is not a full one unless it offers an in- 
dication of what it was like to experience dyslexia at different points in the 
past. Such biographies can be only illustrative, especially in earlier decades 
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when records are scarcer (and the difficulty of diagnosing dyslexia retroac- 
tively more substantial), but they add texture to the frequently ‘top-down’ 
understandings of the first dyslexia researchers. 

As with the Victorian period, it is easier to uncover first-hand accounts 
of dyslexia from the professional classes during the early twentieth century 
than it is to excavate more prosaic experiences of the condition. In part, of 
course, this is because those who were formally diagnosed, and who were 
able to publish their own encounters with dyslexia, frequently came from 
more privileged backgrounds or grew up to enter the same. In the case of 
Ronald Hall, a senior employee at the British Foreign Office, his 1945 account 
of growing up with word-blindness during the first decades of the twentieth 
century was published in the British Journal of Ophthalmology (showing 
that, even by the mid-1940s, the legacy of the early ophthalmological interest 
in the condition, while dwindling, remained). It includes a vivid description 
of the psychological repercussions of the condition, at an age when children’s 
ability to perform like their peers often seems crucial to them: 


Having suffered from word blindness as a child and, incredible as it 
may seem looking back, being unable to read up to the age of fifteen 
... I can speak from experience when I say what a terrible handicap 
this is for a child. Although in World War No.1, I spent over three years 
at the Front, I can truthfully say that I never during those years experi- 
enced a fraction of the stark terror that I did as a boy at school during 
English lessons lest I should be called upon to read aloud and reveal 
to the whole class that I could not do so. Every possible device I could 
I used to kill time so that my turn to read aloud might not come before 
the lesson ended. I asked every possible question and then every poss- 
ible question about the answer. Sometimes these tactics just saved me 
but not always. There must be many children who are to-day living a 
similar nightmare existence for a child’s sensitivity and fear of ridicule 
are limitless.* 


Hall’s parents were not uninterested in his plight, but their power to assist 
was limited: ‘In my childhood my parents did what they could to help me, 
taking me to an ophthalmologic surgeon who prescribed glasses, but these 
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produced no effect whatever. It was also suggested that I should read words 
written in very large type but this also proved of no assistance. * 

Instead, Hall developed his own method of phonics-based remediation: 
‘All words must be analysed or broken down into their smallest parts and 
then synthesised again by associations.” This enabled Hall to pass into the 
top branch of the civil service, where his career was apparently successful. 
Hall’s tale of triumph over adversity was cited approvingly in the pages of 
the Lancet, amongst other publications.* 

But even where parents sought to help, assistance was limited by a lack 
of widespread recognition of the condition. This was true even for persons 
who attended elite schools. Helen Arkell was born in the Netherlands in 
1920. Her father, Emil, was a member of the Norwegian diplomatic ser- 
vice, and her mother, Dorothy Latham, was English, born in the Surrey 
village of Frensham. Following his posting to Holland, Arkell’s father was 
ordered to Berlin, then Copenhagen. While living in Copenhagen, Arkell 
attended a French convent school. Indeed, it was the internationalism of 
her childhood that meant Arkell’s dyslexia was initially misdiagnosed, 
attributed to her peripatetic upbringing and consequent exposure to 
multiple languages rather than any innate difficulty with language: ‘I was 
very bad at school. I read very inadequately and very, very slowly and my 
writing was atrocious. I found putting my thoughts on paper was ex- 
tremely difficult. It was luck that it wasn’t a conventional school because 
everybody thought “oh, poor thing, she’s mixed up with her languages”, 
so nobody blamed me for it’*” 

Despite the sympathy extended by her teachers, the emotional reper- 
cussions for Arkell of going undiagnosed were substantial. Indeed, her ex- 
periences were highly similar to the experiences of Hall, several decades 
earlier, on the other side of the North Sea: ‘It was desperate being told to do 
a page of homework, to read it, and then write about it. I used to wake up 
at night and put a couple of hours in to try and keep things turning over. 
Not that it was very successful, but I was trying to compensate in some way 
... One of my abiding memories is being told to read a poem in Norwegian. 
The nuns thought they were being kind to me and I stood up with everyone 
looking at me and all I can remember is a blur. I couldn't see letters or words 
at all and that made me feel absolutely awful?** 
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Arkell’s dyslexia was only formally diagnosed when she was thirty. Arkell 
had moved to England, but her sister, Binkie, remained in Denmark. ‘I re- 
member very clearly one letter we got [from Binkie] said, “thank goodness 
now we know what’s wrong with Carl [Helen’s cousin]: he’s word-blind. 
They’ve got no idea what this [word-blindness] is, but they have a name for 
his difficulty.” Carl’s experience at school in the 1940s had been challenging: 
“He was made the class buffoon and the teachers pinned up his essays for 
everybody to look at’ As time went on, ‘I was over there [Denmark] several 
times, I found that all the silly things he [Carl] did were exactly the same as 
I did? By this point, Edith Norrie had founded the Ordblinde Instituttet in 
Copenhagen. Indeed, it was Norrie who diagnosed Carl’s dyslexia: ‘she had 
tested Carl and said he was word blind or dyslexic. I asked her to look at me, 
too, and she said: “yes, there’s no doubt about it”. I was dyslexic.® Arkell 
went on to found the Helen Arkell Dyslexia Centre in her mother’s home 
village, one of the earliest specialist dyslexia centres in Britain. Arkell was, 
it might be said, one of the lucky ones: her dyslexia had been identified and 
she possessed the wherewithal to do something about it. 

Elsewhere, progressive private schools were also developing greater 
specialist instruction for children with word-blindness. Millfield, an inde- 
pendent school in Somerset, England, was founded in 1936 by Jack Meyer: 
one of the first co-educational schools in the country, with a reputation for 
teaching students with a range of abilities. In 1942, Millfield became the first 
school in Britain to help a child overcome word-blindness by that name. 
The child in question was Martin Attlee, son of then Deputy Prime Minister 
Clement. Martin later obtained a place at university, and Millfield continues 
to describe itself as the first school in Britain to have offered assistance to a 
child with dyslexia.” 

Other children, of course, were not so fortunate, although prospects var- 
ied. The case of Louise Bartie is illustrative of those whose difficulties were 
identified, often sympathetically, but nevertheless went unaddressed. Born 
in Warwick in 1923, Louise attended St Paul’s primary school in Leamington. 
There, she was evidently a hard worker, but her reading and spelling skills 
lagged. In 1932, aged nine, her school report was positive, but also expressed 
concern at her progress in literacy: ‘Louise is very intelligent but her reading 
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and spelling are below standard. The next year, the same problem was noted: 
“Louise is a splendid worker, but must still try hard with her reading and 
spelling’ Louise went on to secondary school, but her struggles led to dis- 
engagement from her studies. She would register at school in the morning, 
then change into a spare set of clothes and cycle to Leamington for the day. 
After school, she would find out from friends what the day’s classes had in- 
volved so that she could relay this to her mother. Louise later joined the Post 
Office as a telephonist, where her reading and writing skills mattered less. 
She volunteered to work in London during World War II, and later became 
a Post Office manager responsible for infrastructure projects. Her dyslexia 
was not identified until after she retired. Like many of her generation from 
less wealthy backgrounds, she found ways to adapt, rather than recognition 
and support.” 

The prospects for children with dyslexia from a broader range of back- 
grounds were about to change, though. In Britain, the 1944 Education Act 
widened access to formal state education, and for the first time local edu- 
cation authorities had responsibility for those with learning difficulties. 
The tripartite system of education instituted by the Education Act —‘gram- 
mar schools for the most able, based on “intelligence tests”, secondary mod- 
ern schools for most pupils, and secondary technical schools for those 
perceived to have technical or scientific ability — was designed to increase 
opportunities for all learners, despite its rootedness in the 1q-calibrated pol- 
icy proposals of educationalists such as Cyril Burt.” The act increased the 
school-leaving age in Britain to fifteen and, in ‘ensuring secondary education 
for all according to age, ability, and aptitude ... for the first time constructed 
a full national system of education’.** Perhaps more pertinently, it reflected 
the formation of a welfare state in which individual difficulties came to be 
seen as something that society should help ameliorate. A ‘golden age’ of dys- 
lexia research and support was set to begin. 


Chapter 2 - Key Points 

* By the 1920s, British research on dyslexia was waning and American 
research came to the fore 

* In the United States, the most prominent dyslexia researchers and 
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teachers were Samuel T. Orton, Anna Gillingham, and Bessie Stillman, 
whose systematic multi-sensory methods of teaching would prove 
highly influential 

* In Denmark, Edith Norrie founded one of the first specialist dyslexia 
schools in the late 1930s 

* The first half of the twentieth century also saw denunciations of 
dyslexia from educational psychologists such as Cyril Burt 


PART 2 


Evidence 


3 


Dyslexia Discussed: The Foundation and Work 
of the Word Blind Centre (1962-72) 


Building on the late nineteenth-century studies of the German physicians 
who initially identified Wortblindheit, researchers in Britain, Denmark, and 
the United States sketched the first contours of a dyslexia community in the 
opening half of the twentieth century. This community led research on read- 
ing difficulties, with the latter coming under the terms word-blindness, 
alexia, reading retardation, and reading disability, as well as dyslexia. Toward 
the middle of the twentieth century, the first groups dedicated to better 
understanding the cognitive profile of dyslexia emerged and the interests of 
reading researchers around the world began to coalesce. This was not yet 
the start of what might be called a dyslexia infrastructure; it was restricted 
to individual research and teaching centres. However, it was the first step in 
moving dyslexia from a niche scientific concern into a difficulty that could 
be treated at scale. 

In Denmark, as we have seen, the Ordblinde Instituttet was created in 
1939 by Edith Norrie to assist children with word-blindness, and in the 
United States the Orton Society was founded in 1949 by June Orton. Building 
on the legacy of her husband Samuel Orton, and that of his colleagues Anna 
Gillingham, Bessie Stillman, and others, the society trained specialist 
teachers and published instructional materials for those requiring assistance 
with specific reading difficulties. From 1956, it began an annual publication 
to disseminate its research, the Bulletin of the Orton Society.’ One of its early 
vice-presidents (1959—65) was Sally Childs, a pioneer of dyslexia support in 
the United States and an inspiration for Marion Welchman, later founder 
of the British Dyslexia Association.* During the ‘reading wars’ of the 1950s 
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and 1960s (and beyond), which pitted proponents of the ‘look-and-say’ or 
‘whole word’ approach to reading instruction against advocates of phono- 
logical methods, the society largely remained out of the fray.3 A landmark 
for the society came in 1982 when it changed its name to the Orton Dyslexia 
Society, reflecting a growing acceptance of the term, which the society had 
helped to foster, in the United States and around the world.‘ By this time, 
similar organisations, such as the British Dyslexia Association, were creating 
an international landscape of dyslexia awareness and support. 

In Britain, the forerunner of the British Dyslexia Association and other 
specialist dyslexia organisations was the Word Blind Centre for Dyslexic 
Children: the first institution in the country dedicated to dyslexia assessment 
and assistance, and one of the first of its type in the world. It was also a pion- 
eer in other respects. At a conference in London in 1962, which preceded the 
centre’s founding, an international array of researchers, including partici- 
pants from Denmark, France, and the United States, assembled to discuss 
unexpected difficulties with learning to read: that is, reading difficulties that 
could not be attributed to poor education or other factors. The conference 
was funded by the International Children’s Aid Association (1caa), which 
was founded in 1888 by the clergyman Allen Dowdeswell Graham to assist 
children from poor backgrounds with a variety of disabilities. The confer- 
ence was perhaps the first occasion that dyslexia’s international scope was 
gauged, including the progress that had been made in the United States and 
elsewhere while British engagement had stalled in the first decades of the 
twentieth century. The history of the Word Blind Centre, then, serves as a 
case study of the status of dyslexia at the beginning of the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

In keeping with histories of dyslexia more broadly, historical reflections 
on the Word Blind Centre have generally been authored by those who 
worked at the centre or who were involved with its work, including Mac- 
donald Critchley, Tim Miles, Sandhya Naidoo, and Alfred White Franklin. 
In the sole scholarly account of the centre, William Whyte identifies two 
major themes of the centre’s work: (1) its role in offering an initial classifi- 
cation of dyslexia, that is, in attempting to build an evidence base for dys- 
lexia’s existence; and (2) its focus, for a variety of reasons, on middle-class 
pupils rather than those from more disadvantaged backgrounds.’ For Whyte, 
this makes the legacies of the centre complex: “The London Word Blind 
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Centre for Dyslexic Children achieved much in its short existence. It formed 
a focus for further work and a seedbed for other organisations. It helped 
those children who attended it. The research it supported was widely read 
and would inspire other researchers, as well as reassuring those already com- 
mitted to the concept of dyslexia. What the Centre could not do — and could 
hardly be expected to do — was to overcome the many stark divisions and 
sharp disagreements over dyslexia.‘ 

Certainly, the Word Blind Centre never resolved the debates over how 
best to define dyslexia, contested principally between medical professionals 
at the centre and external educational psychologists critical of its work. 
These debates echoed the sometimes contentious discussions of Victorian 
researchers, as well as the criticisms of dyslexia by Cyril Burt, who had re- 
tired in 1950 but remained an influential voice in British educational psy- 
chology, and continued to publish until his death in 1971. In addition, the 
demographic profile of the children assisted by the centre led to unhelpful 
beliefs that dyslexia was a kind of middle-class con — perpetrated by anxious 
parents wishing to explain and so justify the poor academic performance 
of their children, and to divorce their children’s reading difficulties from 
general intelligence. 

However, there is a more optimistic view of the centre and of its accom- 
plishments. The disputes over the existence of dyslexia that took place 
between members of the Word Blind Centre and educationalists were rife 
with vested interests. Educational psychologists, especially those allied to 
local and national governments, were wary of what they saw as an incursion 
by doctors and academic psychologists into their sphere of influence — 
‘special education, as it was later known. Education officials were concerned 
that recognition of dyslexia would require them to expend huge sums on 
support, given their statutory duties (under the Education Act of 1944) to 
provide appropriate schooling to all pupils. Undoubtedly, parents of 
children at the centre had vested interests. Nevertheless, the evidence for 
dyslexia produced by the Word Blind Centre was not the creation of par- 
ents; it was the product of experts whose principal concern was maximising 
children’s welfare. 

Central here are questions of power and of perspective. If one examines 
the Word Blind Centre from the point of view of all children struggling with 
reading during the 1960s, its work, conducted by a medical and academic 
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elite, predominantly helping children from better-off backgrounds, can seem 
parochial, even biased. Similar claims of class bias have been made about 
other social movements of the 1960s, including those for gender equality 
and for disability rights, often led initially by middle-class academics, ac- 
tivists, and charities.” However, the practical necessities of how civil society 
organisations and campaigns for minority rights were formed cannot be 
overlooked. At least at first, these were the only groups of individuals with 
the power and influence to get campaigns aimed at social justice off the 
ground. Later, when the movements were better embedded into society, with 
a larger support base, they could broaden their objectives, seeking to ensure 
that all those who required assistance were helped. In this way, the bourgeois 
nature of the Word Blind Centre was indicative of the society in which it 
was created, rather than a part of its design. 

A more instructive perspective to adopt when considering the centre’s 
formation and work is one that looks at contemporary provision for special 
educational needs. At the point of the creation of the Word Blind Centre, 
there was almost no provision for reading disabilities in state education.® 
Although the Word Blind Centre comprised individuals from medicine and 
academia, the Word Blind Centre was not funded by a major hospital or 
university; it was funded by the 1caa, a charity. While this gave it a royal 
stamp of approval (Princess Margaret was president of the 1caa), it did not 
entitle the Word Blind Centre to dedicated state funding or to the recogni- 
tion of central government. In the broader landscape of medicine and edu- 
cation, it was a minor entity, its accomplishments predicated on the work 
of its small, modestly paid, but passionate staff. 


Setting the Stage: Alfred White Franklin, the Word-Blindness 
Conference, and a New Dyslexia Centre 


Born in London in 1905, Alfred White Franklin was the second son of Ethel 
and Philip Franklin — the latter a Harley Street surgeon, specialising in otor- 
hinolaryngology (conditions of the ear, nose, and throat). Despite an early 
interest in classics, White Franklin followed his father into the medical pro- 
fession, studying medicine at the University of Cambridge, before returning 
to London and being appointed assistant physician at St Bartholomew’s 
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(Barts) and Queen Charlotte’s Hospitals in 1935 and 1937, respectively. White 
Franklin, who came to specialise in paediatrics, retained his affiliation with 
the two hospitals across his career and into his retirement as honorary con- 
sultant to both. It was during White Franklin’s clinical work at the hospitals 
that he first encountered children with reading difficulties without an ob- 
vious cause, and that his interest in word-blindness began.? 

As we have seen, during the first decades of White Franklin’s career, from 
the early 1940s to the late 1950s, little was known about dyslexia in Britain; 
the early impetus of the Victorian researchers had been largely lost. To gauge 
the extent of dyslexia research, White Franklin used his connections at the 
ICAA, where he was chairman, to fund a conference on ‘Word-Blindness or 
Specific Developmental Dyslexia. The conference, which took place at Barts 
Hospital on 12 April 1962, was organised by White Franklin with several col- 
leagues: Thomas Ingram, of the Department of Child Life and Health at 
the University of Edinburgh; George Meredith, a psychologist at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds; and Wilfrid Sheldon, a physician at Great Ormond Street 
Children’s Hospital.’ White Franklin described the conference’s purpose: 
“To ventilate what is known and thought about the diagnosis and treatment 
of specific developmental dyslexia, a condition that is diagnosed in children 
and adults and therefore is diagnosable. The condition is known and ac- 
cepted as a rare one in the severe forms that so adversely affect school prog- 
ress, the attitude to learning, the general behaviour and the emotional 
development of the sufferers.” 

Representing the first major conference on dyslexia, speakers attended 
from across the world — from America, James Roswell Gallagher, a lecturer 
in paediatrics at Harvard Medical School, and Donald Shankweiler, research 
fellow at the National Institute of Health in Bethesda, Maryland, whose later 
research on dyslexia’s causes would prove particularly influential; from Den- 
mark, Ingrid Riis-Vestergaard of Edith Norrie’s Ordblinde Instituttet in Co- 
penhagen; and from France, Suzanne de Séchelles, a leading speech and 
language therapist based in Paris. As the background of these speakers 
showed, dyslexia was of increasingly worldwide concern, and at the Word- 
Blindness Conference the interests of these international researchers were 
brought together for the first time. 

From Britain, speakers included several who would become influential 
in the dyslexia world in later decades, including: Macdonald Critchley, a 
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physician at the National Hospital for Nervous Diseases in London and him- 
self a driving force behind the creation of the Word Blind Centre; Tim Miles, 
a psychologist at the University College of North Wales, who would go on 
to become a leading figure in dyslexia research and awareness; and Maisie 
Holt, a clinical psychologist at Barts, who had been informally treating 
children with word-blindness for several years. All three were also appointed 
to the Word Blind Committee. In total, as many as 350 attendees came to 
the conference; so many that they ‘almost literally jammed the doors.” Evi- 
dently, there was a substantial demand to know more about unexplained 
reading difficulties. 

In his opening remarks, White Franklin noted the diversity of profes- 
sional backgrounds from which speakers and attendees came. Dyslexia was 
no longer the sole preserve of medics, as it had been during the Victorian 
period, even if medicine was still the field that had brought the conference 
together: ‘Now this is an extraordinary thing to me that people represent- 
ing so many different disciplines — this, I think, is now the word we use for 
jobs — have been gathered together; it’s an astonishing and very hopeful 
thing. We have here neurologists, paediatricians, Medical Officers of Health, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, Social Workers, various professors concerned 
with language and education, apart from school teachers and just some 
plain parents.” 

White Franklin’s final reference, which understandably riled some of the 
‘plain parents’ who attended, spoke to the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of dyslexia: parental efforts to obtain educational and political support 
via the foundation of organisations such as the British Dyslexia Association. 
Indeed many of those who would help to start such organisations were in 
the audience, but, for the time being, the diverse range of professionals 
whom White Franklin had enlisted led the way in the understanding of and 
debate around dyslexia. 

This plurality of professions was both a help and a hindrance to the im- 
mediate cause of achieving better dyslexia support. While it demonstrated 
the breadth of interest in the topic, rivalries and disputes between profes- 
sions both continued and expanded the rifts demonstrated in Victorian dis- 
cussions of the condition, such as the debate between the ophthalmologist 
James Hinshelwood and the physician William Broadbent over the defini- 
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tion of word-blindness, contested in the Lancet. At the Word-Blindness Con- 
ference, disputes mirrored contemporary fractures in the world of ‘child de- 
velopment’ — an interdisciplinary field concerned with the biological, 
psychological, and emotional changes of childhood, and how these could 
be influenced to best equip children for adult life. As William Whyte has ar- 
gued, in the context of the Word Blind Centre’s formation: ‘Psychologists 
and psychiatrists differed on diagnosis and on treatment [across issues of 
child development]. At a major conference [the British Psychological So- 
ciety’s Annual General Meeting] in 1951, it was not only noted that their in- 
teractions were characterised by “tension, and at times bitterness”, but also 
that they were often “remarkably rude to one another”. There was likewise 
a “long-standing professional antagonism between doctors and psychol- 
ogists’, who similarly doubted the professional competence of one another. 
Teachers, too, competed for authority; as did educational psychologists.” 

In this way, although they had all come to learn more about dyslexia, a 
dividing line emerged at the conference between attendees who were more 
medically minded and those who were more educationally minded, the latter 
including psychologists involved in state education. In part, such differences 
mapped onto class divides, with the medical professionals frequently pos- 
sessing more markers of professional esteem. Commenting on the rivalry 
between these two groups, Whyte suggests, 


This division was long-standing because it was more than merely aca- 
demic. It was both professional and personal. It was to do with class 
and with status. As Adrian Wooldridge has argued, educational psy- 
chology ‘only managed to win a marginal position in English profes- 
sional life’ in the mid-twentieth century and educational psychologists 
‘failed to command the rewards which they felt were commensurate 
with their intellectual ability and professional dedication. They tended 
to come from more working- and lower middle-class backgrounds 
than their medical rivals. They were less likely to have attended public 
school or the ancient universities. Most spent time as teachers before 
they became academics. Almost none were elected fellows of either the 
British Academy or Royal Society — and there were for many years very 
few Chairs in psychology in Britain to which they might be promoted.” 
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Tim Miles, a psychologist at the University College of North Wales, who 
would later go on to found the Bangor Dyslexia Unit and develop the Bangor 
Dyslexia Test with his wife, Elaine, has recorded his introduction to the Word 
Blind Centre. His recollections show how this first move toward the forma- 
tion of a dyslexia infrastructure in Britain was premised on White Franklin’s 
cultivation of diverse professional networks, but also that these connections 
came with existing animosities and interdisciplinary rivalries. With reference 
to these disputes, Miles recalls the general tenor of discussion at the Word- 
Blindness Conference: 


The conference was a decidedly stormy one. There was a foretaste of 
the heated and not always very courteous arguments which were to 
rage about the concept of dyslexia for the next 20 years. I remember 
one educationalist [Dr J.C. Daniels] warning us that if we used this 
esoteric term ‘dyslexia we would be ‘tying a ball and chain’ on our 
teachers. I think he was somehow under the impression that if educa- 
tional difficulties had a neurological basis there was nothing one could 
do to remediate them. When a mother complained that her child had 
not received suitable help, an attempt was made (in a letter written to 
me after the conference) to discredit her evidence by saying that she 
was ‘a psychiatric patient. The letter also implied that if I libelled edu- 
cational authorities by implying that they were incompetent I might 
find myself taken to court.” 


There is much to unpack here. First, as Miles says, debates over dyslexia’s 
existence would prefigure similar discussions in the decades that followed. 
Miles’s hope that these would last twenty years, though, proved optimistic; 
such debates continue to the present day. In the early 1960s, a substantial 
evidence base for dyslexia was only beginning to emerge, and scepticism 
about its existence was commonplace. Principally, this scepticism came from 
educational psychologists who, like Cyril Burt in the 1940s, believed that 
dyslexia was an example of over-pathologizing by the medical profession, 
which the competent educational psychologist could attribute to poor teach- 
ing and so remedy.” As Sandhya Naidoo recalls of J.C. Daniels’s contribu- 
tion, ‘He thought that the problem of reading difficulty lay in the teaching 
methods adopted.’ While there were exceptions, such as Anna Gillingham 
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in the United States, an educational psychologist who acknowledged and 
refined the concept of dyslexia, educational psychology in the 1960s re- 
mained generally critical of ‘word-blindness’. 

Second, the complaint of a mother that her child’s difficulties were being 
ignored, and the subsequent dismissal of her concerns, foreshadowed a 
major aspect of dyslexia’s social history: the efforts of parents (usually, but 
not always, mothers) to obtain specialist support for their children, and the 
sometimes gendered rebuttal of the same. This reflected a further fracture 
at the conference between professionals and non-professionals, with the 
former often dismissing the opinions of the latter, because they considered 
their opinions subjective and/or predicated on their emotional connections 
to children with dyslexia. 

Third, the letter that Miles received following the conference, presumably 
from an educational official, reflected the particular reticence that British 
educational authorities had toward dyslexia — both at the time and later.”° 
It was these authorities who, in the decades ahead, would take the lead in 
stalling progress toward dyslexia recognition and treatment. To do so, they 
would often cite the disputes in dyslexia science that the Word-Blindness 
Conference illustrated so clearly. 

However, despite — or perhaps because of — the tensions of the 1962 con- 
ference, a new era in dyslexia understanding and provision was about to 
begin. In his closing comments, White Franklin remarked on the disagree- 
ments between professions, and between individuals, that the conference 
had highlighted. To explore the concept of word-blindness further, and to 
create (he hoped) a widely accepted evidence base for its existence, White 
Franklin proposed the creation of a new centre dedicated to dyslexia: the 
Word Blind Centre for Dyslexic Children. 


The Foundation of the Word Blind Centre: Sandhya Naidoo and 
an Evidence Base for Dyslexia 


To finance the new centre, White Franklin and his colleagues appealed to 
the 1caa for further funding beyond that provided for the Word-Blindness 
Conference. There were several reasons for the 1cAa’s accession. To start, 
they had a track record in the area. In 1958 and 1962, the rcaa had opened 
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two of the first schools in the country dedicated to serious speech and lan- 
guage problems: John Horniman School in West Sussex and Edith Edwards 
House School in Surrey, respectively. In addition, this was a field, reading 
disability, which clearly required attention at a broader scale.” In 1947, 16,000 
children were referred to speech therapists in England and Wales; by 1957, 
50,000 children; by 1967, 70,000 children.” Other children, reporting similar 
difficulties, were sent to child guidance clinics, which nevertheless struggled 
to provide adequate remediation. “The 1.c.a.a. had chosen a field in which 
it really could make a difference. There was a demonstrable, if intractable, 
problem and a growing awareness that state provision was not adequately 
addressing it.” 

Despite this, the Word Blind Centre’s start was inauspicious. Finding a 
suitable site in London, where the greatest number of pupils could be seen 
and the majority of the Word Blind Committee were based, proved difficult. 
After several proposals fell through, the centre began life in the basement 
of the rcaa’s main offices in Kensington.” In 1965, it relocated to Coram’s 
Fields, Bloomsbury, where the surroundings were only slightly more ser- 
viceable. A small school building, planned for demolition, was loaned to the 
centre by the Institute of Child Health at Great Ormond Street Hospital, 
with which the Word Blind Committee had connections.” The main build- 
ing was a converted lavatory block —‘loos’, as Sandhya Naidoo recalled them 
— supplemented by temporary buildings (pre-fabricated units or ‘pre-fabs’, 
common in Britain after World War II) where children could be assessed 
and taught.” Many of those who later worked there remembered, wryly, 
their first sight of the centre, which was nevertheless officially opened by 
Princess Margaret, president of the 1caa, escorted by White Franklin.” The 
site, though, was appropriate in other respects, with a history related to 
children’s welfare. Coram’s Fields was named after the philanthropist Tho- 
mas Coram, who founded the London Foundling Hospital there in 1739. 
That hospital’s mission was to take care of the many abandoned and desti- 
tute children living in London. 

The Word Blind Centre’s first director, appointed in 1963, was Alex Ban- 
natyne, a psychologist from New Zealand, who specialised in both neuro- 
psychology and educational psychology. One of Bannatyne’s first tasks was 
to settle on aname for the new institution. He suggested that the centre drop 
the term ‘word-blind’ in favour of dyslexia alone. The Word Blind Commit- 
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tee demurred, arguing that the former term still held currency, and so a 
compromise was reached: the unit would be called the Word Blind Centre 
for Dyslexic Children, a name that well illustrated the moment when oph- 
thalmological explanations for dyslexia were being superseded.” By the time 
of the closure of the Word Blind Centre, ‘word-blindness’ had fallen almost 
entirely out of fashion.” 

In many ways, Bannatyne’s appointment was a compromise, too. Given 
his expertise in both the medical and educational dimensions of dyslexia, 
it was hoped that he would bridge the gap between the two camps displayed 
so clearly at the Word-Blindness Conference.” At the time of his appoint- 
ment, though, Bannatyne’s area of expertise was not reading difficulties, and 
he had not spoken at the 1962 conference. Writing in 1966, at the end of his 
tenure, Bannatyne recalled, ‘Although I have been involved in education and 
psychology for some twenty years, and in remedial education for some of 
that period, it is only in the last three or four years that I have developed an 
intense interest in reading disabilities in children of normal intelligence?” 
Bannatyne did ensure that the Word Blind Centre’s work was known inter- 
nationally, visiting the Ordblinde Instituttet in 1965 and a series of centres 
in the United States subsequently. In 1966, he left the centre to take up a 
position at the University of Illinois. It would be left to his successor, Sandhya 
Naidoo, to conduct the first in-depth research with children at the Word 
Blind Centre, and to ensure that the venture had a lasting legacy, both in 
Britain and beyond. 

Sandhya Naidoo was born in Glasgow in 1922 to Indian and Norwegian 
parents: Narendra Nath Basu Rai Choudhury and Jenny Olise Henriksen, a 
manufacturing furrier and a dressmaker, respectively. She graduated with 
an MA in education from the University of Glasgow in 1944, qualifying as a 
teacher in 1945 and as an educational psychologist in 1946. She married Day- 
anand Naidoo, a psychiatrist, in 1945, and the couple moved to London soon 
afterwards.» There, she continued her work as a teacher at a secondary mod- 
ern (non-selective state) school and, ‘inspired by lectures from her student 
days and informed by what she saw in the classroom, she developed an in- 
terest in children who failed to learn to read and the association between 
reading disorder and handedness This interest extended beyond classroom 
hours. Teaching a class of eleven-year-olds, Naidoo found that several of 
them struggled greatly with reading — they clearly possessed a learning dif- 
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ficulty, but one that had gone undiagnosed and untreated. With the agree- 
ment of the school and the children’s parents, she tutored the children out- 
side of the classroom. For one of the pupils, this was the first dedicated 
support that she had received: “No one has cared about us before’, she told 
Naidoo.*4 

Given her experience and interests, Naidoo applied for the post of edu- 
cational psychologist at the Word Blind Centre when it was advertised, later 
becoming director after the departure of Alex Bannatyne. It seems likely 
that she was alerted to the job by Oliver Zangwill, a member of the Word 
Blind Committee, and Naidoo’s supervisor at the University of Cambridge, 
where she had undertaken doctoral studies between 1961 and 1964. Naidoo 
had also attended the 1962 conference. Naidoo recalls her introduction to 
the Word Blind Centre, and to the Word Blind Committee: “When I was ap- 
plying for the job [waiting for the interview] I watched and there was this 
trim, business-like woman getting out of a taxi. I thought, my god, if she’s 
applying, I don’t stand a chance!’> Naidoo did stand a chance, however — 
the woman was Mia Kellmer Pringle of the Word Blind Committee, a 
member of the interview panel, and Naidoo was duly appointed, serving as 
director from 1966 to 1970. The two women would later work closely, co- 
authoring a book on childcare.*° 

Naidoo’s remit was both to research and to teach children at the centre: 
“My first task was to devise a list of tests, which we could test hypotheses 
on, so I did that. We never charged for examinations; they were all free. I 
was determined that whatever we did should be free as well. Kellmer Pringle 
was very helpful; she stood us tests that we could use. It [testing] had to be 
broad. We soon realised that we had to teach children as well’ Naidoo’s 
research would be the lasting legacy of her work at the centre. In 1972, she 
published Specific Dyslexia, a report of her studies, which ‘was successful in 
providing both a deep understanding of the individual [with dyslexia], and 
a more thorough understanding of the condition. Drawing on careful and 
wide-ranging psychological, educational, and neurological assessments she 
built detailed profiles of 98 boys with dyslexia, comparing their abilities 
against a control group’. As the psychologist Kate Nation has written, 
“Many of her [Naidoo’s] observations have stood the test of time — in par- 
ticular that dyslexia should be seen as a disorder of reading that is multi- 
faceted, complex and dimensional. Her research documented dyslexic 
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features in family members, pre-dating research that has since confirmed 
its genetic bases. Naidoo’s work provided a scientific foundation for dys- 
lexia research, supplemented by other studies of the time, which the dyslexia 
community in Britain and beyond would build upon to achieve public and 
political recognition. 

Naidoo’s approach as director was compassionate, but direct. She realised 
early on that dyslexia was, or could be, a life-long problem for children who 
attended the centre, and that complete remediation was probably not feas- 
ible.*° She also appreciated that the centre’s resources were limited, and 
sought to help as many children as possible before the 1caa’s funding 
elapsed. Her interactions with a child and his parents in the late 1960s are 
illustrative. Presented to Naidoo for assessment in September 1967, the boy 
was identified by her as having dyslexia. The boy and his parents were Ameri- 
can, living in Britain during the academic year 1967/68, while the father was 
a visiting professor in London. Given his nationality, the boy’s local educa- 
tion authority was unwilling to fund his place at the Word Blind Centre, but 
his parents were able to afford a place themselves. After receiving teaching 
over the academic year, his parents withdrew him from the centre in May 
1968 for a family holiday, requesting that he be allowed to return afterwards. 
Naidoo replied that if the boy left, he left for good, as the waiting list for the 
centre was substantial.*" 

Naidoo’s role as director also attested to a further shift in the gender con- 
stitution of the emerging dyslexia community. As education came to the 
fore in providing remediation, women, who formed the majority of the 
teaching ranks in the country, likewise came to greater prominence. At the 
Word Blind Centre, Naidoo’s work was supported by teachers including Gill 
Cotterell and Helen Arkell, who would go on to play key roles in the dyslexia 
world. A typical day for teachers at the centre consisted of individual sessions 
with six children of up to forty-five minutes, with the remainder of each 
hour spent recording observations and progress.” Their work was supported 
by effective administration of the centre, led by the general secretary of the 
ICAA, Grace Rattenbury. 

In 1970, as funding was wound down by the 1caa, Naidoo left the Word 
Blind Centre to take up a post as a senior research officer at the National 
Children’s Bureau in London. There, she conducted broader work on the 
sociological, educational, and psychological aspects of childcare in Britain, 
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including research with Mia Kellmer Pringle.** Her work on dyslexia, 
though, was not over. In addition to publishing Specific Dyslexia in 1972, she 
continued to be active in dyslexia advocacy, working with the organisations 
that followed the Word Blind Centre, including the British Dyslexia Associ- 
ation and the Dyslexia Institute. In 1974, she became the founding head- 
teacher of Dawn House School in Nottinghamshire — a specialist school for 
children with severe language difficulties, administered by the 1caa.* This 
joined the 1caa’s other specialist schools, Edith Edwards House School and 
John Horniman School. By the time of her retirement in 1983, Dawn House 
School had quadrupled in size, from sixteen pupils to more than sixty, and 
it remains one of the leading schools in Britain for children with language 
and communication needs.* The Word Blind Centre, under Naidoo’s di- 
rectorship, had a transformational effect on the status of dyslexia, establish- 
ing the condition as a legitimate area of scientific and educational concern. 


Dyslexia’s Demographics: Socio-economic Class and the Work 
of the Word Blind Centre 


In addition to helping put dyslexia on the map, Sandhya Naidoo’s work at 
the Word Blind Centre illustrated something else: that the emerging focus 
on dyslexia did not reach the full spectrum of children with dyslexia. For a 
variety of reasons, including the suitability of tests, the research for Specific 
Dyslexia restricted its sample to children at the centre aged between eight 
years, and twelve years, eleven months. It focused on boys, who were more 
commonly presented at the centre than girls, given the contemporary social 
emphasis on their schooling. Children were then selected if they scored at 
least 90 on an 1Q test (the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children), pos- 
sessed no neurological condition, had not been absent from school for a 
significant duration/changed school more than three times, and had no 
emotional disturbance.** Of the ninety-eight children meeting these criteria, 
Naidoo categorised each by their father’s occupation (a common measure 
of socio-economic class at the time, drawing on the official classification 
scheme of the Registrar General for England and Wales) into five socio- 
economic groups: (1) professional (e.g., accountant); (2) intermediate (e.g., 
teacher); (3) non-manual/manual skilled (e.g., secretary/electrician); (4) 
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semi-skilled (e.g., postal worker); and (5) unskilled (e.g., labourer).” In Nai- 
doo’s sample, over three-quarters of children came from groups one and 
two, the remainder from groups three and four, and none from group five. 
In the mid-1960s, when Naidoo was undertaking her research, nearly half 
of employees in the UK worked in either the primary sector (mainly agri- 
culture and mining) or secondary sector (primarily manufacturing and 
construction), meaning that the Word Blind Centre’s children were unrep- 
resentative of the population as a whole. 

The focus on middle-class children in Naidoo’s research is well illustrated 
by the case studies that open her report. All of them concern families who 
appear financially comfortable; often, the difficulties being experienced by 
the child were noticed because of the high educational performance of their 
siblings and/or their parents. Many of these children were an anomaly not 
because they were doing poorly, but because they were not doing as well 
as their high-achieving family members and peers. Describing the case of 
“Martin; for example, Naidoo states that ‘both parents were highly educated. 
There were two boys in the family, Martin being the younger. The elder 
brother was achieving distinction at school but father thought that Martin 
was perhaps, the more highly intelligent ... Compared with those who can 
barely read, Martin might almost be said to have no problem. But to Martin 
and his parents, this is little comfort. Martin is a highly intelligent lad, clearly 
of University calibre and he himself would like to go to University one day.’ 
At the time this was written, only 13 per cent of teenagers attended univer- 
sity.” In the focus on intelligence, there are parallels here with the Victorian 
case histories of William Pringle Morgan and James Hinshelwood. 

Naidoo’s case studies also indicated what the fate of children at state 
schools might be if their families could not afford specialist instruction for 
them at places like the Word Blind Centre. Throughout these accounts, there 
is a willingness from schools to help the centre where they can — usually by 
providing detailed reports of pupils’ histories of reading and general aca- 
demic progress. Thus, Naidoo writes appreciatively of the ‘very full reports’ 
that she received from schools, helping to contextualise the reading diffi- 
culties of the children under her care.” At the same time, the schools were 
clearly struggling with how best to help their pupils. Of ‘Margaret’ a girl of 
eleven years and six months, Naidoo writes, ‘At school it was recognized that 
she was a bright child and that she was much handicapped by the dyslexia. 
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But although Margaret’s need for considerable help was acknowledged, there 
were staff shortages and her teacher was now at a loss to know how to help.” 
Even those children who were sent to child guidance clinics received little 
useful support. Of ‘Simon; a boy of ten years, Naidoo writes that he ‘received 
as much help as the school and clinic could give but he was, none the less, 
a depressed child making little if any headway in reading.” 

What explained the socio-economic background of children at the centre? 
Middle-class parents perhaps had better awareness of the centre and its work 
than other groups; once their child had been referred by a doctor or other 
professional, they were also better able to facilitate the child’s travel to les- 
sons, and to pay for the same if needed. Where they did not or could not 
pay for lessons, middle-class parents often possessed the resources to lobby 
their local education authorities to fund their child’s place. Staff at the Word 
Blind Centre, including its first director, Alex Bannatyne, were aware of this 
demographic trend, and that it could be hazardous to the reputation of dys- 
lexia and the centre.* In their view, it might lead to accusations that dyslexia 
was a middle-class excuse for poor academic performance, a concern that 
was prescient. Nevertheless, there was little that could be achieved by the 
Word Blind Centre to change this pattern of recruitment. Their resources 
were insufficient to engage with pupils who were not brought to them; they 
could provide support to parents lobbying local education authorities on 
their children’s behalf, but they could not undertake this lobbying them- 
selves. Rather, the centre’s central purpose was to ensure that the children 
whom they did see received the best teaching possible. 

However, even within the relatively narrow socio-economic stratum with 
which the Word Blind Centre engaged, children and parents came with a 
diversity of experiences; and the differences in home life between children 
were sometimes stark. At one end of the spectrum, as we have seen, children 
came from professional homes where parents were able to afford termly 
fees, even when a local education authority did not provide support. At the 
other end, children, including some from solidly middle-class homes, had 
parents who struggled to provide support. In some cases, this was because 
one or both parents also had dyslexia, making it difficult for them to com- 
plete the various forms required to lobby their local education authority. 
Parents were sometimes defensive, too, especially at a time when those with 
learning difficulties encountered substantial ignorance and prejudice in 
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schools and elsewhere. Thus, one case file from the Word Blind Centre notes 
that ‘father can’t read and mother is apt to pin all the blame of children’s 
backwardness onto dad. Mother is resentful of any suggestion that her 
children are not normal?” Joyce Hargrave-Wright, who worked with the 
Word Blind Centre during its early years, recalls that ‘when I first starting 
testing [children with dyslexia], I never really saw men at all. Gradually, 
mum would drag along dad as well and he’d sit there. In the consulting 
rooms they sit with their chair back and do not really take part in it at all. 
Whether it’s because they don’t want to admit anything [their own dyslexia], 
I don’t know. The Word Blind Centre was casting light onto an issue that 
had previously been left unattended, and it frequently revealed tensions in 
the family unit, too. 

In addition to contextual factors, there is suggestion that the high pro- 
portion of children in Naidoo’s study from middle-class backgrounds may 
have been the product of selection bias. Commenting on Specific Dyslexia, 
Whyte suggests that 


the middle-class child — and, above all else, the middle-class boy — was 
regarded simply as normative ... The belief that ‘intellectually re- 
tarded children without an organic brain disorder never, or practically 
never, come from middle-class families’ was so widespread that it was 
repeated by contemporaries even when the evidence in fact suggested 
quite the contrary. The process of selection for this study was biased 
in favour of the middle-class as a result. The criteria for inclusion 
prioritized performance in I.Q. tests, yet it was well understood at the 
time that middle-class children invariably outperformed their poorer 
contemporaries. The researchers also found that ‘Among those ex- 
cluded on the grounds of emotional disturbance, the proportion of 
boys from State schools was greater than those from independent 
schools. As the existence and extent of ‘emotional disturbance’ was 
determined in no small part by the subjective reports drawn up by 
these schools, there were undeniably class-based elements even to this 
apparently objective judgement.” 


Certainly, Naidoo’s sample was heavily tilted toward middle-class pupils, 
reflecting the population (the cohort of the Word Blind Centre) from which 
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it was drawn. Naidoo foregrounded rQ in her selection criteria because it 
was believed at the time that low 1Q was a cause of reading difficulties, in- 
dependent of dyslexia. The same was true of emotional ‘disturbance. Of 
course, these measures were freighted with class connotations. At the same 
time, Naidoo’s findings indicated that the problem of dyslexia was not re- 
stricted to any particular group. Despite her small sample, Naidoo noted 
that it provided ‘no evidence that boys in private schools are more liable to 
specific reading or specific spelling problems than boys attending State 
schools?’ Naidoo also commented approvingly of a statement by Maisie 
Holt at the word-blindness conference of 1962: ‘Holt, in contrast to some 
of the others, pointed out that word-blindness might occur in children of 
any I.Q?? 

Nevertheless, the demographics of pupils at the Word Blind Centre gen- 
erally mirrored those of the centre’s staff, an august array of doctors and 
psychologists. Alfred White Franklin was a member of London’s prestigious 
Athenaeum Club, whose membership was — and remains — composed of 
those who have achieved some kind of distinction in science or literature 
or the arts.® Oliver Zangwill was a fellow of the Royal Society and president 
of the British Psychological Society.” Wilfrid Sheldon was physician-paedi- 
atrician to the Royal Household of Queen Elizabeth II between 1952 and 
1971, and was knighted for his services in 1959. Teachers at the centre mostly 
came from backgrounds that had enabled them to pursue their interest in 
reading disorders, including at university, which placed them in an educa- 
tional elite. While Sandhya Naidoo insisted that at least initial assessments 
should be provided free, nascent dyslexia provision in Britain at the Word 
Blind Centre was a largely middle-class preserve. 


The Closure of the Word Blind Centre: Loose Ends, Legacies, 
and Future Directions for Dyslexia 


The Word Blind Centre had always been intended as a temporary venture. 
Initial funding was for five years, but was extended by the 1caa after high 
demand for the centre’s services and after further lobbying by White Frank- 
lin and others. There was, though, a limit to the 1caa’s resources. The centre 
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was wound down from 1971, with pupils transferred from the Bloomsbury 
site to another in London.® Funds were finally exhausted by 1972. 

Sandhya Naidoo viewed the closure in a bittersweet light, highlighting in 
Specific Dyslexia the accomplishments of the centre, but also the distance 
yet to travel in achieving widespread support for children with dyslexia. Re- 
flecting in 1972, she wrote, 


The Centre has closed and the staff dispersed. Happily plans for further 
help have been made for most of the children. Those who have taken 
part in this enterprise may be allowed to combine with gratitude for 
the opportunity to serve, a modicum of pride in having gained more 
recognition and secured more sympathy and help for a group of dis- 
advantaged pupils. They all share disappointment that the day has not 
yet dawned when responsibility for providing for the special needs of 
this group is fully recognized throughout the education service. They 
must be content with the thought that they have brought that dawn a 
little nearer ... The psychologists, teachers, the administrative and sec- 
retarial staff at the Centre and at headquarters have certainly earned 
the gratitude of dyslexic children and their families.“ 


Naidoo, as we have seen, continued to work with children with language 
difficulties, many of whom likely possessed dyslexia, as headmistress of a 
specialist school. 

The end of the Word Blind Centre was marked by a final conference, 
mirroring the conference that had heralded its opening. This was convened 
by Alfred White Franklin in January 1972, and was fittingly entitled, ‘Dys- 
lexia, Where Now?’® By this time, White Franklin’s professional attentions, 
too, were moving elsewhere. In 1970 he retired from clinical practice, but 
became a pioneer in the understanding and prevention of child abuse. He 
was a leading figure in the Tunbridge Wells Group, a gathering of profes- 
sionals who ultimately founded the British Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect. The 1972 conference represented 
his final professional contribution to the study of dyslexia. At the confer- 
ence, White Franklin addressed what he felt were the centre’s achievements, 
as well as its shortcomings. While White Franklin believed that the Word 
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Blind Centre had served to put dyslexia on the public and political radar, 
and had helped a great many children directly through its assessment and 
specialist teaching, he acknowledged that its focus on middle-class pupils 
had created an unfortunate association in the popular consciousness — the 
association warned of by Alex Bannatyne nearly a decade earlier. He also 
admitted that the centre’s lack of a clear definition of dyslexia, and an easily 
administered test for young children, had led to confusion about what the 
condition was.” White Franklin finished by offering an olive branch to edu- 
cational psychologists, some of whom were still sceptical of the term and 
of the role of medical professionals in its treatment. He indicated that in 
the future it would be they, rather than neurologists or doctors, who would 
take the lead in providing support, with reading difficulties best treated by 
educational interventions.® 

As to what these educational interventions should be, White Franklin and 
Naidoo ensured that the approaches of the Word Blind Centre were recorded 
with the publication, in 1971, of the instructional book Assessment and Teach- 
ing of Dyslexic Children. This short, edited collection was produced at the 
request of teachers, who wanted more information on how to assist learners 
with dyslexia. It was based on a series of public lectures held at the centre 
during 1969: “The lectures cover the problems of diagnosis, assessment, and 
psychological testing, and then discuss in practical detail some of the methods 
of training these disabled children. It is now generally accepted that true dys- 
lexia is a relatively uncommon condition. There are thus few remedial 
teachers who have a sufficiently wide experience to choose the most appro- 
priate form of treatment for these children, who present with a range of dif- 
ficulties and aptitudes.”° The book was one of the first guides for identifying 
and treating dyslexia, if not a formal manual in the style of the Orton- 
Gillingham-Stillman method. It showed that, while Naidoo may have been 
correct in saying that much of the education service still viewed dyslexia with 
scepticism, there also existed teachers who wanted more information. 

Elsewhere, those in the orbit of the Word Blind Centre went on to have 
various degrees of engagement with dyslexia in the years ahead. In an effort 
to bring greater clarity to the term, Macdonald Critchley, as president of the 
World Federation of Neurology between 1965 and 1973, publicised a land- 
mark definition of dyslexia in 1968 (discussed further below). This firmly 
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enshrined the discrepancy definition of dyslexia, identifying dyslexia as a 
diagnosis only when general abilities were otherwise sound. 

In 1970, as the Word Blind Centre began to wind down, Critchley also 
published The Dyslexic Child, an expansion of his 1964 work, Developmental 
Dyslexia.” A survey of existing research rather than a research contribution 
in its own right like Naidoo’s Specific Dyslexia, The Dyslexic Child highlighted 
the achievements of the Word Blind Centre. He also set the centre’s work in 
a global context. While the United States and Britain were at the forefront 
of dyslexia research and provision, Critchley believed that ‘outside the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, the pace has been almost as rapid. Special discussions 
upon this subject have been held in Vienna, and, largely stimulated by the 
World Federation of Neurology, work has been forging ahead in France, 
Belgium, Germany, Latin America, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Taiwan; as well as France and Belgium.” The Word Blind Centre was 
both contemporaneous with, and contributory to, a new international land- 
scape of dyslexia awareness and interest. 

In research, leading contributors to the science of reading and dyslexia 
in the years ahead included Donald Shankweiler at the University of Con- 
necticut, who joined other American researchers such as Norman Gesch- 
wind at Harvard Medical School and Frank Vellutino at the University at 
Albany in New York. Tim Miles at the University College of North Wales, 
and his wife, Elaine, continued to work on a screening test for dyslexia, later 
formalised as the Bangor Dyslexia Test, responding to White Franklin’s sug- 
gestion that greater rigour was required in identifying dyslexia and in dif- 
ferentiating it from other reading and learning difficulties. Teachers at the 
Word Blind Centre, including Helen Arkell and Gill Cotterell, became lead- 
ing lights in dyslexia teaching and provision in Britain. Marion Welchman, 
one of the ‘plain parents’ referred to by Alfred White Franklin in his opening 
address at the word-blindness conference of 1962, went on to become the 
driving force behind the creation of the British Dyslexia Association. To- 
gether, these individuals were at the vanguard of the dyslexia movement 
from the early 1970s. 

Beyond those involved with the Word Blind Centre, the immediate leg- 
acies of the centre were several. In 1970, dyslexia was mentioned for the first 
time in a parliamentary act: the Chronically Sick and Disabled Persons Act. 
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In part, this reference seems to have been a reaction to the increasing number 
of requests for support to local education authorities by parents; requests 
assisted by the Word Blind Centre when children attended the same. The 
act stated that local education authorities should provide specialist support 
for children with dyslexia in schools, with the implication that, if this was 
not possible, special arrangements should be made elsewhere, including at 
venues such as the Word Blind Centre. Two years later, progress toward 
political recognition was hindered by the publication of the Tizard report, 
Children with Specific Reading Difficulties. This claimed that, as far as research 
on dyslexia was concerned, the jury was still out.” However, the Word Blind 
Centre, both through its presence and its lobbying of education officials, 
had at least put dyslexia on the agenda of policymakers. This foundation 
would be built upon by the organisations that followed in its wake. 

The centre also influenced knowledge of dyslexia in the public sphere. 
Two weeks before the final 1972 conference, on 12 January, dyslexia was dis- 
cussed on the BBc Two documentary and current affairs series Man Alive. 
At the conference, White Franklin hailed the two-part programme as a poss- 
ible watershed in achieving public acceptance of the term.” The show’s syn- 
opsis framed dyslexia in a way highly similar to Naidoo’s case histories in 
Specific Dyslexia, albeit with a more sensational opening: 


Can you read this? Could you write it? Robert Payne is a bright 16- 
year-old — normal in every way except that he can barely read and write. 
He’s just one of the bright, likeable children in tonight’s Man Alive. He 
suffers from what some experts call dyslexia. Dyslexic children find it 
very difficult to learn what comes so naturally to most of us. They are 
not necessarily dull — indeed, many are more intelligent than average. 
But they often spend their school lives in misery and frustration — 
thought of as stupid. Is enough being done for them? Why do some 
experts argue that dyslexia is nothing but a label used to excuse back- 
ward children? In the first of two programmes, Jim Douglas Henry 
and a Man Alive team look at those who are frequently written off with 
‘could do better’ 


The programme was largely a talking shop, but it represented one of the 
first occasions when dyslexia was put before such a large audience, and by 
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a broadcaster with global reach. By 1970, the television revolution had firmly 
arrived, and nearly 92 per cent of households in Britain possessed a televi- 
sion set, making the potential viewership of the two-part programme sub- 
stantial.”° The themes that Man Alive discussed — that dyslexia might be 
associated with high intelligence, that children with dyslexia were often 
written off at school as slow or indolent, that some educational psychologists 
disputed its very existence — remained key elements of the dyslexia story in 
the decades ahead. 

Writing over forty years after the Word Blind Centre’s closure, Tim Miles 
summarised the centre’s work in an appropriate tribute: ‘The Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association [by way of the Word Blind Centre] had primed 
the pump, which was the original intention: enough had been done to con- 
vince at least a minority of people that there was something here which was 
worth investigating. It was for others to determine how the ideas initiated 
at the Centre might be developed.” 


Chapter 3 - Key Points 

* The Word Blind Centre, founded in 1962, was one of the first specialist 
dyslexia centres in the world 

+ The centre’s first director was Sandhya Naidoo, who published the 
first detailed account of children with dyslexia in 1972, the same 
year that a BBc documentary with global reach brought dyslexia to 
public attention 

+ The Word Blind Centre, and the conference that preceded it, were 
meeting places for an international array of dyslexia researchers 

* The Word Blind Centre, and its staff, exemplified the changing class 
and gender dynamics of the dyslexia movement 


4 


Researching Dyslexia: From the 


Discrepancy Definition to Cognitive 
Neuroscience (1964-2009) 


Science has been the backdrop to much of dyslexia’s history. Political and 
social efforts at achieving recognition for dyslexia inevitably depended 
upon how scientists were studying dyslexia and what their contemporary 
findings were. Indeed, the knowledge accruing through systematic obser- 
vation and experimentation has always been used to determine how dys- 
lexia is identified and has motivated its treatment, making science a key 
element of dyslexia’s cultural, social, and political histories. Nonetheless, 
scientific advances have their own story. This chapter documents the main 
trends in the field of dyslexia research since the pioneering work of medical 
specialists, such as Samuel Orton, in the early twentieth century, highlight- 
ing key findings across dyslexia’s scientific history. In doing so, it distin- 
guishes between research that has attempted to (1) understand the causes 
of dyslexia, and (2) apply that knowledge to assessment and teaching.’ The 
medical model upon which much of this science has been based is only 
one way of understanding dyslexia, as we have seen, but it has been an im- 
portant one in the dyslexia story. 

This chapter begins with an overview of the emerging research base on 
dyslexia at the time of the founding of the Word Blind Centre in 1962. The 
centre was key to bringing the concept of dyslexia to initial public awareness, 
to finding ways to assist learners with dyslexia, and to providing an evidence 
base that dyslexia support organizations from the 1970s could bring to the 
attention of policymakers. In this way, the Word Blind Centre’s work was 
oriented principally toward applying dyslexia’s nascent science to assessment 
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and teaching. At the same time, research conducted by the Word Blind 
Centre, and by researchers geographically proximate to the centre in Lon- 
don, created a foundation for what might be called more strictly academic 
research on dyslexia, directed at elucidating dyslexia’s putative causes, not 
necessarily (although sometimes) informing pedagogy. In practice, there 
has often been a gap between the findings of research and their translation 
into educational practice, and the focus here is on the former. 

This chapter does not seek to provide a comprehensive history of dyslexia 
research — a task that would require its own monograph. Rather, it profiles 
key theorists and the theories that they proposed, showing how these de- 
veloped into dyslexia as the term is understood in the twenty-first century. 
In so doing, it takes us from the discrepancy diagnostic model, through the 
phonological deficit hypothesis, up to current theoretical perspectives. While 
our focus is on British research, the interactions between researchers in 
Britain and (in particular) North America were such that proper coverage 
requires an international perspective. This trans-Atlanticism magnified the 
scope and impact of dyslexia research, while introducing greater competi- 
tion between researchers and, at times, disagreement. In addition, it meant 
that the focus of initial dyslexia research was on how dyslexia manifested in 
English, rather than in other orthographies — a focus that continues, in large 
part, to the present day. 


The Foundations of a New Dyslexia Science (1960-70) 


The dawn of the modern-day concept of dyslexia was in the early 1960s, 
contemporaneous with the emergence of research on the cognitive pro- 
cesses that underpin reading and learning to read — that is, the science of 
reading. Indeed, so many psychologists were working on reading during 
this period that it has been referred to as the ‘via regia’ (royal road) of psy- 
chology. Many of the scientists in the field were studying visual perception 
and cross-modality processes, a happy coincidence that was to prove fruitful 
in influencing the direction of dyslexia research in a mid-twentieth-century 
educational landscape in which literacy skills were becoming increasingly 
central to successful individual outcomes. 
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Fuelled by the plethora of reversal errors observed by Samuel T. Orton 
in the reading and writing of those with dyslexia, and particularly the con- 
fusions between b and d, much of the early research on cognitive aspects of 
dyslexia focused on the investigation of perceptual deficits.* However, dys- 
lexia researchers from the mid-twentieth century onward discovered some- 
thing else — it turned out that confusions between letters such as k/g and t/d 
were also common in those with dyslexia, and not easily accounted for by 
theories positing visual perceptual problems.’ Rather, these errors suggested 
to these early researchers that language difficulties, and more specifically, 
problems in differentiating speech sounds, might underlie dyslexia. Fur- 
thermore, since reading was an example par excellence of a task that requires 
mapping between visual (symbol) and auditory (sound) modalities, other 
early researchers argued for the importance of cross-modal transfer — that 
is, the ability for multiple senses to work together effectively.* Thus, a further 
theory was that the cause of such errors was a cross-modal coding deficit. 

While research on the cognitive aspects of dyslexia began to take off, re- 
searchers also became interested in individual differences in dyslexia, in- 
cluding those in the orbit of the Word Blind Centre.’ The neuropsychologist 
Elizabeth Warrington, for example, began seeing children at the National 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases in Queen Square, London, in the early 1960s. 
The spur for Warrington’s interest appears not to have been the Word Blind 
Centre, which was located only a few hundred yards away from the hospital, 
but rather Oliver Zangwill, the Cambridge psychologist who sat on the Word 
Blind Committee and also held an honorary position in the Department of 
Psychiatry at the National Hospital as its first neuropsychologist. There, 
Zangwill held a weekly clinic, and by 1954 an associated lectureship in neu- 
ropsychology was established. (Zangwill, as we have seen, was also influential 
in developing Sandhya Naidoo’s interest in dyslexia.) Following Warrington’s 
graduation from University College London, she was appointed research 
assistant to the first post-holder of the neuropsychology lectureship, George 
Etlinger, and later became his successor. It was during her time as research 
assistant that she was introduced to Macdonald Critchley who, in his private 
practice in Queen Square, ‘was trying to get children with dyslexia a label 
rather than [them] being considered “dim”** To assist his diagnosis, Critch- 
ley began sending children to see Warrington, asking her to undertake 1a 
tests with the children. Warrington recalls being paid five pounds per child 
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for this responsibility, a welcome stipend at the time. More importantly, it 
led her to become curious as to how different manifestations of dyslexia 
linked to biological differences in the brain.’ 

Broadly, Warrington and her co-researchers identified two ‘kinds’ of dys- 
lexia: (1) children with higher verbal than performance 1Q, who typically 
resembled adults with ‘“Gerstmann syndrome’, a neurological condition 
characterized by poor spelling and poor arithmetic with relatively better 
reading; and (2) children with a contrasting profile of better non-verbal 
than verbal skills, who more closely resembled children with childhood 
aphasia — that is, possible damage to the left side of the brain, which governs 
language and speech.’ 

However, despite the limited scope of dyslexia research at this time, both 
academically and geographically, certain differences in approach began to 
emerge between the more applied work of the Word Blind Centre and the 
science of Warrington and others. Most notably, there was an increasing di- 
vergence between researchers who were following their clinical observations 
to devise assessment protocols, and researchers who were more interested 
in the ‘pure’ academic study of dyslexia. In the former group, notable re- 
searchers included Sandhya Naidoo, Margaret Newton, and Tim Miles, all 
of whom were involved with the treatment-oriented Word Blind Centre.’ 
In the latter group, other scientific approaches were favoured, including the 
neuropsychological approach of Warrington, which would later become the 
foundation of one of the dominant theoretical approaches to dyslexia of 
the 1980s and 1990s: cognitive neuropsychology. 

By the end of the 1960s, considerable clinical experience of dyslexia had 
accumulated, and knowledge of appropriate interventions was reaching a 
consensus, in large part because of the work of those at the Word Blind 
Centre.” In this way, dyslexia’s applied science was making substantial ad- 
vances. There was a clear need, however, to bring greater rigour to dyslexia’s 
academic science. This was to be achieved in two ways: first, through large 
population studies of representative samples, free of clinical bias (in other 
words, seeing whether studies on small groups of children could be rep- 
licated in larger groups by applying more rigorous scientific methodologies); 
and second, through laboratory-based experimental studies with appropri- 
ate comparison (control) groups of so-called ‘normal readers." This research 
was contemporaneous with the work of the Word Blind Centre, but focused 
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more on creating a concerted evidence base for dyslexia, rather than, at least 
in the first instance, seeking to apply this research to the struggling reader. 


Epidemiology and the Isle of Wight Study (1964-74) 


By the early 1960s, as we have seen, understanding of dyslexia was growing, 
but it remained piecemeal, and questions continued in political circles and 
society about its very existence. While case histories of dyslexia were increas- 
ing, and organizations like the Word Blind Centre were undertaking detailed 
work with small groups of children with dyslexia, there was little idea of the 
scope and scale of dyslexia — in science or elsewhere. To tackle this omission, 
in 1964, the team led by Michael Rutter and William (Bill) Yule began one 
of the first detailed population studies of reading difficulties, which also ex- 
plored the value of the term dyslexia. The Isle of Wight study was one of a 
series of studies of the entire population of nine- to eleven-year-old children 
residing on that island, off the south coast of England, which investigated 
the prevalence of educational, psychiatric, and other ‘handicapping’ dis- 
orders.” The study offered the ideal opportunity to test out the validity of 
the definition of ‘dyslexia agreed by the World Federation of Neurology in 
1968, to which Macdonald Critchley of the Word Blind Centre had con- 
tributed: ‘[Dyslexia is] a disorder manifested by difficulty in learning to read 
despite conventional instruction, adequate intelligence and socio-cultural 
opportunity. It is dependent upon fundamental cognitive disabilities which 
are frequently of constitutional origin. 

This definition crystallised some of the differences between dyslexia’s ap- 
plied and research-based science at this time. While the definition could be 
understood by broad audiences, which was useful for those working toward 
greater social and political recognition of dyslexia, it lacked scientific spe- 
cificity. The term ‘constitutional’ in particular, was an offending word for 
some, carrying with it the implication that there was little to be done about 
dyslexia, but also skirting the issue of whether or not dyslexia was genetic 
in origin. However, if it was valid to classify dyslexia as a specific childhood 
disorder with defined signs and symptoms — including speech and language 
difficulties, perceptual deficits, rotation and reversal errors — the children 
with the disorder would differ in these symptoms from other types of poor 
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reader who, like them, were failing to learn to read. As such, one of the ob- 
jectives of the Isle of Wight study was to determine whether dyslexia, as a 
specific diagnostic category, existed. 

The starting point for the Isle of Wight study was to assess the children 
who participated on measures of intelligence (1q) and of reading, and then 
to use statistical methods to estimate the relationship between intelligence 
and reading ability in this population. The next step was to use regression 
(a form of correlation analysis) to predict, for all of the children, the level 
of reading to be expected based on their age and 1q. Turning to individual 
children, it was then possible to compare the level of reading each of them 
attained on the reading test with that which was to be expected according 
to the population-based ‘norm. Hypothetically, this last step permitted the 
differentiation of two groups of poor readers: first, children whose level of 
reading was discrepant with their age and 1Q (who could be defined as “dys- 
lexic under the prevailing definition); and second, children who were also 
poor readers, but whose reading was not out of line with their age and 1a 
(who would not have received a dyslexia diagnosis at the time). 

The findings of the study were clear: these two hypothesised groups did 
exist. Bill Yule, Michael Rutter, and their colleagues coined the term ‘specific 
reading retardation’ for the former (dyslexia) group, and the term ‘general 
reading backwardness’ for the group of poor readers who were not 1Q- 
discrepant.™ In other words, this first population study of reading diffi- 
culties had found evidence for dyslexia, even if it did not employ that term. 
Reflecting on this linguistic choice, Yule recalled that, even by the 1960s, the 
range of dyslexia definitions was extensive, which was why the authors of 
the study were reticent to employ ‘dyslexia’ in the Isle of Wight study.” That 
many of the underlying features of dyslexia existed, but that dyslexia itself 
was a nebulous term, would form a recurring element in scientific dis- 
cussions of dyslexia, as well as broader societal and political debates in the 
decades ahead. 

The Isle of Wight study’s findings contrasted with those of earlier studies 
suggesting that there were no qualitative differences among different types 
of poor reader, and that any differences (for example, between those with 
specific and those with more general difficulties in reading) existed on a 
continuum or spectrum. An example of such work was that of Eve Malm- 
quist, a Swedish teacher and psychologist, who in 1958 published her PhD 
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thesis, ‘Factors relating to Reading Disabilities in the First Grade of the Ele- 
mentary School’ The study investigated the early manifestations of dyslexia 
after the first year of schooling, when children were being introduced to 
reading." Building on this early work, Malmquist became an influential fig- 
ure in Sweden with her focus shifting from trying to understand the causes 
of dyslexia to pedagogical approaches to its remediation. 

The Isle of Wight study reported several other important findings, eluci- 
dating the characteristics of children with dyslexia. In terms of sex ratio, 
there were approximately three boys to every girl with ‘specific reading re- 
tardation’ while equal numbers of boys and girls were classified as ‘generally 
backward’ readers — in other words, dyslexia appeared to be significantly 
more common in boys than in girls. The two groups also differed in the 
progress that they made in reading and spelling — children with specific 
reading difficulties made less progress in reading and spelling over time than 
generally backward readers.” However, beyond this, differences between the 
two groups were relatively few: while those with specific reading retardation 
used more complex language, both groups had experienced speech and lan- 
guage problems, and a family history of reading (and speech) difficulties 
was common. Together, these findings suggested that, in order to understand 
dyslexia, it would be important to consider how problems with written lan- 
guage related to earlier — and perhaps ongoing — language difficulties. The 
findings were also consistent with a possible genetic origin of dyslexia, or, 
at the very least, highlighted familial traits in reading difficulties. A few years 
later, a similar study in inner-city London by the same research group re- 
ported approximately double the prevalence of specific reading retardation 
compared with that for the Isle of Wight.” Such differences pointed to the 
important and often neglected role of environmental factors in the aetiology 
of dyslexia; how the environment interacts with genetic factors was to be- 
come a contentious issue in later years. 

The Isle of Wight study was a landmark moment in dyslexia science, albeit 
a slightly ironic one given its reticence to use the term ‘dyslexia’: it proved 
that some children possessed specific difficulties with learning to read. In 
many ways, it achieved for academic research on dyslexia what the Word 
Blind Centre achieved for applied research, putting dyslexia firmly on the 
scientific, as well as educational, map. Moreover, the Isle of Wight study set 
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a benchmark for an expanding psychology of dyslexia in the decades ahead, 
to which North American researchers would make key contributions. 


The Rise of the Psychological Perspective on Dyslexia (1970-80) 


The science of dyslexia prospered in the 1970s, led by pioneers in the United 
States and building on studies like that in the Isle of Wight. By the end of 
the decade, the psychologist Frank Vellutino’s landmark review had rein- 
terpreted the perceptual deficit hypothesis of dyslexia, focusing attention 
on dyslexia as a phonological-decoding issue.” By this time, the pre-eminent 
place of psychology in addressing reading difficulties was cemented, with 
psychological investigations producing some of the most compelling re- 
search findings. A very simple experiment from Vellutino’s reading research 
lab at the University of Albany, New York, illustrated his main argument 
and attested to the influence of psychological methods in understanding 
dyslexia. In this study, children with dyslexia and normal readers copied 
printed words of three, four, or five letters from memory, following a short 
exposure.” As expected, the children with dyslexia performed poorly on 
this task compared to controls, suggestive of a visual memory deficit. How- 
ever, in another version of the task, the children copied words printed in 
Hebrew, a writing system with which neither they nor the controls were 
familiar. In this case, both groups performed at the same level. The re- 
searchers concluded that the problem for the children with dyslexia was one 
of decoding the words, rather than of remembering their visual sequence. 
Even more enduring, perhaps, was work that emanated from the tradition 
of speech and linguistic sciences, conducted by the renowned Haskins group 
at Yale University from the late 1960s.” This work was not about dyslexia, 
per se, but about learning to read; nonetheless, it had profound implications 
for the understanding of dyslexia, testifying to the mutual support of the 
science of reading and dyslexia science. Careful experimentation, coupled 
with insights from teaching, led Isabelle Liberman, Donald Shankweiler, 
and colleagues to elucidate the role of the speech code in learning to read.” 
In short, they showed that, although from about four years of age a child 
could break up a word into syllables (e.g., butt-er-cup), it was not until later, 
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at age five to six years, that children could tap out the single speech sounds 
in words (phonemes) (e.g., pin-> [p] [I] [n]). It was argued that this tran- 
sition, referred to as the acquisition of phoneme awareness, was problematic 
for children with dyslexia, and without phoneme awareness, insight into the 
alphabetic principle, as required for the development of decoding skills, was 
not possible.” 

These two new ideas — that of dyslexia as a verbal deficit and as a deficit 
in phonological awareness — together inspired a change in the theoretical 
framework used to investigate dyslexia in its academic science. Rather than 
considering dyslexia as a clinical entity, investigators began to consider dys- 
lexia against the backdrop of models of reading development. A change in 
methodology was also to follow. Since dyslexia was defined by poor reading, 
it became obvious that care should be taken to avoid circular arguments — 
put simply, to guard against experimentation that simply focused on pro- 
cesses that were impaired because of poor reading, confusing cause with con- 
sequence. Crucial was the selection of appropriate comparison (control) 
groups.” Rather than recruiting children of the same age as the children 
with dyslexia, the change was to include a comparison group of younger 
children of similar reading skill — the so-called ‘reading age matched’ design. 
If a deficit could be demonstrated in children with dyslexia after their low 
level of reading was taken into account, then it was more likely to be a specific 
causal deficit. This method was, by the late 1970s, firmly established in Brit- 
ain, notably in the doctoral work of Charles Hulme and Maggie Snowling, 
students of Peter Bryant in Oxford and Uta Frith in London, respectively.” 
By the close of the 1970s, the stage was set for research on dyslexia from a 
cognitive-developmental perspective. 


Phonological Deficits and the Demise of the 
Discrepancy Definition (1980-90) 


During the 1980s, the experimental approach to dyslexia was pursued by 
groups on both sides of the Atlantic. Of prime importance was the study of 
memory processes, building on one of the cardinal symptoms of dyslexia — 
a verbal short-term memory deficit.” Research also embraced naming defi- 
cits, particularly rapid naming and verbal repetition (often characterized as 
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phonological memory).” More broadly, the psychologist Uta Frith, at Uni- 
versity College London, published the first edited volume focusing on cog- 
nitive approaches to spelling (as distinct from the reading process) in 1980.” 

The 1980s saw a growing interest in the emerging sub-discipline of cog- 
nitive neuropsychology, building on the earlier description of subtypes of 
acquired dyslexia in patients who had sustained stroke or head injury.” The 
first studies published within this framework referenced the then-dominant 
dual-route model of reading. This model posited a ‘direct route’ for the pro- 
nunciation of irregular or exception words and an ‘indirect route’ allowing 
the translation of print to pronunciation via the use of grapheme-phoneme 
rules. The separation of these two routes, or processes, was confirmed by 
data from neuropsychological patients. Among these patients, the direct 
route was selectively impaired in ‘surface dyslexia. This was defined as an 
ability to decode nonwords (pseudowords that conform to the rules of a 
language, but do not actually exist, such as ‘bave’ in English), but with a 
specific deficit in reading irregular or exception words (words that are not 
pronounced as one might expect from the most frequent pronunciation of 
the letter strings they contain, e.g., reading ‘broad’ as brode’). In contrast, 
the phonological route was selectively impaired in ‘phonological dyslexia’, 
wherein patients can read words accurately, but cannot decode unfamiliar 
words or ‘nonwords’° These single case studies demonstrated a so-called 
double dissociation between different reading processes within the same 
individual. Thus, in the early 1980s, Christine Temple and John Marshall at 
the University of Oxford described the first case of developmental pho- 
nological dyslexia in a child who could read words (by the direct route) 
significantly better than nonwords.*' In contrast, the psychologist Max Colt- 
heart and his colleagues at Birkbeck College, London, reported the case of 
a boy with ‘developmental surface dyslexia, who could read nonwords by 
the phonological route easily, but could not read exception words.» While 
certainly these cases of atypical reading in children provided some valida- 
tion of a cognitive model of reading, it was less clear that they broke new 
ground in describing the nature, causes, or developmental course of child- 
hood dyslexia. 

Indeed, the publication of these cases provoked a quiet backlash from de- 
velopmental psychologists, perhaps best exemplified by the title of Uta 
Frith’s seminal paper, “Beneath the Surface of Developmental Dyslexia. 
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Other researchers focused on the lack of control groups, the failure to take 
account of differences in reading instruction that might encourage the use 
of different reading strategies, and the lack of stability of these striking read- 
ing profiles over time.’ However, it was also apparent that, for some children 
with poor phonological skills, the phonological dyslexic profile was intran- 
sigent despite intervention, and this provided a vital clue as to the nature of 
the underlying difficulty. 

Drawing together experimental studies highlighting memory and naming 
deficits in dyslexia, with research on the reading (and to a lesser extent spell- 
ing) profile of those with dyslexia, Keith Stanovich at the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education in Canada, in a refinement of the verbal deficit hy- 
pothesis, made two critical points in the late 1980s: first, that dyslexia could 
be conceptualized as a core phonological processing deficit, present regard- 
less of general cognitive ability; and second, that poor readers experienced 
limited print exposure.’ Stanovich went on to hypothesize that a low level 
of reading experience has a negative effect on the development of verbal 
ability. This could in principle lead to a decrease in 1Q over time in poor 
readers relative to their peers who read well — the so-called Matthew effect 
in reading, in which children who read well read more and more, increasing 
their achievement gap relative to poor readers. 7 While the prediction of a 
Matthew effect has not been upheld in precisely the form that it was cast at 
the time, it seems clear that these statements were instrumental in the demise 
of the discrepancy definition of dyslexia.** From then on, the use of the 
dyslexia label principally for those of high intelligence became untenable — 
ending an association implicit since the earliest Victorian case studies of 
children with word-blindness, such as William Pringle Morgan’s description 
of Percy, and which had been lent further support by the definition of the 
World Federation of Neurology from 1968.3 


The Dawn of Genetic Approaches to Dyslexia (1980s-) 
The 1980s also saw the burgeoning of another quite different approach to 


the study of reading and reading disorders: behaviour genetics. It had been 
known for many years that dyslexia runs in families — as we have seen, Vic- 
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torian medics speculated on this, and evidence was provided by the Isle of 
Wight study, amongst other research. However, since families frequently 
share environments as well as genes, it was not possible to say for sure if 
there was a significant genetic contribution to dyslexia. For many years, the 
study of twins had been informative. While identical (monozygotic) twins 
share all of their segregating genes, non-identical (dizygotic) twins are just 
like normal siblings and share only 50 per cent of their genes, on average. 
Early studies examining concordance rates for dyslexia found that if one 
twin was dyslexic (the proband) then it was more likely that the co-twin 
would be too, especially if they were monozygotic.” This kind of finding — 
higher concordance rates for monozygotic than for dizygotic twins — pro- 
vided evidence that genetic factors contributed to dyslexia. 

However, reading ability is a dimension and to split the population of 
readers into ‘dyslexic’ and ‘not dyslexic’ has to an extent been arbitrary; 
reading is a trait that is continuous in the population and a key question is 
whether the genes that explain variability in reading across the population 
are the same as those which predict dyslexia. Answering this question would 
be one of the first steps for behaviour genetics. The 1980s also saw the con- 
fluence of what was known about the cognitive predictors of reading skills 
with what was known about familial factors in the aetiology of dyslexia, and 
this formed an early research agenda for genetic approaches that would in- 
creasingly come to prominence. 

In the 1980s, a research group in Colorado pioneered a new approach to 
understanding the genetic basis of reading and reading disability. This 
approach depended upon the work of the behaviour geneticists John De- 
Fries and David Fulker and their colleagues, who developed a new statistical 
technique that would allow estimates of the relative influence of genetic 
and environmental factors on reading ability. Data from a large sample of 
monozygotic and dizygotic twins, who had been assessed on measures of 
intelligence, reading, spelling, and related cognitive tasks, provided a rich 
source for these analyses.# The logic was simple, even if the mathematical 
model was complicated. The model assumes that for a continuous trait (in 
this case, reading ability), the measured ability of the co-twins is more 
similar if they are monozygotic than dizygotic. Put another way, a co-twin’s 
measured reading will be more similar to that of the proband if the twins 
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are monozygotic (100 per cent of genes shared); if they are dizygotic (50 
per cent of genes shared), the co-twin’s reading skill will be closer to that 
of the population average. 

The statistical treatment of data within the DeFries and Fulker model 
(and its subsequent modifications) allows the ‘parcelling’ of variation in 
reading skills between co-twins into contributions from genes and from two 
environmental components: environments shared between co-twins (e.g., 
the home environment) and so-called ‘non-shared’ environments specific 
to one twin (e.g., hospitalization or, in some cases, different schools). Esti- 
mates of the genetic contribution to reading (heritability) range from zero 
to one, where one would mean that all of the variation between co-twins is 
under the control of genetic factors. Findings from the first Colorado studies 
of reading as a cognitive process, led by the psychologist Richard Olson, 
suggested that word reading accuracy was significantly heritable, as was 
spelling.“ Reading comprehension, though, depended more on environ- 
mental factors — findings which appeared to make sense given the important 
role of vocabulary, a skill dependent upon environmental input, on being 
able to read with understanding.* Current estimates of the heritability of 
reading based on meta-analyses are about 0.6 and there is no evidence of 
differential genetic influences at the lower end of the distribution of reading 
skill (dyslexia) or at the higher end.*° 

The work of the Colorado group led to another important discovery in 
dyslexia science. Using data from the large battery of tests that children had 
been given by this group, it was possible to measure the heritability not only 
of reading but also of its subskills (word and nonword decoding), and the 
heritability of the skills that were thought to be a problem for those with 
dyslexia. These included deficits in phonological awareness, processing 
speed, and verbal memory.” Important theoretically was the finding that 
not only was reading heritable, but so were the skills that underpin it — spe- 
cifically, phonological skills. 

Taken together, these findings provided converging evidence for the pho- 
nological deficit hypothesis of dyslexia. They also fuelled interest in the 
molecular genetics of dyslexia: the same group of Colorado scientists was 
the first to report gene markers associated with dyslexia on chromosome 15, 
findings that were foundational for later studies.** In subsequent behavioural 
work, the Colorado group went on to show that the genetic contribution to 
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reading for twins with the ‘phonological dyslexic’ profile was higher than 
the contribution to reading for those with the ‘surface dyslexic’ profile (de- 
scribed above). They interpreted the finding in a way that would have 
found favour with Samuel T. Orton some sixty years earlier, namely that 
there was a strong genetic component to phonological dyslexia.*° 


Studies of Children at ‘Family Risk’ of Dyslexia (1990-) 


By the close of the 1980s, the conceptualization of dyslexia that had been 
established by researchers, principally but not only in the United States and 
in the United Kingdom, was of dyslexia as a heritable phonological deficit 
that compromised learning to read by affecting the development of de- 
coding, while reading comprehension remained relatively unimpaired (ex- 
cept insofar as poor decoding is a bottleneck to reading for meaning). This 
then is a causal hypothesis.» To test it, two kinds of study were undertaken 
from the 1990s onwards. First, if poor phonology causes poor reading, then, 
by the law of causal precedence, phonological deficits should be present in 
children before they (fail to) learn to read; second, interventions to improve 
phonological skills should, by definition, improve reading. 

With genetic studies of dyslexia as a backdrop, a new form of investigation 
emerged to test this theory in the 1990s, pioneered by the psychologist Hollis 
Scarborough at Haskins Laboratories at Yale University, and later adopted 
by researchers worldwide: the family-risk study.” The basic method of the 
family-risk study involves following pre-school children who are at family 
risk of dyslexia by virtue of having a first-degree relative (i.e., parent or sib- 
ling) with dyslexia. Later, having assessed the children’s reading (and some- 
times spelling), children are classified according to reading status (dyslexic 
versus ‘normal’ reader). Finally, the researchers conduct retrospective ana- 
lyses to examine the precursors of dyslexia in the pre-school period, before 
reading instruction begins. This method had the distinct advantage of re- 
moving the bias inherent in earlier studies which recruited individuals with 
dyslexia following a formal clinical or educational diagnosis.” 

Scarborough’s study was small-scale, but nonetheless important. In the 
study, she followed thirty-four children at family risk of dyslexia from two 
and a half years of age to eight years of age. At age eight, some 65 per cent 
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of this group were assessed as having dyslexia. Their early development could 
then be compared with that of a control group who had no family history 
of reading difficulty and with their contemporaries who were at family risk, 
but had normal skill levels in reading. 

Scarborough’s findings were salutary — and not what had been predicted 
by those who (still) adhered to the discrepancy definition of dyslexia.* 
Rather than pinpointing specific phonological deficits, these studies revealed 
that children who went on to be diagnosed with dyslexia experienced pre- 
school language difficulties beyond the phonological domain, including dif- 
ficulties in the development of expressive language skills, vocabulary, and 
speech production. Further, and a possible key to their later emerging dys- 
lexia, when these children started school they had poorer letter-knowledge 
and less well-developed phonological awareness than children in the control 
and family-risk unimpaired groups, who were similar in terms of socio- 
economic background. 

Following Scarborough’s work in the 1990s, family-risk studies of dyslexia 
burgeoned.® By the end of the decade, many from English-speaking com- 
munities had been published, but one of the largest was reported by Heikki 
Lyttinen’s group in Jyvaskyla, Finland, showing how dyslexia research was 
expanding beyond the anglophone world (or, perhaps, re-emerging beyond 
the anglophone world, given dyslexia’s initial identification by German doc- 
tors and ophthalmologists).*° All, including one study conducted in Britain, 
were converging on the findings of Scarborough: that the precursors of dys- 
lexia were in the spoken language system.” In short, these studies claimed 
that children destined to be poor readers come to the task of learning to 
read with poorly developed phonological skills, but the development of their 
other language skills is also, on average, delayed. The next and obvious ques- 
tion was whether poor language, and/or poor phonological skill, was the 
cause of dyslexia. 


Testing the Causal Hypothesis (1990-) 


The best way to test a causal hypothesis is via a training study: ‘if the cause 
of Y disorder is X, then training X should improve Y’. Although there was 
much well-received practice concerning teaching children with dyslexia, 
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there were, by the 1990s, rather few studies that had put teaching methods 
to a rigorous test of efficacy — that is, that had tested interventions such as 
those developed by the Word Blind Centre and the applied researchers who 
followed in its wake. Two British studies were an exception. First, in 1983, 
Lynette Bradley and Peter Bryant at the University of Oxford conducted a 
training study in which intervention was delivered to children who were 
identified as “at risk’ of reading failure by virtue of their poor performance 
on a test of phonological awareness at four and five years of age.’ The study 
was set up to test whether training children’s phonological awareness would 
lead to an improvement in these children’s reading skills. There were three 
forms of training: training in phonological awareness (referred to in this 
study as sound ‘organization’ ), training in both phonological awareness and 
in letter-sound knowledge, and training in semantic categorization using 
the same materials as the sound categorization training (this was a treated 
control group). A further control group was unseen (that is, they were as- 
sessed before and after the intervention, but they did not receive any special 
treatment from the researchers as part of the experiment). The intervention 
ran over a period of two years, starting when the children were six years old. 
At the end of the intervention, the groups who had received the version of 
phonological training were ahead of both control groups in reading. How- 
ever, it was only the group which had received training in phonological 
awareness and letter-knowledge that made significantly more progress; their 
reading attainment was some eight to ten months ahead of that of the un- 
seen control group. This was an impressive finding at a time when using 
phonics in mainstream reading instruction was not in vogue, demonstrating 
again the complex interplay of the science of reading and of dyslexia science. 

Building on this work, a much larger-scale study was conducted by the 
psychologists Peter Hatcher, Charles Hulme, and Andrew Ellis in the mid- 
1990s.°° Working with the Cumbria local education authority in the north 
of England, Peter Hatcher and a team of educational psychologists assessed 
all of the seven-year-old pupils in the council’s schools and identified the 
10 per cent with the lowest reading scores (only some of these children had 
a formal diagnosis of dyslexia). These children were then allocated one of 
three forms of intervention as compared to ‘business as usual’, or normal 
reading instruction (although a small number were receiving remedial 
assistance). Each child in an intervention group received two one-to-one 
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sessions of intervention, twice a week, for six months, delivered by a skilled 
peripatetic teacher employed by the remedial advisory service. Children in 
the ‘reading intervention’ group received a graded reading programme 
modelled on that of the New Zealand educationalist, Marie Clay; children 
in the phonological awareness group received training based on the sound 
categorization work of Bradley and Bryant; and a third group received read- 
ing intervention integrated with phonological awareness training and 
activities linking reading and phonological skills.“ Their progress was reas- 
sessed at the end of the intervention and after a further nine months. 

The findings were clear: it was the group who had received the pro- 
gramme that combined reading intervention with phonological awareness 
training that had made the greatest gains. Although there was a trend for 
the group who had received phonological awareness training to be better at 
phonological awareness tasks at the end of the programme, this did not 
translate into stronger performance in reading (or spelling). At follow-up, 
gains were maintained in reading, but not in spelling (which, of course, had 
not been the focus of the training). Together with those of Bradley and 
Bryant a decade earlier, these findings showed that phonological awareness 
training alone was not as effective in promoting reading as training that also 
emphasized letter-sound correspondences. As such, the data did not clinch 
the argument that poor phonological awareness causes poor reading. How- 
ever, these studies did not rule out the possibility that poor phonological 
awareness was one cause of poor reading which, when accompanied by poor 
letter-knowledge, could lead to dyslexia. Indeed, a study by Charles Hulme 
and colleagues several years later came to this conclusion.® 


Dyslexia and the Brain (1990-) 


A further trend observed in the 1990s in Britain was the advent of brain- 
imaging studies of cognitive processes. These built on the foundation of 
neuropsychology and took forward some of the first investigations of the 
‘dyslexic brain’ by Al Galaburda, professor of neurology and neuroscience 
at Harvard University, and his colleagues in the United States, in the 1970s 
and 1980s. The earlier studies had revealed abnormalities in the brains of 
young children with dyslexia, suggestive of an unusual pattern of neuronal 
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circuitry with a likely prenatal origin, consistent with what might be antici- 
pated of a disorder with genetic origins. However, they did not speak to the 
cognitive mechanisms that might be involved in reading and impaired in 
dyslexia. By the 1990s, technological advances had made it possible to view 
not only the structure of the brain, but also how it functions using brain 
imaging techniques (such as positron emission tomography [PET] or func- 
tional magnetic resonance imaging [fmrt]).® The initial studies of devel- 
opmental disorders, including dyslexia, focused on adult participants with 
a history of the disorders. 

In 1996, a group of neuroscientists in London published one of the first 
brain imaging studies of dyslexia.® In this study, they examined five adults 
with dyslexia who had documented histories of dyslexia as children whilst 
they carried out phonological processing tasks. One task involved deciding 
whether pairs of visually presented letters rhymed (e.g., ‘b’ and ‘d’ rhyme, 
but ‘b’ and ‘w do not), and another task required a memory search for a tar- 
get letter in a series of successively presented letters and thus engaged verbal 
memory. Brain processing during these tasks was compared with that during 
two parallel visual processing tasks. The first of these required judgements 
to be made about the shape similarity of pairs of unfamiliar letters from the 
Korean alphabet, and the other was a memory search task for Korean letters 
that engaged visual memory. The analysis of these data involved what is 
known in brain imaging jargon as ‘subtraction’ In essence, by subtracting 
the activation involved in the visual task from that involved in the parallel 
phonological task, it was possible to isolate the component processes in- 
volved in the phonological aspects of the latter task. 

In this small-scale experiment, performance on the two tasks was at the 
same level as that of normally reading adults. However, there was less acti- 
vation across the left hemisphere of the brain in the people with dyslexia 
during both rhyme processing and the memory search task. Specifically, a 
region called the insula, which connects regions for language comprehension 
with speech production, received less activation in those with dyslexia. Even 
though the study only involved adults who had developed strategies to com- 
pensate for their poor reading over time, the authors speculated that this 
was the area responsible for translating between speech input and outputs 
— arguably, the ‘seat’ of phonological representations of language. Following 
this study, a larger study of young adults with dyslexia recorded brain activity 
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while reading aloud in comparison with completing a task requiring the de- 
tection of graphic features in words and nonwords. Such a task automatically 
engages reading, albeit implicitly. Relative to a rest condition, the adults with 
dyslexia showed less activation than controls of similar age and 1qQ in the 
left hemisphere of the brain (specifically, in the posterior temporal cortex) 
when completing both tasks.” Interestingly, the same area had been shown 
in other studies to be involved in naming — another area of difficulty ob- 
served in those with dyslexia. 

By the end of the twentieth century, then, a new set of hypotheses was 
linking the biological with the cognitive causes of dyslexia.® In particular, 
there was evidence from twin studies of a genetic basis for phonological 
(speech) processing and there was a plausible link with under-activation of 
regions of the brain that subserve speech perception and speech production 
in those with dyslexia. However, this was, and remains, only a hypothesis, 
and although it offered a parsimonious explanation for the behavioural 
phenotype referred to as ‘dyslexia, it was not without its critics. While re- 
searchers in Britain agreed that phonological impairments were an impor- 
tant feature of dyslexia, suggestive of deficits at the level of phonological 
representations, two alternative hypotheses were gaining prominence.” 
John Stein and colleagues at the University of Oxford were continuing their 
work describing visual deficits in dyslexia and hypothesized that these defi- 
cits originated in the magnocellular system of the brain.” Elsewhere, Rod 
Nicolson and Angela Fawcett at the University of Sheffield proffered a com- 
pletely new and more general framework for dyslexia research.” According 
to their hypothesis, individuals with dyslexia fail to automatize skills because 
of deficits in the cerebellum of the brain — a hypothesis that continues to 
attract controversy.” 


Dyslexia in the Twenty-First Century (2000-) 


By the start of the twenty-first century, the science of reading had come of 
age.” Founded in 1993, the Society for the Scientific Study of Reading was 
flourishing; in 2000, Keith Stanovich at the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education in Canada was awarded its prestigious Distinguished Scientific 
Contributions Award, and its president was the psychologist Charles Perfetti, 
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who remains one of its most eminent scientists, having contributed to the- 
oretical advances in most aspects of reading and reading comprehension 
across languages from the perspective of cognition, linguistics, and neuro- 
science. Perfetti’s theory of ‘lexical quality — the idea that having fully spec- 
ified memory representations for words (their phonological, syntactic, and 
semantic aspects) is at the heart of reading fluency — would have gained ap- 
proval from Samuel Orton, nearly 100 years earlier.” Furthermore, although 
the research of Perfetti’s lab has not specifically focused on dyslexia, his the- 
ory accommodates the cardinal cognitive and behavioural features of a dis- 
order that, by the beginning of the twenty-first century, had been the subject 
of some forty years of concerted institutional research.” 

Hence, with scientific understanding of reading as the backdrop, the stage 
was set for two main trends in the field of dyslexia — the agenda for dyslexia 
research in the new millennium. First, now that the obstacles to learning to 
read in English were understood, it was time to consider the challenges posed 
by other writing systems — alphabetic and non-alphabetic.” Of all the al- 
phabetic orthographies, English is the least regular and its irregularities and 
inconsistencies have often been blamed for dyslexia. Indeed, Victorian 
studies had (fleetingly) suggested that it might be easier to learn to read in 
more ‘transparent’ languages with more consistent letter-sound correspon- 
dences, such as German, a prediction upheld by later research.”* In contrast, 
in Britain, at least some researchers were of the confirmed view that pho- 
nological processing impairments were at the root of dyslexia, irrespective 
of language, including the reading researchers Marketa Caravolas and Nata 
Goulandris.” It is now clear that across languages, including Chinese, the 
predictors of individual differences in reading (and in dyslexia) include sym- 
bol knowledge (in English, letters; in Chinese, characters; in some Indian 
languages, akshara) and phonological skills — though at different levels ac- 
cording to the nature of the system.® Fine-grained phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences underpin learning in English, whereas mappings at a 
coarser level are used in other languages — for example, mappings between 
symbols and syllables in the Korean writing system.® In addition, perform- 
ance on a rapid naming test appears to provide a sensitive predictor of in- 
dividual differences in learning to read universally.” Put another way, 
although the manifestations of dyslexia differ between languages, particu- 
larly in the early stages when children learning to read English take longer 
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than children learning other languages, there is surprising similarity in what 
is known of dyslexia’s likely causation.® 

The second strand of research that emerged in the new century was 
interest in the strong relationships between reading and language and the 
similarities and differences between oral and written language problems, 
arguably a renaissance of Samuel Orton’s views.** While some argued that 
dyslexia was the developmental outcome of pre-school language impair- 
ment, others considered language disorder a more severe form of dyslexia, 
and still others have asserted that dyslexia and language disorder co- 
occur. Longitudinal analyses hold the promise of being able to adjudicate 
these debates.* 

More generally, there was growing dissatisfaction in the first decade of 
the twenty-first century that dyslexia should be considered the outcome of 
a specific deficit of the phonological system, and British researchers were 
continuing to explore putative deficits in the visual system and beyond.** 
While it is clear that, at the group level, the phonological deficit hypothesis 
provides the most parsimonious explanation of the characteristic reading 
and spelling difficulties that characterize the problem, there was a return to 
the idea of conducting case studies, such as those employed in Victorian re- 
search on word-blindness, albeit this time in a quite different form.” This 
new approach involved assembling a series of cases, providing the possibility 
of looking across individuals at how deficits accumulate and segregate, in 
order to understand how individual cognitive profiles could inform theor- 
etical knowledge of dyslexia. Working in London in the early 2000s, the psy- 
chologist Franck Ramus and his colleagues used the case-series approach 
to argue for variability in dyslexia without clear subtypes and to dismiss al- 
ternative theories, a theoretical stance that Ramus would build on in sub- 
sequent research in French.** How, though, would this fit into a more 
productive framework for thinking about dyslexia? 

In 2006, the psychologist Bruce Pennington, a key member of the Col- 
orado group, published a landmark paper that would radically reframe dys- 
lexia in research and ultimately in practice.*® Pennington, whose work 
straddles several disorders (including ADHD, autism, and Down syndrome) 
and embraces genetics and neuroscience, was in a unique position to attempt 
to unify the field.” In his 2006 paper, he proposed that dyslexia, in common 
with other neurodevelopmental disorders, is the outcome of multiple defi- 
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cits that accumulate toward a threshold that determines diagnosis.” This 
theory, since recast as the multiple risk framework, provides a way not only 
of thinking about how deficits outside of the phonological domain (e.g., 
broader language impairments) may play a role in the aetiology of dyslexia, 
but also accommodates the fact that dyslexia frequently co-occurs with fea- 
tures of other disorders. For instance, it is notable that many people with 
dyslexia show aspects of the inattentive profile of ADHD, mathematical dis- 
order (dyscalculia), or dyspraxia.*” 

By the end of the 2000s, the argument for considering dyslexia a disorder 
of written language remained strong and, in Britain at least, the means for 
identifying it had been broadly agreed.” The Rose review, discussed at the 
beginning of this book, drew on the accumulated evidence to inform its 
independent report for the UK government in 2009.” Its synopsis of dys- 
lexia research was that ‘dyslexia primarily affects the skills involved in ac- 
curate and fluent word reading and spelling. Characteristic features of 
dyslexia are difficulties in phonological awareness, verbal memory and ver- 
bal processing speed’. 

However, while much could be agreed, there remained two contentious 
issues. The first was how to teach people with dyslexia (here, the Rose review 
suffered from a dearth of robust evidence in the face of much undoubtedly 
good practice); the second related to difficulties experienced by, and there- 
fore reported by, people with dyslexia, but which frequently reflect the fact 
that dyslexia often co-occurs with other disorders. To clarify this issue, the 
review concluded that ‘co-occurring difficulties may be seen in aspects of 
language, motor co-ordination, mental calculation, concentration and per- 
sonal organisation, but these are not, by themselves, markers of dyslexia.» 
The Rose review’s recommendation that ‘a good indication of the severity 
and persistence of dyslexic difficulties can be gained by examining how the 
individual responds or has responded to well-founded intervention’ was 
destined to await further evidence of ‘what works.” In this way, the dialogue 
between academic research and its application, which has characterised dys- 
lexia science since the mid-twentieth century, remains at the forefront of 
scientific and political debates around dyslexia. 

To close this history of the science of dyslexia, then, we return to the ty- 
pology of dyslexia research outlined at the beginning of this chapter: that 
of dyslexia’s applied and academic science. Much of the earliest research of 
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dyslexia, including that conducted at the Word Blind Centre from the 1960s, 
was undertaken alongside efforts to assist learners with dyslexia. Since then, 
the majority of dyslexia research has been undertaken by dedicated research 
labs and university-based researchers, although often with a view to how 
this research might inform specialist teaching. The early informality of ap- 
plied dyslexia research, though, has had several legacies for state provision, 
with educational officials of the 1960s and 1970s often highlighting the lack 
of a firm evidence base to withhold recognition of, and so funding for, dys- 
lexia support. Even as the evidence base expanded and gained scientific rig- 
our, ongoing debates around terminology were cited by those in politics, 
the media, and elsewhere who remained resistant to the term.” Dyslexia’s 
science, then, has been firmly entwined with dyslexia’s social and political 
histories. 


Chapter 4 - Key Points 

* Scientific research on dyslexia has formed a key part of dyslexia’s 
social, political, and cultural histories, and has provided a bedrock 
for advocacy efforts at achieving official recognition 

* Scientific approaches to dyslexia have been myriad, and have gradually 
moved away from the ‘discrepancy diagnostic model’ 

+ The most widely accepted theory regarding the cause of dyslexia is 
the phonological deficit hypothesis, but this is not sufficient to fully 
account for the condition; there is now good evidence that dyslexia 
has a genetic origin 

* Key research on dyslexia has been undertaken in the US and the UK, 
but dyslexia science is a global field 


PART 3 


Recognition: 
The Example of Britain 


5 


Tackling Dyslexia: Class, Gender, 
and the Construction of a Dyslexia 
Infrastructure (1962-97) 


Scientific research has been a key resource for campaigners in validating 
dyslexia across its history. The work of organisations such as the Word 
Blind Centre, and of early researchers like Macdonald Critchley, Sandhya 
Naidoo, and Donald Shankweiler, provided increasing solidity to the concept 
during the 1960s. In the long run, campaigners built on this evidence base 
and the research that followed to convince policymakers to make provision 
for those with dyslexia. In earlier periods, when policymakers were reticent 
to provide state recognition, science supported campaigners in their view 
that dyslexia was an issue that required attention and suggested remedial 
approaches. Many of those involved in the dyslexia community globally, 
from the middle of the twentieth century onward, have straddled research 
and practice, either by working in research informing the development of 
theoretically motivated interventions, or by contributing to both dyslexia 
science and advocacy. 

We have previously described how individual physicians, and some 
teachers and small-scale organisations, offered initial assistance to a limited 
number of people with dyslexia. Here, we consider the foundation and work 
of national and international dyslexia organisations: the origins of a dedi- 
cated, non-governmental dyslexia infrastructure. In Britain, the case study 
under consideration, this infrastructure was formed piecemeal across the 
1970s and 1980s, with a concentration of resources in the South Fast (es- 
pecially) and the South West, where the majority of campaigners resided. 
While some of these early organisations have changed in name and nature 
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since that time, this initial infrastructure has remained remarkably durable 
into the twenty-first century. 

In Britain, the efforts of civil society to galvanize help for those with dys- 
lexia were amongst the earliest globally, and some of the most successful. 
As we have seen, the Word Blind Centre was the first institution in the world 
dedicated to dyslexia research and treatment. The methods that the British 
dyslexia community employed to implement initial support were reflected 
in the approaches of other developed nations. The British Dyslexia Associ- 
ation, for example, one of the largest dyslexia associations in the world, has 
been key in setting up similar associations in Asia, South Africa, South 
America, and Europe — most obviously the European Dyslexia Association, 
an umbrella group of dyslexia societies from twenty-one European coun- 
tries.’ Other organisations, including the Hornsby International Dyslexia 
Centre and the Dyslexia Institute, have influenced individuals and organ- 
isations working on dyslexia around the globe.’ 

Britain did not achieve progress for those with dyslexia alone, or uniquely. 
The United States, in particular, has its own story of bringing greater atten- 
tion to those with reading difficulties, and the links between British and 
American dyslexia research, teaching, and advocacy are strong. Central here 
has been the work of the Orton Society (now International Dyslexia Associ- 
ation), which in the United States has been chiefly responsible for the public 
and political attention given to people with dyslexia, building on the work 
of the pioneering dyslexia researcher Samuel Orton.’ The Orton Society was 
a key model for early efforts in Britain and elsewhere to support people with 
dyslexia, as well as for organisations such as the Word Blind Centre.? Else- 
where, the early interest in word-blindness in Germany and Scandinavia, 
amongst other places, continued across the twentieth century, and British 
dyslexia campaigners both drew on and developed this work.’ 

What explains the emergence of a dyslexia infrastructure in Britain in the 
mid-twentieth century? Building on the scientific research that had created 
an evidence base for dyslexia, the work of the organisations profiled here, 
and of the pioneers who founded them, was indicative of a new world of 
social intervention from the 1960s. In Britain, the 1948 acts following the 
1942 Beveridge report — the National Insurance Act, the National Assistance 
Act, and the National Health Service Act — created the foundations for the 
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modern welfare state.° From 1960-75, public spending on education, health, 
unemployment, and pensions increased annually by 5 per cent in real terms; 
and the proportion of gross domestic product spent on these areas increased 
from 11 per cent to nearly 19 per cent.” This spending reflected a cultural 
shift in the extent to which government was expected to provide social sup- 
port to its citizens. In this atmosphere, groups dedicated to women’s rights 
and disability justice proliferated, lobbying government to make Britain a 
fairer society. An expanding middle class, with more time and financial re- 
sources than it had previously possessed, was better able to create action 
groups to exert political pressure for the causes in which they believed. 

Why did parents, especially, contribute to this cause? In part, economic 
factors stimulated a growing concern with children’s literacy difficulties, es- 
pecially amongst the middle classes. British manufacturing was at its peak 
in the early 1950s, employing two-fifths of the national workforce and pro- 
ducing a third of gross domestic product. In the decades that followed, this 
dominance rapidly declined, and the service sector expanded in Britain and 
across other Western nations. As a result, the importance of literacy to edu- 
cational attainment and success in the workplace increased. Education was 
made compulsory in Britain up to the age of fifteen after the passing of the 
Education Act of 1944. The same legislation introduced the ‘eleven-plus’ 
examination and effectively created a two-tier education system that lasted 
into the 1970s. Improved academic performance at an earlier age was be- 
coming more important to life outcomes. Children who were struggling to 
read and write were particularly disadvantaged, and parents with the means 
to do so took a greater stake in ensuring that their children adapted to literate 
society's demands. 

The achievements of the London Word Blind Centre in the 1960s and 
early 1970s provided a foundation for a ‘golden age’ of progress in dyslexia 
awareness and support. To a substantial degree, the Word Blind Centre was 
a pioneer and a proof of concept; it indicated the scope of dyslexia in Brit- 
ain, and it offered a framework for how dyslexia might be addressed. How- 
ever, it remained the fact that assistance for those with dyslexia across the 
1960s—80s was generally only available to middle-class families. Often, but 
not always, it was women of means or the upwardly mobile who led in the 
foundation and running of specialist dyslexia organisations. 
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To provide balance, this chapter also considers the outcomes for those 
whom the dyslexia movement could not help. Their fate was partly a reflec- 
tion of the dyslexia movement’s aims and limitations, and partly a reflection 
of the time it took successive British governments to fully acknowledge and 
respond to the condition. Without government support, early dyslexia or- 
ganisations were left to fend for themselves — helping those that they could, 
where they could. Given their limited resources, and the requirement of 
specialist schools and tuition centres for private fees, those with dyslexia 
from disadvantaged socio-economic backgrounds were frequently left be- 
hind by initial dyslexia provision. 


An Emerging Dyslexia Landscape: The British Dyslexia Associ- 
ation and the First Dyslexia Organisations (1960s- 80s) 


The London Word Blind Centre closed in 1972. However, by bringing to- 
gether the expertise of leading dyslexia scientists and professionals, it set 
the stage for the fuller emergence of dyslexia in British society.’ Foremost 
amongst the specialist organisations that followed was the British Dyslexia 
Association, which, together with its sister organisation the Dyslexia Insti- 
tute, pioneered support and understanding for those with dyslexia.’ 

The driving force behind the BDA was Marion Welchman, known in Brit- 
ain and beyond as the ‘needle and thread’ of the dyslexia community for the 
way that she brought together the interests of both local and international 
dyslexia organisations from the mid-1960s through the 1990s. Born in 1915 
in Penarth, Wales, Welchman studied nursing at the Cardiff Royal Infirmary, 
and was a practising nurse for seventeen years. Like many of those in the 
dyslexia movement, her interest in dyslexia, and in those with the condition, 
stemmed from a professional caring role coupled with the experiences of a 
family member. In Welchman’s case, the latter was her youngest child, Ho- 
ward: ‘a bright boy who had incredible difficulties in learning at school, who 
was later diagnosed with dyslexia.” 

Like many others in Britain, Welchman’s introduction to the dyslexia 
world came via the Word Blind Centre, which she visited soon after its open- 
ing in 1962 seeking assistance for Howard.” Through her search, Welchman 
became connected with the American Orton Society, including the teachers 
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Agnes Wolff and Sally Childs, specialists in the Orton-Gillingham-Stillman 
method of reading instruction. Wolff was the first teacher to successfully 
assist Welchman’s son with his dyslexia; later, Welchman and Childs created 
the first dyslexia teacher-training course in Britain, employing a multi-sen- 
sory approach based on the Orton-Gillingham-Stillman programme. The 
inaugural training course was held at Bath Technical College in 1969 with 
twenty-five teachers in attendance. Demand was so great that the course 
was repeated over the following four years.” Attendees included Kathleen 
Hickey, Bevé Hornsby, and Frula Shear - women who would make their 
own mark on the dyslexia world, and whose attendance attested to the close- 
knit nature of the dyslexia community at the time. 

Alongside her organisation of teacher training, Welchman mobilised the 
parents of children with dyslexia, seeing this mobilisation as key to achieving 
social and political recognition for the condition. In this way, her efforts 
were crucial to the expansion of interest in, and support for, dyslexia in Brit- 
ish civil society. In 1966, Welchman brought together a committee of con- 
cerned parents, as well as doctors, psychologists, and teachers, to found the 
Bath Association for the Study of Dyslexia: the first dyslexia association in 
the country. By 1970, Welchman had traversed Britain helping parents 
groups to set up similar local associations in the wake of the closure of the 
Word Blind Centre, and the need for a national organisation to coordinate 
their efforts was becoming clear. The Invalid Children’s Aid Association 
again lent support, providing office space and secretarial assistance. Alfred 
White Franklin of the Word Blind Centre chaired the steering committee 
to draw up the Bpa’s first constitution, and Welchman drew together the 
eight existing local dyslexia associations in Britain — Bath, Cambridge, Essex, 
North London, North Surrey, Northern Ireland, Scotland, and West Surrey 
— to officially create the BDA in 1972. 

The BDA was instrumental in establishing the first nationwide infrastruc- 
ture of dyslexia support, connecting parents groups around Britain and cre- 
ating a single, concerted voice for the dyslexia community. Welchman also 
ensured that the organisation’s ambitions and influence were global. 
Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, she travelled widely — to Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Italy, South Africa, Singapore, and the United States — testifying 
to her belief that “dyslexia is of world-wide concern.” Her opinion of the 
British influence on dyslexia globally was characteristically bold: “We in 
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Britain have been able to make a significant contribution. Our two recent 
international conferences have enabled a wide sharing of interests, and Brazil 
and Singapore have set up their own dyslexia associations using our British 
Dyslexia Association as a model. As we have seen, the spa also took in- 
spiration from American equivalents, including the Orton Society. In de- 
veloping the latter’s work, the Bpa became a model for the civic efforts of 
other countries where dyslexia awareness was slight.” 

While the spa was the largest of the early national dyslexia organisations 
in Britain, it was not the only such institution. In 1973, the Dyslexia Institute 
was founded, principally by Kathleen Hickey and Wendy Fisher, a special 
needs teacher and homeworker, respectively. The reason for its creation was 
similar to that of the Bpa. The closure of the Word Blind Centre, in the 
words of a founding member of the Dyslexia Institute, Joyce Hargrave- 
Wright, ‘removed a valuable source of help for dyslexic children and their 
families ... [as well as] information and advice, especially for parents and 
teachers’ The North Surrey Dyslexia Association, founded by Fisher and 
one of the more active of the local associations of the late 1960s, stepped in 
to fill the gap, providing direct aid to children and adults. Funds were raised 
to purchase a property in Staines, Surrey, which became the Dyslexia Insti- 
tute’s headquarters. The institute’s initial aims were threefold: to provide 
remedial instruction to those with dyslexia; to serve as a source of informa- 
tion for parents and teachers; and to train specialist teachers. To expedite 
the first of these objectives, the institute created the Dyslexia Institute Lit- 
eracy Programme, a multi-sensory programme like the Orton-Gillingham- 
Stillman method. Other, smaller organisations multiplied in the wake of the 
BDA and the Dyslexia Institute." 

The spa and the Dyslexia Institute, which became sister organisations, 
laid the groundwork for dyslexia support in Britain, helping several thou- 
sand individuals over the coming decades. Their economic models, though, 
were contrasting. The BDA sought to ensure that its services were free at the 
point of use, with funding obtained by donation. In this way, it joined other 
dyslexia organisations that were able to provide assistance at no cost. At the 
intersection of dyslexia science and support, the Bangor Dyslexia Unit led 
by Tim Miles, the Aston Language Development Unit led by Margaret New- 
ton (who, with Mike Thomson, developed the influential Aston Index), and 
the London Barts Dyslexia Clinic led by Bevé Hornsby were able to draw 
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from resources within government-funded institutions — universities and 
hospitals — to deliver assistance.” From the early 1960s, local authorities in 
Britain had begun, on an ad hoc basis, to fund a small number of places for 
state school students at institutions such as the Word Blind Centre; from 
the late 1970s, the policy of ‘statementing — the creation of an official record 
of a child’s educational needs — brought support to a greater number of pu- 
pils with dyslexia. Nonetheless, in the absence of central government rec- 
ognition of dyslexia, there was a limit to what donations and non-dedicated 
funding streams could provide, and private fees remained a key feature of 
the emerging dyslexia landscape. 

The Dyslexia Institute, in part because it provided more specialist in- 
struction, became a business enterprise under the leadership of the psychol- 
ogist Harry Chasty. This led to rivalry, and occasionally conflict, between 
the Bpa and the Dyslexia Institute, which otherwise dovetailed effectively 
in pursuit of their common aims.” This reliance on private fees included 
not only the Dyslexia Institute, but specialist dyslexia tuition centres and 
schools. In 1971, the year before the establishment of the organisations above, 
Helen Arkell — with Joy Pollock and Elisabeth Waller, a remedial teacher and 
an occupational therapist, respectively — founded the Helen Arkell Dyslexia 
Centre. Through social connections, Arkell had been able to ‘beg, borrow 
or steal a house in London [Fulham] and so set up there.” Later, Arkell se- 
cured more substantial premises in Frensham, Surrey. Like the Dyslexia In- 
stitute, Arkell modelled her centre on the Word Blind Centre, where she had 
briefly worked. The Helen Arkell Dyslexia Centre was funded by charitable 
donations and student fees; like other dyslexia organisations, it served as a 
meeting ground for interested parties who would go on to create further 
specialist establishments.” 

However, organisations such as the BDA, the Dyslexia Institute, and Helen 
Arkell’s centre, and research and teaching units such as the Bangor Dyslexia 
Unit, could only provide part-time assistance to people (mainly children) 
with dyslexia. For some parents of means, further support was desired — 
support made available by a new type of dyslexia institution in Britain: the 
specialist school. Such schools sought to make up for the impact of dyslexia 
on children and their families in the unprepared state school classroom. 
They frequently provided a ‘wrap-around’ system that took account of the 
need for both specialist teaching and the improvement of self-esteem and 
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resilience in children who, even where they had sympathetic teachers, still 
often struggled relative to classmates. 

While Millfield school had provided specialist support for students with 
dyslexia like Martin Attlee since 1942, this had been as part of a general ethos 
of assisting learners with diverse needs. In the decades that followed Mill- 
field’s pioneering support, schools opened that specialised in helping 
children with language disorders, including Moor House in Surrey (1947), 
John Horniman School in West Sussex (1958), Edith Edwards House School 
in Surrey (1962), St David’s College in Llandudno, Wales (1965), and Dawn 
House in Nottinghamshire (1974).*4 In addition, several specialist dyslexia 
units were created at existing schools, such as Bideford College in Devon. 

By the 1980s, it was becoming clear that there was a demand for schools 
that specialised wholly in dyslexia. To this end, Edington and Shapwick 
Schools in Somerset were founded (in 1981 and 1984, respectively, before 
merging in 1994) by the former head of Millfield, Colin Atkinson. Other 
dedicated dyslexia schools included Maple Hayes in Staffordshire (1981), 
East Court in Kent (1983), and Mark College in Somerset (1986), located in 
wealthier parts of South West and South East England, where parents could 
afford their term fees. In addition to compensating for the lack of provision 
in state schools, these schools, which were generally residential, sought to 
counter the ignorance of dyslexia in non-specialist private schools. 

In parallel, there was a growing demand for dyslexia day schools for par- 
ents who did not want to send their children away and/or for children who 
did not wish to leave home. One of the first dyslexia day schools was set up 
in London by Daphne Hamilton-Fairley, a speech and language therapist, 
who raised funds for her project with the support of several parents of 
children with dyslexia. In 1976, Hamilton-Fairley hosted a ‘Spell Ball’ at the 
Intercontinental Hotel in Mayfair, London, raising over £50,000 for the 
school’s founding. By the early 1980s, Fairley House School had opened in 
Kensington, later moving to Pimlico. ‘It was magic from the point of view 
of parent power, Hamilton-Fairley recalls, ‘and how they'll fight for their 
children” Other specialist dyslexia day schools were founded by Sarah and 
Colin Agombar in London and Bath. A new organisation, the Council for 
the Registration of Schools Teaching Dyslexic Pupils, emerged in 1989 to 
keep track of and monitor the standards in this growing sector. 
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As with the early histories of the Bpa and the Dyslexia Institute, British 
specialist schools fostered global connections, often with groups and indi- 
viduals in the United States. The experiences of Steve Chinn, who founded 
Mark College, are illustrative. Chinn first encountered dyslexia as a state 
secondary teacher in the 1970s, before becoming headmaster of Shapwick 
Senior School in the early 1980s. The school hosted international visits from 
specialist teachers, often American, and Chinn ultimately departed Shapwick 
to become headmaster of the specialist dyslexia school Chautauqua Acad- 
emy in Baltimore, Maryland. There, he worked with the Orton Society, head- 
quartered in the city, and studied with dyslexia researchers at Johns Hopkins 
University. Chinn used this experience on his return to Britain to set-up his 
own specialist dyslexia secondary school, Mark College.” The new dyslexia 
infrastructure was international, and it was growing. 


Worried Mothers? Women, the Dyslexia Movement, 
and Helping Children Adapt to Literate Society 


Dyslexia’s early history was almost uniformly male. The Victorian physicians 
concerned with the condition were men, and the majority of their patients 
were boys, whose education was afforded primacy — it was they, rather than 
their sisters, who would go on to fill the ranks of the professions, where good 
literacy skills were essential. In the first half of the twentieth century, this 
gender balance gradually started to shift: teachers and researchers like Anna 
Gillingham, Bessie Stillman, and Edith Norrie were pioneers in dyslexia 
provision in the West. Over the 1950s and 1960s, as dyslexia increasingly 
came under the purview of education, the mothers of dyslexic children be- 
came central to advocating for and providing support. The majority of the 
main dyslexia organisations in Britain were founded and/or led by women. 
Others, such as the Bangor Dyslexia Unit, relied heavily on a female work- 
force at all levels of operation. 

The increasing prominence of women in the dyslexia community sat 
within a context of wider social and economic change in Britain, which mir- 
rored that of other Western nations. At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, under a third of women and girls over the age of ten earned a salary 
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in Britain; by 1971, 53 per cent of women between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty-four were in paid employment.” This was partly a product of changing 
cultural attitudes around women’s capacity to work, accelerated by women’s 
widespread employment on the home front during the world wars, and 
partly a product of economic restructuring, including the expansion of the 
service sector and of part-time employment. In the workplace, sexual segre- 
gation gradually began to erode. Education Acts from 1944 onward, as we 
have seen, raised the school leaving age, and were crucial to these shifts. With 
children at school for longer, women, largely responsible for domestic child- 
care, were better able to undertake paid work outside of the home.” The 
teaching profession that was to encounter children with dyslexia was in- 
creasingly populated by women.” 

The first women to become influential in Britain’s dyslexia commu- 
nity, from the late 1950s, were educational psychologists. They exemplified 
women’s changing professional roles. Sometimes, but not always, they pos- 
sessed personal experience of dyslexia. Later, women with other experiences 
of the condition joined them, often the mothers of children with dyslexia, 
or those who had encountered dyslexia through the teaching and caring 
professions. As we have seen, for Marion Welchman, an interest in dyslexia 
was spurred by the difficulties faced by her son. After finding support, 
Welchman recalls that ‘the gradual process of our son learning to read, write 
and comprehend was like unlocking a secret casket. For Wendy Fisher, 
co-founder of the Dyslexia Institute, it was the dyslexic difficulties faced 
by her daughter, Sophy, which triggered an initial interest. For those like 
Helen Arkell, following in the footsteps of Edith Norrie, it was her own dif- 
ficulties with dyslexia, as well as those of her family, which led to an interest 
in the area.” 

Despite their limited representation in the elite professional landscape 
of the time, this group of women was able collectively, often through im- 
provisation and informal connections, to lay the foundations for the in- 
creasing institutionalisation of dyslexia in organisations such as the BDA 
and the Dyslexia Institute. To do so, these women grafted their labour onto 
formal channels of power, employed social networks, and otherwise found 
innovative solutions to create schools and organisations to support those 
with dyslexia. 
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In Britain, the history of the Word Blind Centre exemplifies the beginning 
of this shift toward female leadership. Alongside Alfred White Franklin, the 
centre’s first Word Blind Committee, formed in 1962, included Macdonald 
Critchley, George Meredith, Oliver Zangwill, Mia Kellmer Pringle, and 
Maisie Holt. All were psychologists or neurologists who had encountered 
children with specific reading difficulties during their work. Mia Kellmer 
Pringle was head of the Remedial Education Centre at the University of Bir- 
mingham; Maisie Holt was a clinical psychologist at Barts Hospital, London, 
and one of the first female educational psychologists appointed by a local 
authority.” The centre’s first director, Alex Bannatyne, an educational psy- 
chologist, laid the centre’s foundations. His replacement, Sandhya Naidoo, 
another psychologist — who, in her own words, came from a family ‘riddled 
with dyslexia’ — led the centre successfully until its closure in 1972.8 

Outside of her contributions to the Word Blind Centre, Maisie Holt 
worked with children with dyslexia in the Department of Psychological 
Medicine at Barts Hospital. After Holt’s retirement in 1971, the Barts Dyslexia 
Clinic was formally established by Bevé Hornsby, a speech and language 
therapist. In the decade that followed, under Hornsby’s stewardship, the 
clinic grew from a small corner of the Department of Psychological Medi- 
cine to a department in its own right.’ As Maggie Snowling, who worked 
with Hornsby at the clinic, recalls, ‘she basically just moved into Barts Hos- 
pital and took over some rooms that were vacant and started a clinic. That 
was how it worked in those days? While there, Hornsby, with Frula Shear, 
a language therapist, created Alpha to Omega (1974): an internationally re- 
spected phonics-based programme to teach reading, writing, and spelling 
to children with dyslexia and other language difficulties. Hornsby went on 
to become the ‘grande dame’ of dyslexia in Britain, and the Hornsby Inter- 
national Dyslexia Centre assisted a generation of children and trained a gen- 
eration of teachers across Britain, Europe, and the United States.** 

At these organisations, the principal concern was with providing remedial 
reading and writing support to children with dyslexia. At the same time, the 
direct experience of working with dyslexic children often led to a further 
aim: the provision of emotional support. At the Bangor Dyslexia Unit, Ann 
Cooke, who started as a teacher and later became the unit’s director, recalls 
that ‘there was a lot of, you wouldn’t call it counselling that went on [with 
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children], but confidence building.” For Patience Thomson, former head- 
mistress of Fairley House School, ‘you are, at school, humiliated on a daily 
basis [if you have dyslexia], and youre bored silly if you can’t read and every- 
body else is’** 

Indeed, disparaging treatment of those with dyslexia could sometimes 
be more direct. Tim Miles, founder of the Bangor Dyslexia Unit, became 
interested in dyslexia after being moved by the plight of several children 
sent to him for examination by the local child guidance clinic from the 
1940s: ‘What particularly saddened me was that ignorance about dyslexia 
resulted not only in failure to meet dyslexic children’s needs but in hurtful 
accusations that they were “not trying”’*° At the specialist dyslexia school, 
East Court, Bill Watkins recalls of the 1980s that ‘some of them [pupils] 
when they came [to the school] were so damaged and bruised by their ex- 
periences at [non-specialist] independent schools or prep schools. One dear 
little kid, he was tiny, one of the masters had just thrown him across the 
room. While such treatment was rare, children and young people whose 
dyslexia was ignored in school often experienced a downward spiral of de- 
clining self-confidence, disengagement, and poor career prospects. Given 
this, a key aim of early dyslexia organisations was to meet emotional, as well 
as educational, needs. 

The role of gender in the dyslexia movement is an interesting one for the 
social historian. Generally, it was mothers, rather than fathers, who took the 
lead in finding specialist support for their children. The preponderance of 
women in childcare professions, and in childcare at home, meant that they 
were, perhaps, more attuned to the emotional needs of children who were 
struggling.* If this was the rule, though, there were certainly exceptions: at 
the Word Blind Centre, at university research units, at several specialist 
schools, male physicians, scientists, and educators demonstrated a commit- 
ment to the psychological wellbeing of children with significant reading 
difficulties, echoing the concerns expressed by male Victorian doctors. 
Nevertheless, the increasing role of women in the dyslexia movement co- 
incided with an increasing focus on the emotional needs of dyslexic children, 
in addition to providing remedial language instruction. 

In this way, the rise of parent-led dyslexia organisations should be con- 
textualised with the proliferation of voluntary organisations seeking to assist 
the vulnerable, especially medical patients, in postwar Britain.* In the 1950s, 
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during the first years of the National Health Service, several female-led cam- 
paigns for an expanded consumer role in healthcare were created. These in- 
cluded the championing of mothers’ rights to visit their children in hospitals. 
In the 1960s, the Patients Association (1963—present), which campaigned 
more formally for patients’ rights, was founded by a teacher, Helen Hodgson, 
like many of the early dyslexia organisations. Such groups campaigned for 
the ‘voice and choice’ of consumers as the bureaucracies of welfare, including 
those pertaining to healthcare and to education, expanded in Britain.*° 

In addition, the history of dyslexia parallels the history of other cognitive 
differences, such as autism. In the case of autism, parents — usually, but not 
always, mothers — led efforts at providing support for, and recognition of, 
the condition in the West.” As with dyslexia, parents in the autism move- 
ment often straddled roles as parent and researcher, or parent and cam- 
paigner.** In the cases of both autism and dyslexia, the preponderance of 
‘worried mothers’ was frequently invoked by critics to query the existence 
of these conditions.” For autism, the ‘mother-blaming’ of the 1960s and 
1970s went so far as to claim that poor mothering itself precipitated the con- 
dition.” For dyslexia, accusations were generally not so extreme, but the no- 
tion that middle-class mothers used the label to further their children’s 
educational success, despite low educational ability, has been a recurring el- 
ement of the dyslexia story. Such arguments have also invoked a further 
quality of the dyslexia movement: class. 


Middle-Class Bias? Socio-economic Class, Gender, 
and Early Criticism of the Dyslexia Community 


While research on dyslexia by women such as Sandhya Naidoo, Bevé 
Hornsby, and Margaret Newton occurred in the traditional professional 
spaces of research centres and clinics, advocacy and lobbying for dyslexia 
rights, via organisations such as the BDA, was planned in a less formal and 
more piecemeal fashion. Often, local associations met at a member’s house, 
conducting work on a voluntary basis. As such, the women who founded 
and led these organisations were generally, at least at first, those who could 
provide their labour for a modest (sometimes non-existent) wage. This 
meant that these women were often, but not exclusively, from more 
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middle-class backgrounds. This characteristic of the dyslexia community 
set the stage for its success; it was also invoked by dyslexia’s critics to 
critique the concept.” 

The term ‘middle class’ obscures a great deal of variety and complexity. 
The women who founded early dyslexia support organisations included 
those in possession of private means, those supported by a partner’s earn- 
ings, and those who worked part-time elsewhere to support their voluntary 
dyslexia work. Many belonged to more than one of these categories. The 
‘middle class’ as the historian Lawrence James has noted, is a heterogeneous 
entity, constantly evolving and variously defined.” When we employ the 
term ‘middle class’ here, it is largely in keeping with contemporaneous 
understandings of that term, such as the official classification scheme of the 
Registrar General for England and Wales, which used professional status as 
a proxy (and which Sandhya Naidoo used in the 1960s to classify the children 
who attended the Word Blind Centre). 

The general expansion of the middle class in Britain from the mid- 
twentieth century was one of the reasons for the rapid increase in dyslexia 
interest; more and more, middle-class parents were concerned that poor 
educational performance would lead to later struggles for their children. 
The role of mothers within this middle-class milieu was crucial. The history 
of dyslexia shows how the purposes of middle-class mothering, while 
traditionally associated with childcare, were shifting in Britain by the mid- 
dle of the century. In the Victorian case studies of physicians such as Wil- 
liam Pringle Morgan and James Hinshelwood, the fathers of middle-class 
children with dyslexia brought them for assessment; it was fathers, rather 
than mothers, who took the lead in decisions regarding children’s educa- 
tional trajectories.” By the time dyslexia support organisations were formed, 
mothers were increasingly assuming this role, taking charge not only of gen- 
eral childcare, but children’s educational performance. New standards for 
parenthood, and new gendered patterns of parental labour, were emerging. 

The founders of dyslexia organisations were not the only mothers in the 
frame. At the inaugural meeting of the Word Blind Centre, a Mrs Devon, 
one of Alfred White Franklin’s ‘plain parents’, posed a question that was typi- 
cal of those in attendance: “She had fought and got her child over the first 
“hump” as learning to read had become known, what worried her was how 
her capable children would get through all the examinations on the road to 
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an adequate career?” Patient records of the Word Blind Centre show that 
it was normal for mothers to bring their children for assessment, the bulk 
of recommended tuition being funded by the families themselves. In Janice 
Edwards’s survey of children with dyslexia growing up in Britain in the 1980s, 
the ‘pattern that emerges is that in all of the cases studied it was the mother 
who took the dominant role in the initial move to get help.* In interviews 
for the Oxford Dyslexia Archive, the central role of middle-class mothers in 
securing support for their children comes across repeatedly during the early 
— and, indeed, later — decades of the dyslexia movement.” 

The story of Susan Hampshire, a celebrated British actress who came to 
international prominence in the 1960s (and who was perhaps the first ce- 
lebrity in Britain to publicly disclose their dyslexia), is emblematic of how 
motherhood and socio-economic class could combine in the early years of 
the dyslexia movement." As a child, Hampshire’s difficulties at school were 
severe. In response, her mother founded a specialist school in London: ‘It 
was she, when I was about four maybe five, [who] was worried about me, 
so she started this little school [the Hampshire School] for me’, years before 
Hampshire was diagnosed with dyslexia as an adult in the early 1970s by 
representatives of the Word Blind Centre.” After her diagnosis, she ‘decided 
to be very involved and stand up and be counted, and worked probably three 
or four days a week [primarily for the Bpa and the Dyslexia Institute] ... 
talking about it [dyslexia], going on the radio, visiting schools or whatever’. 
Of her work, Hampshire recalls, “That was a labour of love. I was doing it 
to raise money for dyslexia, it wasn’t my personal profit. It didn’t raise huge 
quantities, but it raised a lot in those days to help’®° Hampshire served as 
president of the Dyslexia Institute during the 1990s. 

The socio-economic and gender make-up of the dyslexia movement had 
its own geography, too. Through organisations like the BDA, middle-class 
parents came into contact with teachers, researchers, and other parents who 
shared an interest in dyslexia. They then, via their various social and econ- 
omic capitals, fostered these connections. While this network spanned the 
country, its members were generally concentrated in better-off parts of the 
country. At the Word Blind Centre, patient files suggest that the majority of 
children came from wealthier areas of London and the ‘Stockbroker Belt’ of 
England’s southeast, and were generally of average or above-average intel- 
ligence.* For most of their duration, the Bpa (Bath, later Bracknell), the 
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Dyslexia Institute (Staines, later Egham), and the Helen Arkell Dyslexia 
Centre (London, later Frensham) were located within twenty miles of one 
another, across the relatively wealthy Surrey/Berkshire borders. Campaigners 
like Joyce Hargrave-Wright were aware of this geography: ‘When you look 
at the population in Surrey, you’ve got a lot of very caring parents, which 
you get everywhere, but they were in a position to help. They had the facil- 
ities and they were prepared to form groups and local associations and spend 
money, which if youre in a big city and in a poor area, it just wouldn’t 
happen.’ For Lynette Bradley, a leading dyslexia researcher of the period, 
“The [middle-class] parents held the school to account, that was where the 
difference was.’ 

The intersection of socio-economic class, gender, and dyslexia support 
was to be found in other dyslexia centres, too. From the early 1960s, when 
the Bangor Dyslexia Unit was first established by Tim Miles (before being 
formalised in 1977), it relied on a predominantly female workforce willing 
to work for low salaries on sometimes tenuous contracts, often because they 
were from otherwise comfortable backgrounds. For Elaine Miles, the first 
director of the Bangor Dyslexia Unit’s teaching service and the co-author 
of several books on the condition with her husband, ‘finding people to join 
the team was not difficult ... there were several college wives [of male pro- 
fessors] who had been teachers, had small children and therefore did not 
want to commit themselves to a full-time job.“ Ann Cooke, later a director 
of the unit, recalls that ‘we were all part-time and there were no contracts. 
We were all paid on what I call “pinkies”: claim forms that you put in either 
every month or every half term.’® ‘It was accepted in those days’, continues 
Miles, ‘that your husband’s salary should support you, too. 

The social and financial resources of the early dyslexia community were 
thus crucial in getting early dyslexia support off the ground, in terms of 
both advocacy and research. It had a downside, though: it formed the bed- 
rock for arguments — found throughout dyslexia’s history, but coming to 
prominence in the 1960s — that the condition was a ‘middle-class myth’ with 
no firm scientific basis. Again, such arguments blurred the boundaries be- 
tween socio-economic class and gender, with accusations that dyslexia was 
a middle-class myth frequently going hand in hand with those that implied 
dyslexia was a product of over-anxious mothers.” 
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In the political sphere, lobbying by Word Blind Centre representatives 
during the early 1960s was rebuffed by representatives of the Ministry of 
Education, who claimed that there was no conclusive evidence for the 
condition (explored further in the next chapter). In the mid-1970s, Mary 
Warnock, as chairperson of a landmark review of special educational 
needs, recalls being summoned by the male civil servant responsible for 
the committee to be told that dyslexia ought to be omitted from her in- 
quiry.® Warnock included several references to dyslexia in her final report, 
and to organisations and persons including the spa, the Dyslexia Institute, 
the Bangor Dyslexia Unit, and Bevé Hornsby, but the term ‘dyslexia’ was 
absent from the legislation that followed her report, even if the statements 
of special educational needs that Warnock introduced helped many pupils 
with dyslexia.®? While the role of sexism in this interaction is obviously 
impossible to prove or disprove, certainly efforts at political recognition 
of dyslexia were characterised by female advocates from various profes- 
sional backgrounds coming up against a disbelieving and largely patriar- 
chal political establishment.” 

The class and gender constitution of the dyslexia community was used 
to undermine dyslexia and the ability of women within the community, too. 
Such criticism came from many quarters, including unexpected ones. When 
Marion Welchman first approached the Word Blind Centre in the 1960s, 
looking for help for her son, she was introduced by a representative ‘in a 
rather disdainful voice, as a “mother from Bath who thinks she may be able 
to do something”’” Jennifer Salter, a specialist teacher who lobbied her local 
authority for support for her son in the 1970s, recalls being dismissed as a 
‘belligerent woman.” In the 1970s and 1980s, especially, “There used to be 
articles in the paper saying what nonsense it [dyslexia] was and how it was 
anxious mothers who'd rather have a dyslexic child than a stupid one and 
all this sort of thing’? The implication of these accusations was clear: dys- 
lexia, whether it existed or not, was being exaggerated by over-concerned, 
middle-class mothers, who were principally interested in justifying their 
children’s learning difficulties. 

While it was true that middle-class mothers were interested in furthering 
their children’s educational futures, their activism brought together con- 
cerned parents across the country, whose efforts at founding organisations 
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led to substantial, if not universal, dyslexia support. Gendered criticisms of 
the dyslexia community as self-interested hindered state recognition in Brit- 
ain, not least because such criticisms were often made by government rep- 
resentatives themselves, with the ironical result that support for other, less 
privileged children was delayed. The work of the dyslexia community from 
the late 1960s created an initial infrastructure of support; an impressive 
achievement, given the organisational feats that it required. However, it 
could not reach all, or even most, of those with dyslexia, whose difficulties 
frequently remained an obstacle to educational and career success. 


Left Behind? Dyslexia, Demography, and Reading Difficulties 
Outside of the Dyslexia Community 


Telling the story of those with dyslexia who escaped recognition prior to 
state acknowledgement of dyslexia in the late 1980s presents the same issues 
as for the Victorian era: how are they to be identified in retrospect? Here, 
we follow the same approach as in the analysis of that period: we offer a 
contextual discussion of how children with reading and writing difficulties 
fared. This approach provides an indication of how literacy difficulties af- 
fected children and adults who did not receive specialist support and whom 
the dyslexia movement could not reach. In addition, it is possible to gain 
insight into the typical experiences of children with dyslexia at various 
points in the twentieth century via case studies of those who were diagnosed 
later in life. There exists, too, substantial data concerning (for example) the 
proportion of young people and adults with reading difficulties in young 
offender and prisoner populations, suggesting how a lack of diagnosis and 
specialist support may have contributed to adverse outcomes for some. Such 
an account, albeit partial, helps to sketch the limits of the initial dyslexia in- 
frastructure in Britain. 

In 1972, the same year that the spa and the Dyslexia Institute were 
founded, estimates suggested that nearly fifteen thousand pupils aged fifteen 
in England were semi-literate — literacy being defined as the ability to read 
and write at a standard sufficient for daily life.” Reports that stemmed from 
these statistics, including the 1975 Bullock report on the teaching of English, 
omitted reference to dyslexia. The 1978 Warnock report, as discussed in 
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further detail later, mentioned the condition, but only fleetingly. Moreover, 
while the process of statementing Warnock introduced meant that some 
children presenting with dyslexic difficulties received dedicated attention — 
including via state-funded places at private specialist dyslexia schools, if 
necessary — the process of receiving a statement was complex and usually 
required sustained lobbying by a child’s parents. Many children who re- 
quired statements did not receive them. While the organisations profiled 
here assisted several thousand pupils with dyslexia across the 1970s—80s, they 
could help only a minority of those who needed support. 

Where did this leave the ‘average’ state school pupil with dyslexia in 
Britain from the mid-twentieth century? Without access to private specialist 
teaching or tuition, experiences naturally varied. Jennifer Salter, a specialist 
dyslexia teacher who later joined the BDA, recalls that her son with dyslexia 
was placed in the ‘duds class’ at a state school in the 1970s. Like many with 
dyslexia at the time, his difficulties were initially mistaken for low intelligence 
and indolence. When Salter requested greater support from the local edu- 
cation authority, she was told to ‘realise that he’s not very bright.” Steve 
Williams, who started state schooling in South London in the 1980s, en- 
countered similar ignorance from his school. In his case, a sympathetic 
teacher came to his aid: ‘I remember we used to have these reading and 
writing tests at school and every time you finished you went up a grade, 
and I was miles behind all my friends ... At that stage, the school, I don’t 
think they’d even heard of dyslexia, a lot of the teachers. The headmistress 
didn’t really believe in it. But there was a very, very good teacher there. I 
don’t quite know how it happened, but my parents managed to arrange 
some additional classes with her.”ś Specialist assistance, then, was predicated 
on the willingness and opportunity of parents to provide and/or organise 
the same. Moreover, Williams’ story of two teachers with substantially dif- 
ferent views and understandings of dyslexia, who were consequently able 
to offer starkly different levels of support, exemplifies why organisations 
like the Dyslexia Institute were so committed to providing specialist teacher 
training programmes. 

In the early 1990s, publications began to collect the experiences of those 
who had grown up with dyslexia in the previous decades, but who had not 
received a formal diagnosis at the time that their difficulties arose.” Nat- 
urally, these were generally published by advocates for dyslexia rights, the 
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intention of the collections being not only to record life stories, but also to 
influence contemporary policy. The most famous of these, Every Letter 
Counts, was written by Susan Hampshire, who, as we have seen, was one of 
the earliest celebrity campaigners for dyslexia rights. In Every Letter Counts, 
Hampshire profiled a series of adults, including fellow celebrities, laying out 
a common pattern of initial difficulties at school, followed by frustration 
but often adaptation to the demands of literacy, before the (usually) cathartic 
moment of diagnosis later in life.’ More recently, Hampshire’s account has 
been joined by a series of autobiographical reflections by adults with dyslexia 
growing up without a diagnosis, which tell a similar story.” 

There is some evidence that children from black and ethnic minority 
backgrounds may have fared especially poorly during this period.® Asher 
and Martin Hoyles, in an account of dyslexia and the black experience in 
Britain, cite the example of the Afro-Caribbean poet Benjamin Zephaniah, 
as indicative of how dyslexia and difficulties at school were often framed by 
race. Zephaniah left school in 1971 at the age of thirteen unable to read or 
write. After a series of petty crimes, he enrolled in an adult education class 
organised by Greater London Council, where he was diagnosed with dys- 
lexia. As Zephaniah recalls, ‘It was then that I had a flashback to my school 
days and realised what had been happening to me. The inference in Hoyles 
and Hoyles’s account is that Zephaniah’s experience might have been im- 
proved had he been from a different socio-economic and different ethnic 
background. The dyslexia movement was composed principally of white, 
middle-class Britons; certainly, its work largely struggled, albeit not by de- 
sign, to reach ethnic minority communities.” 

The possibility of dyslexia being associated with criminality, as in Zepha- 
niah’s story, with children disengaged at school and struggling to succeed 
in life conventionally, receives further confirmation elsewhere. As we have 
seen, newspaper reports correlated word-blindness and criminality from 
the early twentieth century. In 1968, Eileen Critchley, the wife of Macdonald, 
published one of the first accounts of the association between dyslexia and 
antisocial behaviour. Sampling the London Remand Home and Classifica- 
tion Centre, she observed that 60 per cent of children who had engaged in 
antisocial behaviour experienced reading difficulties.* In the years that fol- 
lowed, further studies found an association between criminal behaviour and 
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reading and language difficulties, including dyslexia.** Similar patterns were 
observed in other countries, including the United States, where a survey in 
the mid-1970s found that over 75 per cent of juvenile delinquents possessed 
a history of reading failure, the causes of which included dyslexia.** While 
these studies concluded that dyslexia had no direct effect on criminal ten- 
dencies, they were amongst the first to highlight the links between reading 
difficulties, criminality, and class, with the majority of prisoners with dys- 
lexia from poorer families. 

While they were not necessarily its focus, the dyslexia community, in 
places, worked directly with children with dyslexia from disadvantaged 
socio-economic backgrounds, including young offenders. For example, 
Patience Thomson, later head of Fairley House specialist dyslexia school, 
conducted teaching sessions with young offenders in Britain during the 
1970s, finding that a substantial proportion had dyslexia: ‘I got so angry that 
they hadn’t been taught properly when they were much, much younger. 
There were all these little things that you could do to make it easier. For 
instance, right-hand justification makes it much harder to read.” After her 
retirement, Thomson used her experiences with these young offenders to 
create a dyslexia-friendly children’s publisher in 1996: Barrington Stoke. 
Despite campaigns by dyslexia voluntary organisations and groups like the 
Prison Reform Trust, a parliamentary debate on dyslexia in the prison 
population did not occur until 2012.** The overrepresentation of prisoners 
with dyslexia has continued in recent decades. 

Of course, only a minority of those people with reading difficulties 
experienced such extreme outcomes; the majority faced the lesser, but still 
substantial, challenge of coping with the literacy demands of school and 
later life. The case studies above capture the sense in the Oxford Dyslexia 
Archive of how children at state schools fared during the 1960s—80s, when 
dyslexia was still little recognised and state support for dyslexia was yet to 
be provided. Special arrangements for examinations, such as additional 
time, would not be introduced until the late 1980s, the justification for its 
introduction being that the performance of children with dyslexia on 
untimed tests improved significantly, whereas the performance of children 
without dyslexia did not.” Largely, children with dyslexia at state schools 
and their parents were left to fend for themselves, with the best way of 
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improving educational outcomes remaining private tuition and schooling, 
where this could be afforded and obtained. State schools, with lower budgets 
for pupil expenditure, struggled to provide specialist support. 

Outside of these case histories, there undoubtedly have been children 
and adults with reading difficulties, whether diagnosed or not, who did not 
want or require assistance. Disability rights advocates from the 1960s ex- 
pressed reticence about charities, which they saw as perpetuating a mental- 
ity of victimhood, even if the purpose of such charities was ostensibly 
benevolent.” In this sense, it is important to leave space here for those with 
dyslexia and reading difficulties who came to their own conclusions about 
where responsibility for their ‘disability’ lay, and to what extent they wanted 
it addressed. Their response to their difficulties may have been a knowing 
acceptance of the arbitrary requirement for widespread literacy in society, 
rather than a desire to be assisted; it may have been a refusal to engage with 
charities that, however well-intentioned, provided support only after a di- 
agnosis. As one commentator on the dyslexia advocacy movement has 
stated: ‘The downside of this admirable pursuit is that those not involved 
in the charity are “on the outside” ... By definition charities are the “haves” 
giving to the “have nots”? 

Elsewhere, there is suggestion that some parents in the early 1960s were 
reticent to have their children diagnosed, fearing that their child would be 
sent to a school that they (the parents) thought inappropriate.” Similarly, 
adults with dyslexia, without a legal guarantee of support from their em- 
ployer until the Equality Act of 2010, may have been reluctant to divulge 
their condition in the workplace for fear of stigmatisation.%* Thus, it is im- 
portant to note that not all persons with dyslexia may have desired support 
at a time when the consequences of self-reporting dyslexia were uncertain 
and potentially disadvantageous. The story of initial efforts to help people 
with dyslexia in Britain is not just one of those who were assisted and those 
who missed out, but also of those who did not see the requirement, or dis- 
liked the idea, of being ‘diagnosed’. 
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Chapter 5 - Key Points 

* In Britain, the end of the Word Blind Centre heralded an important 
new chapter in dyslexia’s history, including the founding of the British 
Dyslexia Association and the Dyslexia Institute 

* Together with specialist schools and other enterprises, these organisa- 
tions helped to embed dyslexia into British society and influenced 
dyslexia associations around the world 

+ Women played a key role in dyslexia advocacy and lobbied for better 
provision throughout the latter half of the twentieth century 

+ The intersection between dyslexia and social class left many with dys- 
lexia absent of support, despite this ‘golden age’ of dyslexia awareness 
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Dyslexia Legislated: Literacy, Policy, and the 
Achievement of Official Status (1962-2010) 


The dyslexia community in Britain, consisting primarily of parents, prac- 
titioners, and medical professionals, built an infrastructure of support for 
children (and, to a lesser extent, adults) with dyslexia. The facilities this pro- 
vided were largely, but not exclusively, private, and included fee-paying as- 
sessment and teaching centres as well as independent schools. However, 
from the early 1960s, the dyslexia movement concerned itself not only with 
providing dyslexia support directly (which could only ever be limited in 
scope), but also with lobbying for political recognition of the condition. 
This lobbying occurred at multiple levels — from parents requesting support 
for their children from local authorities, to representatives of the dyslexia 
community talking directly to politicians and civil servants. Early solicita- 
tions to the Ministry of Education by members of the Word Blind Centre 
in the 1960s later expanded to encompass lobbying by the British Dyslexia 
Association and Dyslexia Institute from the 1970s. Educational authorities 
were the target of many documented advocacy efforts, because schooling 
was where those with dyslexia required the most assistance. 

The campaign by the dyslexia community in Britain for political recog- 
nition of dyslexia again attests to the importance of individuals and indi- 
vidual agency in the dyslexia story. This includes the dyslexia community 
itself, often represented by a few key spokespersons. It also includes the 
political establishment that the dyslexia community was seeking to in- 
fluence. How receptive particular government officials were to the concept 
of dyslexia, and to the arguments of the dyslexia movement, was crucial to 
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the ultimate achievement of political recognition. In Britain, certain policy- 
makers and civil servants expressed a marked antipathy to dyslexia, for the 
reasons already rehearsed — namely, that dyslexia was a middle-class excuse 
for poor academic performance on which they did not wish to expend li- 
mited state resources. On the other hand, progress in the campaign for 
political recognition was predicated on the sympathy of individuals in politi- 
cal power to the goals of the dyslexia movement. In this way, government 
recognition of dyslexia was contingent, rather than inevitable. 

In emphasizing the importance of individuals, this chapter differs from 
existing accounts of learning difficulties, which have stressed their social 
construction.’ Commonly, such accounts are based on Foucauldian ap- 
proaches to bodily difference, in which responsibility for the emergence of 
conditions like dyslexia, ADHD, and autism, is placed principally on medi- 
cal, educational, and legal authorities.” Thus, in the case of dyslexia, Tom 
Campbell has argued that a particular kind of governmental logic was re- 
sponsible for its political recognition — a logic based on the requirement for 
economically productive workers in modern capitalist states like Britain. 
Similar sentiments, emphasising the role of the social in producing the 
‘learning-disabled’ individual, are found in accounts of other cognitive dif- 
ferences. For example, Matthew Smith has argued that ‘imperfect children, 
when it comes to ADHD, are not born; they are constructed’? Majia Nadesan 
has argued that autism is not ‘a biologically based psychiatric condition to 
be therapied, remedied, assaulted in an effort to “save” afflicted children’; 
rather, ‘autism, or more specifically, the idea of autism is fundamentally so- 
cial constructed’. 

Certainly, social and political changes, including the increasing centrality 
of literacy to educational and professional success across the twentieth cen- 
tury, contributed to a landscape in which dyslexia could be recognised. How- 
ever, such changes are broad and invoking them does not offer substantial 
explanation. Social constructionist approaches to dyslexia’s emergence can 
serve to play down the process of recognition by political authorities in all 
its intricate complexity. Moreover, they risk attributing intentions to political 
authorities that they did not necessarily possess. 

For example, Campbell has argued that the political recognition of dys- 
lexia in Britain and the West has proceeded ‘as our [economically developed 
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societies] linguistic capacity becomes increasingly articulated into the 
accumulation of capital’’ In this argument, dyslexia is construed as a ‘tech- 
nology of power that, when engaged to accredit an individual as dyslexic, 
also serves to carve a population from the multitude — a population of dys- 
lexics’. The enactment of political recognition, though, has not been as 
smooth as this suggests. In Britain, successive governments have ignored 
dyslexia; and many educational psychologists — and some teachers — have 
disputed, not recognised, its existence.’ Rather, it has been those with dys- 
lexia themselves and their advocates — persons, in other words, outside of 
state bureaucracies — who have argued for the dyslexia label. Here, we argue 
that the social construction of dyslexia cannot be theorised purely as due 
to institutional agents of ‘governmentality’ exerting their power to classify 
a person as having dyslexia. Rather, ultimate political recognition of dys- 
lexia has emerged through a complex dialectic between campaigners and 
political representatives.* 

There is also an implication in the existing literature that campaigns for 
political and societal recognition of cognitive differences have been prob- 
lematic for those with such difficulties. Drawing again on Michel Foucault, 
accounts have argued that such efforts have differentiated certain individuals 
by comparing them to a perceived norm. In the process, so the argument 
goes, voluntary organisations have reinforced, rather than contested, the su- 
periority of ‘normal’ cognitive functioning. For example, Campbell has ar- 
gued that ‘educational institutions’ of which organisations like the Dyslexia 
Institute might be examples, ‘plot children’s intelligence and attainment 
upon norms and classes are then segmented based upon these instruments.” 

However, the history of efforts to achieve political recognition for dyslexia 
in Britain does not support the view that such efforts, when taken as a 
whole, have been disadvantageous for those with dyslexia. In fact, the op- 
posite may be true. The campaign discussed here has not been about ce- 
menting the ‘normal’ intelligence of those without dyslexia; rather, it has 
been about attempting to assist a disadvantaged group in society, whose 
difficulties have stemmed not just from going unrecognised, but from being 
recognised incorrectly. The views of those with dyslexia on the dyslexia 
label are as varied as one might expect from any group of individuals — for 
many, the label has been a tool of empowerment, rather than of difference.” 
The label has also been crucial in bringing the condition to the attention of 
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policymakers, and in directing eventual funding toward dyslexia in state 
education. Campaigners for political recognition of dyslexia have been in- 
terested in better integrating, rather than further differentiating, dyslexic 
learners in state education. 

To support this contention, we present a detailed account of the behind- 
the-scenes efforts by the dyslexia community in Britain to sway political 
opinion on dyslexia — a campaign that was often marked by small steps to- 
ward progress and repeated disappointment, but which ultimately achieved 
substantial success. Our account draws on documents in the UK’s National 
Archives and the Oxford Dyslexia Archive, including correspondence from 
representatives of the dyslexia movement to political officials and vice versa. 
It also draws from the (sometimes heated) debates between policymakers 
that occurred in the House of Commons, in which a small band of MPs with 
connections to dyslexia sought to persuade government officials to acknowl- 
edge dyslexia’s existence, often at the behest of voluntary dyslexia organisa- 
tions. The advocacy efforts of the first members of the dyslexia community, 
based at the Word Blind Centre, were unsuccessful. Later, their successors 
at the British Dyslexia Association and the Dyslexia Institute were able to 
better achieve what earlier lobbyists could not: nationwide state support for 
those with dyslexia. 


Raising the Issue: The Word Blind Centre and Initial Efforts to 
Achieve Political Recognition for Dyslexia (1962-70) 


The political lobbying of the Word Blind Centre was led by Alfred White 
Franklin, the chairman of the Word Blind Committee. In December 1962, 
eight months after the inaugural meeting of the committee, White Franklin 
wrote regarding dyslexia to the Ministry of Education, then under the 
leadership of Harold Macmillan’s Conservative government (1959-63). He 
framed his letter around a preliminary report on reading delay, prepared by 
the ministry’s medical officer, J.N. Horne.” Writing to the ministry’s chief 
medical officer, Peter Henderson, Franklin wished to know whether the min- 
istry recognised the importance of dyslexia to reading delay, given that dys- 
lexia was not specifically referenced in Horne’s preliminary report: ‘He 
[Horne] does not appear to mention word-blindness, specific dyslexia or 
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developmental dyslexia except to say that the [full report] aimed at deter- 
mining whether the condition existed. Am I to understand that he is still 
sitting on the fence? ... As you know, the 1.c.a.a. [Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association, the sponsor of the Word Blind Centre] is devoting some atten- 
tion to this subject, and has been eagerly awaiting the publication of this in- 
terim report. 

Horne himself replied (suggesting Henderson had passed the buck), and 
was Clearly irritated by White Franklin’s conjecture: ‘It is quite correct to 
understand that I am still “sitting on the fence’, for this survey is not yet 
complete. Surely it is logical to conclude before reaching conclusions? ... In 
the course of this survey, I have been surprised at the depth of feeling ex- 
pressed about some of the terms ... In due course, when the survey is com- 
pleted, publication will be arranged, and the conclusions reached will be 
clearly stated. I hope that the 1.c.a.a. will be able to defer any major action 
until the needs [stated in the full report] have been made obvious.’ 

Horne’s reply, though, did not deter White Franklin, who responded: 


I cannot imagine you have not made up your mind about cases that 
you have already seen ... I know that you are aware of the 1.c.a.A’s 
anxiety to help cases that have been given this diagnosis and we know 
that there are differences of opinion. Because I am anxious to work with 
the Ministry and with its employees, I have been restraining my group 
from taking any action until we had some idea of what the Ministry 
was going to be prepared to do ... From reading your report I formed 
the opinion that you were not accepting the concept of specific devel- 
opmental dyslexia. If I have surmised correctly then we must go ahead 
because there is nothing to wait for ... Will you be good enough to help 
me over this by letting me know the answer to one simple question, — 
‘As far as you have got with your survey have you seen a single case 
which you would accept as a case of specific developmental dyslexia?” 


Horne replied tersely, reiterating his reticence to make (what he deemed 
premature) conclusions and thereby closing the correspondence: ‘Your short 
question looks so easy to answer, but it represents too simple a concept of 
the underlying factors causing reading delay. For this reason my answer 
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must be “No”. 
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The year following White Franklin’s letter, George Meredith, another 
member of the Word Blind Committee, tried again to convince Horne of 
dyslexia’s existence, this time in person. By this time, Horne had issued his 
full report, which had dismissed the term dyslexia, and Meredith’s efforts 
were similarly rebuffed, as Horne recorded in the minutes of their meeting: 
‘I pressed Professor Meredith as to whether he held the view that reading 
delay existed in a varying degree of severity, or whether at the most severe 
grade were a group of children who had distinctive features whereby they 
could be called “specific dyslexia”. He replied that he held the latter view. I 
replied that amongst the 350 children that I had seen [for the report] I found 
no evidence to support this view.” 

In the tenor of the discussion between these professionals, there are 
echoes of the disputes over dyslexia between Victorian physicians like James 
Hinshelwood and William Broadbent, contested in the pages of the Lancet 
in 1896. There, as here, central to the debate was whether dyslexia could be 
differentiated from other kinds of reading difficulty. In mentioning his sur- 
prise at the ‘depth of feeling’ expressed by some in relation to dyslexia, Horne 
also alluded to what would become a cornerstone of arguments against dys- 
lexia: that the term was more emotive than scientific, a label sought after by 
campaigners but not useful in a diagnostic sense or to teachers in the class- 
room.” In addition, Horne’s contention that dyslexia represented ‘too simple 
a concept to encapsulate the complexity of reading difficulties prefigured 
later arguments that the dyslexia label subsumed, and so obfuscated, other 
causes of reading difficulty.’ 

The reticence of the Ministry of Education to recognise dyslexia, as ex- 
pressed by Horne, derived principally from the belief that there was a lack 
of definitive research. At the time Horne was writing, this was not an entirely 
unfair conclusion. However, Horne also seems to have held strong convic- 
tions about dyslexia prior to White Franklin’s letter. Between 10 and 13 April 
1962, Horne visited Edith Norrie’s Ordblinde Instituttet in Copenhagen, his 
visit coinciding, perhaps not unintentionally, with the first meeting of the 
Word Blind Committee on 12 April. Although, in a report to his superiors, 
Horne wrote in praise of the ‘alphabet box’ (Edith Norrie’s ‘letter case’) em- 
ployed at the Instituttet, which would shortly be introduced by Helen Arkell 
at her dyslexia centre in London, he was less enamoured of the concept of 
word-blindness: ‘The term word-blindness is a traditional one in Denmark, 
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but even though the Institute that I visited bears this title, the staff are not 
firmly adherent to the concept ... Outside the Institute [in Denmark as a 
whole] the term finds less favour, and ordinary schools prefer to talk of re- 
medial reading groups ... This conflict in view echoes much of the conflict 
of opinion in Britain.” 

In addition to doubts over the evidence base for dyslexia, there is sugges- 
tion that, as ever in political decision-making, the cost of addressing the 
issue was an obstacle.” In the marginalia of a report about a meeting with 
representatives of the Word Blind Centre in 1963, Horne included an ex- 
clamatory note about the prospective cost of directly funding premises for, 
and places at, the centre. The Word Blind Centre requested of the ministry 
“£8,000 per year plus mortgage payments ... [s]pread over 60 children, this 
amounts to £3—4 per session’; Horne noted of the last figure, ‘i.e. per child 
per day!” Local authorities, too, cited the cost of providing dyslexia support 
as a reason not to engage with the condition.” Ultimately, the Word Blind 
Centre relied on funding from the 1cAa to commence operations, as we 
have seen. 

The reticence of the Ministry of Education to engage with dyslexia was 
reflected in the British parliament, and by the British government. Only one 
reference to dyslexia occurred in the early 1960s in parliamentary debate — 
in a question by the Scottish Unionist mp Henry Brewis. In February 1962, 
Brewis asked Macmillan’s Conservative government what it was doing to 
help children with dyslexia.* It is unclear what spurred Brewis’s question — 
like many with an interest in dyslexia at the time, it may have been the ex- 
periences of a family member, or it may have been the appeal of a consti- 
tuent.” Either way, Macmillan’s government, through the person of Kenneth 
Thompson mp, parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Education, de- 
ferred their answer, stating that the ministry was still looking at evidence in 
the area.” Presumably, this was a reference to Horne’s (then) ongoing re- 
search on reading delay. 

Like Macmillan’s Conservative government, the Labour government of 
Harold Wilson (1964-70) generally stalled when asked about dyslexia, ar- 
guing for the remainder of the decade that the existence of dyslexia remained 
debatable.” Notwithstanding this, there were signs that the solicitations of 
the Word Blind Centre were starting to make a small difference. In 1966, 
Wilson’s Department of Education and Science — the new name of the Min- 
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istry of Education from 1964 — sponsored a research project on dyslexia by 
George Meredith of the Word Blind Centre, suggesting that, although his 
initial meeting with Horne had been chilly, Meredith had managed to garner 
some interest from the ministry.” Possibly this change of heart was accel- 
erated by the change of government, with the Wilson administration show- 
ing acommitment to better funding for state education, principally via the 
expansion of comprehensive schooling. However, the interim findings of 
Meredith’s ongoing project were ambivalent about dyslexia and oddly ab- 
struse for someone seeking to sway political opinion, referring to dyslexia 
as ‘a sort of syndrome.” The opportunity had been missed. 

The hedging in Meredith’s report may have been one reason that the 1967 
Plowden report, Children and Their Primary Schools, which mentioned 
Meredith’s work, was ambivalent about dyslexia. The Plowden report, one 
of the best-known British education reports, greatly upset educational tra- 
ditionalists with its progressiveness, advocating a child-centred approach 
to teaching (as indicated by its title), greater engagement with parents, and 
increased opportunities for disadvantaged learners." Such recommenda- 
tions chimed with the aims and beliefs of the dyslexia movement. However, 
the Plowden report’s opinion of dyslexia was decidedly cautious: “Some of 
our witnesses have suggested the existence of specific developmental dyslexia 
(sometimes called word-blindness), a failure in reading which is thought to 
be due to neurological causes. There are so many possible reasons for poor 
reading, such as late maturation, ill-timed or poor teaching, sensory and 
speech defects, strephosymbolia (misperceptions of letters or numbers 
which usually correct themselves in time) and the emotional disturbances 
which may both cause, and result from, retardation in reading, that it is dif- 
ficult to be sure whether specific dyslexia exists as an independent factor.” 

Like the Ministry of Education before it, the Plowden report invoked the 
lack of research consensus as a reason to ignore dyslexia — at least for the 
time being. However, its choice of alternative causes of poor reading, con- 
fusing factors extrinsic and intrinsic to the child and their behavioural con- 
sequences, was curious. ‘Strephosymbolia, for example, was coined by the 
American physician Samuel T. Orton — but as an alternative term for dys- 
lexia, not as a separate diagnostic entity from it. In other words, Plowden’s 
list of alternative causes of reading difficulties ironically reaffirmed the cen- 
trality of dyslexia to reading delay. 
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In the years following the Plowden report, the evidence base for dyslexia 
mounted. In the early 1970s, two landmark texts on dyslexia were published 
— Macdonald Critchley’s The Dyslexic Child (1970) and Sandhya Naidoo’s 
Specific Dyslexia (1972). These joined influential international publications 
on dyslexia, including articles in the American Bulletin of the Orton Society. 
Dyslexia was becoming harder to ignore. For his part, Critchley, in The Dys- 
lexic Child, called expressly for greater political consideration of dyslexia: 


Obviously the problem is sufficiently important to merit official rec- 
ognition. Facilities are sorely needed for the early recognition of dys- 
lexics, followed by opportunities for these children to receive individ- 
ual, sympathetic, and intensive tuition, either in the classroom or in 
special schools, residential or otherwise. An even more satisfactory 
solution would be to train a corps of specialised teachers of dyslexia 
who could be sent to the schools in sufficient numbers to deal with 
children who had been screened and later accepted as victims of de- 
velopmental dyslexia. The problem is one which requires the active 
participation of neurologists at the diagnostic stage, for differentiation 
is not always an easy matter.” 


In highlighting the difficulty, but possibility, of differentiating dyslexia 
from other reading difficulties, Critchley was responding directly to 
Plowden’s objections. In the same year (1970), the Education (Handicapped 
Children) Act made local authorities responsible for the education of all 
children, including those with learning difficulties.” The Chronically Sick 
and Disabled Persons Act, also enacted in 1970, and amongst the first legis- 
lation in the world to proscribe discrimination on the basis of disability, 
mentioned dyslexia for the first time in British law: ‘It shall be the duty of 
every local education authority to provide the Secretary of State at such 
times as he may direct with information on the provision made by that local 
education authority of special educational facilities who suffer from acute 
dyslexia ... The arrangements made by a local education authority for the 
special treatment of children suffering from acute dyslexia shall, so far as is 
practicable, provide for the giving of such education in any school main- 
tained or assisted by the local education authority.” 
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This promising statement, though, was a false dawn in the overall cam- 
paign to achieve political recognition. It came with no suggestion for how 
dyslexia might be addressed in schools, nor even a description of the term. 
As a starting point for greater legislation in the area, it was also poorly timed: 
the act was published in May 1970, but by July the Wilson government was 
ousted in a surprise general election result, and Edward Heath’s Conservative 
government (1970-74) took office. The new secretary of Education and 
Science, replacing Edward Short, was Margaret Thatcher. Her department 
would exhibit a marked antipathy to dyslexia. 


From Thatcher to Warnock: Dyslexia, Its Discontents, 
and Continued Frustration (1970-87) 


Margaret Thatcher entered the Department of Education and Science in 
1970 with a commitment to overturning many of the key educational pol- 
icies of the Wilson government. These included (most notably) compulsory 
comprehensive education and (most notoriously) free milk for school- 
children aged seven to eleven. In May 1971, Thatcher appointed Jack Tizard, 
a psychologist, to lead an advisory committee on handicapped children. In 
part, Tizard was to look at what the government should be doing (if any- 
thing) about dyslexia, given its reference in the Chronically Sick and Dis- 
abled Persons Act. Superficially, Thatcher’s concern stemmed from the 
repeated questioning of Labour mp Jack Ashley, an outspoken advocate for 
disability rights; but there is some suggestion that she may have held a per- 
sonal interest in the topic. In February 1971, Ashley asked Thatcher for an 
estimate of the number of children with dyslexia in Britain, and for a de- 
scription of what provision was available to them.” William van Strauben- 
zee MP, a junior minister at the Department of Education and Science, 
replied on Thatcher’s behalf, exemplifying the scepticism with which her 
department apparently viewed the term: “The term “dyslexic” has come to 
be applied to a small minority amongst those children who are late in learn- 
ing to read whose difficulties are severe and otherwise unexplained. But there 
is not general agreement about the cause of the condition and no proof that 
it is due to a single specific cause. As dyslexia cannot be satisfactorily defined 
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it is impossible to provide reliable statistics of the number of children suf- 
fering from it, or of the numbers of such children receiving different sorts 
of special education. 

Later in the year, Thatcher herself commented on the work of the advisory 
committee. Asked in a House of Commons debate about the committee’s 
general progress, she flagged its work on dyslexia specifically: “This year the 
Committee has submitted reports on research and on a question [Jack Ash- 
ley’s] I referred to it concerning dyslexia. I have approved its recommended 
programme of research into various aspects of special education down to 
1978, which will be financed by my Department at a total cost of £316,000. 
The Committee’s report on dyslexia was submitted to me very recently, and 
I am considering it?4° 

Asked whether all of the committee’s work would be published, Thatcher 
again brought the question back to dyslexia: “The report on dyslexia will be 
published. The Committee has let me know that it will have no objection 
to its being published." 

The reason for Thatcher’s eagerness to publish the committee’s dyslexia 
report would later become clear. Tizard, the report’s author, was a researcher 
on the Isle of Wight study of learning disorders, which began in 1964, and, 
despite its other benefits to the science of reading difficulties, queried the 
use of the term dyslexia. Indeed, this may have been one of the reasons for 
Tizard’s appointment to the review by Thatcher. Tizard’s report on dyslexia, 
tellingly, was entitled, Children with Specific Reading Difficulties, and declared 
that: “We are highly sceptical of the view that a syndrome of developmental 
dyslexia with a specific underling cause and specific symptoms has been 
identified?” 

The refusal of Thatcher’s Department of Education and Science to rec- 
ognise dyslexia reached its apotheosis in 1974. In November 1973, Thatcher 
created a committee with the following objectives: “To review educational 
provision in England, Scotland and Wales for children and young people 
handicapped by disabilities of body and mind, taking account of the medical 
aspects of their needs, together with arrangements to prepare them for entry 
into employment; to consider the most effective use of resources for these 
purposes; and to make recommendations.’ 

The emphasis on economic productivity in the committee’s remit fit with 
Thatcher’s broader belief in neoliberal approaches to state policy, which 
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were on the ascendancy in the 1970s and would characterise her later prime 
ministership (1979-90). The purpose of education, in such understandings, 
was to make Britain competitive in the global marketplace, rather than as 
an end in itself or to provide children with richer intellectual lives.“ How- 
ever, despite the increasing importance of literacy to becoming an economi- 
cally productive worker — a context that one might assume would have made 
reading difficulties of especial concern — dyslexia remained taboo in the 
Department of Education and Science. Warnock recalls that 


by ’74, when the Committee of Enquiry was set up, although the De- 
partment was perfectly aware that there were a comparatively large 
number of children with special needs that was when their complete 
hostility to the concept of dyslexia became clear to me. I knew well 
about Millfield and I knew well about their [Millfield’s] target of send- 
ing these people [with dyslexia] to university and indeed we went to 
Hertford [College, Oxford] in ’71 [when Warnock’s husband was ap- 
pointed principal] and there was a Millfield boy as an undergraduate 
and we perfectly recognised that this boy was going to be given extra 
time for his exams.* 


However, as Warnock continues: “The hostility in the Department to this 
concept was manifest by the instructions we were given when we were set 
up at the beginning of ’74, when I was summoned by the person in the De- 
partment who was responsible [for the Committee of Enquiry]. He said, 
“you understand your terms of reference?”, and I said, “yes, I do”, and he 
said, “well, you must understand that you must not suggest that ... there is 
a special category of learning difficulty called dyslexia.” 4 

Warnock contested this: ‘I said, “but you can’t say that dyslexia is not a 
learning difficulty”, then I trotted out this boy at Hertford [College] and all 
the things I knew — anecdotal, but still. He didn’t answer the question that 
even Oxford University recognised dyslexia as requiring various exemptions 
from this and that. He simply said, “well I expect he is a middle-class boy”. 
Of course, he was, and that was the very end of the conversation.” 

The origin of the pressure on Warnock is unclear. Certainly, it was of a 
piece with the earlier dismissal of the term ‘dyslexia’ in the Tizard report, 
about which Thatcher was enthusiastic. In another recollection, Warnock 
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cites pressure from Thatcher specifically, but does not elaborate.* The civil 
servants appointed to oversee Warnock’s review were involved substantially 
in the committee’s work; it was never granted full independence. Warnock 
attempted to place two persons on the committee whom she respected: the 
head of social services for Oxford County Council, and a paediatrician of 
her acquaintance. As Warnock recalls, ‘My two attempts were frustrated. I 
didn’t know any of the people who were there [on the committee] nor why 
they had been selected.4° At least one member of the committee later ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the concept of dyslexia. The final report of 
1978 highlighted the importance of voluntary organisations in achieving 
political recognition for special educational needs, but mentioned dyslexia 
just twice, despite receiving evidence from the British Dyslexia Association 
(of which Warnock later became president), the Dyslexia Institute, the Ban- 
gor Dyslexia Unit, Bevé Hornsby, and various local associations.” When it 
came to dyslexia, Warnock ultimately deferred to the recommendations of 
the Tizard report: “We have received much evidence from dyslexia associ- 
ations about the needs of children with specific learning difficulties in read- 
ing, writing and spelling. The Secretary of State’s Advisory Committee’s 
Pamphlet Children with Specific Reading Difficulties [the Tizard report] pub- 
lished in 1972 discusses the issues and we generally concur with its con- 
clusions. There are many reasons for perceptual and learning difficulties in 
reading, writing and spelling, and careful assessment is required.” The in- 
fluence of a guiding hand seems clear in this paragraph; the term ‘specific 
learning difficulties’ was, Warnock recalls, ‘our way of referring to dyslexia 
without using that wicked word’ 

Nevertheless, the Warnock report made progress for those with dyslexia 
in other ways. Although the term ‘specific learning difficulties’ did not cap- 
ture the linguistic dimension of dyslexia, it clearly differentiated dyslexia 
from general learning difficulties. As we have seen, dyslexia in the 1970s was 
often conflated by teachers and educational psychologists with low intelli- 
gence; Warnock’s term made clear the limits of the condition. In this way, 
it mirrored the discrepancy diagnostic model, which was then finding con- 
sensus in dyslexia’s science. The report also brought responsibility for spe- 
cific learning difficulties firmly under the purview of education, rather than 
medicine, as the field best able to ameliorate dyslexic difficulties. 
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In addition, Warnock recommended the implementation of a more soph- 
isticated system for assessing the needs of individual learners, including 
statementing, which would go on to have a beneficial effect on how children 
with dyslexia, and with other learning difficulties and disabilities, were sup- 
ported: ‘Our proposed system of recording children as in need of special 
educational provision will differ from the present system of categorisation 
in several important ways. First, it will lay an obligation on a local education 
authority to make special educational provision for any child judged to be 
in need of such provision on the basis of a profile of his needs prepared by 
a multiprofessional team, whatever his particular disability. Secondly, it will 
not impose a single label of handicap on any child. Thirdly, it will embody 
a positive statement of the type of special provision required.» 

This proposal — later legislated in the 1981 Education Act, which came 
into force in 1983 — created a clear mechanism for how children with 
special educational needs were to be assisted, which was welcomed by the 
dyslexia community. Statementing, in particular, created a written record 
of the obligations of schools and local authorities to children with diverse 
learning needs. While the statementing process was cumbersome, and 
often effective only when parents had the financial resources to ensure its 
enforcement (by way of legal fees), dyslexia assistance was now available 
by law in state education. 

However, the Warnock report, because of its ambivalence about dyslexia, 
continued to frustrate efforts at explicit government recognition of the same. 
Moreover, it unintentionally provided the government — now led by Mar- 
garet Thatcher after her election as prime minister in 1979 — with an excuse 
not to engage when asked about the condition. The 1981 Education Act, at 
the report’s recommendation, replaced the single statutory categorisation 
of ‘handicapped’ pupils with the concept of a ‘continuum of need’” This 
was a progressive step, hindering the long-standing bias against non- 
traditional learners in state schooling (and prefiguring the ‘neurodiversity’ 
paradigm, as we will see). However, the government used the concept of a 
spectrum of need to avoid acknowledgement of dyslexia throughout the 
mid-1980s. When asked what criteria local education authorities should use 
to diagnose dyslexia, the government typically replied that ‘the duty of local 
education authorities under the Education Act of 1981 is not to categorise 
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children, but to assess their individual special educational needs. In this 
way, the government could dodge questions regarding dyslexia’s existence. 

It appears that civil servants in the Department of Education and Science 
remained sceptical of the term, too. In the mid-1980s, Conservative Mp Peter 
Walker met with the Conservative secretary of Education and Science, Keith 
Joseph, to discuss dyslexia. A centrist and founder of the progressive Tory 
Reform Group, Walker recalls that he 


outlined the details of the problem [to Joseph], the failure of the whole 
education system to recognise it [dyslexia], and the failure of the edu- 
cation authorities either to identity the problem or to provide the ap- 
propriate education. Being the kind and compassionate person that 
he was, Sir Keith listened with immense interest. I must confess that 
the observations of the officials who surrounded him rather frightened 
me. They suggested that many parents used dyslexia as an excuse for 
the bad performance of their children. There was a slight atmosphere 
of suspicion about whether the problem was of the order that I was 
suggesting and whether it was something that could be clearly ident- 
ified and treated.” 


However, the Thatcher government’s views, at least superficially, were about 
to change. 


From Thatcher to Blair: Neoliberalism, ‘Dispelling a Myth’, 
and the Pathway to Government Recognition (1987-97) 


In 1987, Conservative Mp David Amess opened a debate on dyslexia provi- 
sion in the House of Commons with the following comments to the par- 
liamentary under-secretary of state for education and science, Robert Dunn 
MP: ‘Dyslexic or not dyslexic? That is the question. At least, it is a question 
that is posed by many parents who are desperately concerned about the 
progress that their offspring are making at school. I shall not waste time by 
discussing whether the Department of Education accepts that there is such 
a thing as dyslexia; I shall assume that it does.’ 
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In making the final point, of course, Amess was implying that the depart- 
ment still might not believe in the concept —a sensible precaution, given the 
department’s history of pronouncements on the topic. Amess went on to 
pay tribute to the work of the Bpa in assisting children with dyslexia, and 
highlighted the strengths and weaknesses of the statementing process, as 
recommended by the Warnock report: 


The Education Act 1981 requires local education authorities to provide 
for proper assessment of children. That procedure can take a long time 
... After the assessment stage, the child must have a statement of his 
disability drawn up. From the time of the recognition of the problem 
to the final statement of disability, over two years may have passed. To 
alleviate some of the problems, an informal assessment can be made, 
but if the child shows signs of disability, he must go on to a formal as- 
sessment so that he can have a statement made. Even after that, it can 
often prove difficult to get adequate help for him.” 


Amess concluded by requesting that ‘those with learning disabilities be given 
the same consideration and opportunities as other children.” 

Dunn’s response concurred with Amess that the 1981 Education Act re- 
mained the legislation that governed dyslexia provision in schools. However, 
in response to Amess’s loaded observation about the department's belief in 
the concept, Dunn carefully omitted the scepticism that had characterised 
the department’s previous dealings with dyslexia: ‘I open my response to 
this short but important debate by trying to dispel a myth — that the De- 
partment of Education and Science and its Ministers do not recognise 
dyslexia as a problem. The Government recognise dyslexia and recognise 
the importance to the education progress of dyslexic children, their long- 
term welfare and successful-function [sic] in adult life, that they should have 
their needs identified at an early stage. Once the assessment has been made 
... the appropriate treatment should be forthcoming. ® 

With reference to how the statementing process and general provision 
might be improved, Dunn shifted responsibility to local education author- 
ities. Indeed, he suggested that, if any part of government was sceptical about 
dyslexia, it was local government: ‘I know that there are some local education 
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authorities, which as a matter of policy, refuse to accept the word dyslexia. 
They argue that there are very few children who present a common pattern 
of dyslexic symptoms. Certainly there is no one characteristic which defines 
a child as dyslexic or not dyslexic. There is a range of criteria, and a child 
who shows a particular pattern of difficulties may be termed dyslexic. 
Whether or not the term is used, the important thing is to be sure that some- 
thing is being done about the problem. 

As to what this something might be, Dunn was noncommittal. Never- 
theless, members of the dyslexia community interpreted Dunn’s statement 
as a turningpoint in government recognition of dyslexia, providing them 
with a black-and-white acknowledgement of the condition, clearing the way 
for greater political progress in the 1990s.® To an extent, such optimism was 
justified. As we have seen, legislation like the 1970 Chronically Sick and Dis- 
abled Persons Act mentioned dyslexia, but there had been little follow-up. 
Certainly, follow-up was greater after Dunn’s announcement, if still stop- 
start. In 1987, two debates, Dunn’s and another in the House of Lords, con- 
sidered dyslexia. These were followed by further debates in 1988, 1991, and 
1993, covering various aspects of the condition — from provision in Wales, 
to the difficulties faced by people with dyslexia on training schemes, to exam 
arrangements for students with dyslexia.® In these debates, dyslexia was dis- 
cussed as a matter of fact; government spokespersons no longer queried the 
condition’s existence or its evidence base. 

The vehicle for providing greater support remained the statementing pro- 
cess, and, of any political action, it is the expansion of this during the 1990s 
that probably benefited dyslexic pupils in Britain the most. Between 1991 
and 2000, the number of pupils with statements in mainstream schools in- 
creased by over 95,000.” This followed a gradual increase over the 1980s 
after statementing was introduced in the 1981 Education Act. Of these state- 
ments, the majority for secondary school pupils were for specific learning 
difficulties, which referred primarily to dyslexia.“ The 1993 Education Act, 
and the subsequent Code of Practice which referenced dyslexia specifically, 
placed further responsibility on schools to identify and support children 
with learning difficulties. In 1995, the Disability Discrimination Act made 
it mandatory for local education authorities to provide equal access to the 
curriculum for pupils with disabilities; in 1996, a further Education Act spec- 
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ified procedures for identifying and supporting children with special edu- 
cational needs, including dyslexia.” 

There were several reasons for this progress. As we have seen, Thatcher 
entered the Department of Education and Science with a firm belief that 
education was the method through which children would obtain the skills 
necessary to thrive in the new, post-industrial economy. Through this, 
Britain as a whole would become more competitive in the global market- 
place.” As prime minister, Thatcher was empowered to accelerate this neo- 
liberal revolution across society. In education, the 1980s saw a ‘moral panic’ 
over standards in schools. The National Curriculum of 1988 centralised 
decisions about what pupils were taught, allowing for comparison between 
schools. Increasingly, children’s performance in key areas like literacy was 
prescribed and assessed. Whether Thatcher herself, or her civil servants at 
the Department of Education and Science, were the main drivers of official 
scepticism toward dyslexia, it is impossible to answer with certainty. Either 
way, Thatcher no longer held direct control over dyslexia provision, and 
the department showed a greater willingness to engage with the concept. 

Amess’s reference to the work of the British Dyslexia Association was re- 
vealing, too. After the closure of the Word Blind Centre, the BDA and the 
Dyslexia Institute took the lead in building awareness of dyslexia — both 
publicly and politically. As mentioned, this included a media campaign that 
started in the early 1970s, represented by celebrities like the actress Susan 
Hampshire, which increased public awareness of dyslexia via television and 
radio programmes.” Throughout the 1980s, the BDA was cited frequently 
in parliamentary debates in the House of Commons and in the House of 
Lords.” In 1987, the year of Dunn’s announcement, the European Dyslexia 
Association was formed, amalgamating organisations in Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Ireland, and Norway. The European Dyslexia 
Association’s creation was championed by the Bpa.” 

The reticence of educational authorities to acknowledge dyslexia had long 
been predicated on the contention that the evidence base for the condition 
was slim, but, as we have seen, this increased significantly after experimental 
psychologists became involved in its study in the 1970s.” It is not clear that 
the expansion of this research directly influenced government opinion, 
however. Ironically, the only reference in Dunn’s statement was to the 1968 
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definition of dyslexia by the World Federation of Neurology — in his para- 
phrase, ‘a disorder in children who, despite conventional classroom ex- 
perience fail to attain the language skills of reading, writing and spelling 
commensurate with their intellectual abilities’ — a definition which by 1987 
had been superseded by scientists working on dyslexia.’”* Nevertheless, it 
seems likely that the depth and range of dyslexia studies, coupled with the 
work of organisation like the BDA, who cited this work frequently, further 
eroded governments’ historical position of scepticism. 

By the late 1990s, a further shift in Britain’s political landscape accelerated 
dyslexia support. In 1997, Tony Blair was elected the first Labour prime min- 
ister since James Callaghan. The first white paper (policy proposal) of Blair’s 
“New Labour was Excellence in Schools. Building on Thatcher’s legacy, this 
stated that, ‘to compete in the global economy, to live in a civilised society 
and to develop the talents of each and every one of us, we will have to un- 
lock the potential of every young person.” New Labour’s flagship National 
Literacy Strategy aimed, by 2002, to increase the proportion of eleven-year- 
olds who obtained the standard expected for their age in English from 60 
per cent to 80 per cent, including children with specific reading difficulties 
like dyslexia.”* Funding for children with special educational needs in- 
creased substantially — from £4 million in 1997—98 to £30 million in 2001, 
with further increases to follow.” 

New Labour’s emphasis on literacy, and on those with difficulties in lit- 
eracy, was mirrored elsewhere in the world — in part, at least, because of the 
same adherence to neoliberal education policies. In America, with the unifi- 
cation of dyslexia science around the phonological deficit hypothesis and 
the support of the Orton Society, substantial government funds were 
awarded during the 1990s and early 2000s to researchers exploring reading 
disability.*° In contexts as diverse as Sweden, Poland, and the Caribbean, 
hesitance by educational authorities to deal with the issue in the 1970s and 
1980s was replaced by greater willingness to engage with national campaigns, 
often citing British legislation such as the Warnock report to justify sup- 
port.” In 1997, the American Orton Society became the International Dys- 
lexia Association, highlighting a global groundswell of support for the 
condition and those affected. 

In addition to this policy context, dyslexia in Britain had a new and sym- 
pathetic ear. David Blunkett, the incoming education secretary, was perhaps 
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the first holder of that office to have direct experience of dyslexia (two of 
Blunkett’s sons had dyslexia and possibly Blunkett himself). A supporter 
of the term, one of Blunkett’s first actions as secretary of Education and 
Employment (as the department had been renamed in 1995) funded two 
research projects — one at the Helen Arkell Dyslexia Centre and one at 
Manchester Metropolitan University. These projects examined how teachers 
without specialist training could be assisted in identifying and helping 
children with dyslexia.” Blunkett recalls that he encountered little criticism 
of his efforts at obtaining greater support for those with dyslexia in state 
education, ‘because we [the incoming Labour government] were in a quite 
powerful position’: 


We'd got a massive majority [winning 418 of 659 seats in the general 
election of 1997], the commitment of the Prime Minister, someone 
[Blunkett] who himself had been to a special school with at least two 
sons who'd experienced this particular specific educational need, a very 
understanding ministerial team, and we'd got Michael Barber heading 
the [School] Standards Unit. So it was quite formidable for people to 
take it [the government’s stance on dyslexia support] head on. But they 
did. There were people both outside schools and inside schools still 
mumbling that: ‘Oh god, this is another fetish. This is something 
coming down from government. They’ ve got the idea that this is a good 
thing’ Then [some] people started to be very cynical about it: “This is 
an electoral commitment, ticks the box’, and all the rest of it. Whereas 
I sawit as part of trying to get to grips with both literacy and numeracy 
and related issues that were affecting a large number of children, who 
couldn’t possibly just be slow learners.* 


In this political climate of greater inclusion, influential bodies in the UK 
turned their attention to dyslexia. In 1999, the Division of Educational and 
Child Psychology of the British Psychological Society convened a working 
group to consider the role of the profession in the assessment of dyslexia. 
The group’s resulting report recognised the ‘plight of learners with dif- 
ficulties of a dyslexic nature’, and concluded that central to the definition 
of dyslexia and to its assessment was the concept of severity or persist- 
ence.” It stated three criteria for assessing dyslexia: (1) the fluency of word 
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reading and spelling; (2) the accessibility or otherwise of appropriate 
learning opportunities; and (3) the progress made by the student given 
specialist instruction. The report was influential and served as a starting 
point for policy decisions within UK legislation at the local authority level. 
Like the more progressive education reviews before it, including those of 
Plowden and Warnock, the report recommended that educational psy- 
chologists help teachers and parents to ‘notice’ individual children’s needs 
and to adjust responses accordingly. What happened if educational psy- 
chologists and teachers failed to notice dyslexia would be at the heart of a 
landmark legal case. 


Dyslexia and the Law: Dyslexia, Legal Provision, and Disability 
Rights to the Equality Act (2010) 


A combination of sympathetic personalities, changing economic priorities, 
and an evolving educational landscape in which all children were to receive 
adequate education regardless of specific need, led to greater support for 
those with dyslexia in Britain during the 1990s. Since the Education Act of 
1981, efforts to achieve this support were built on statementing, which for 
the first time provided a legal guarantee of assistance for children with dys- 
lexia, albeit under the descriptor ‘specific learning difficulties. Through this 
procedure, parents were able to hold local authorities accountable for pro- 
viding specialist support to their children — in theory, if not always in prac- 
tice. With the explicit political acknowledgement of dyslexia in the 1990s, 
the legal recognition of, and protections for, people with dyslexia expanded 
— in schools, but also in the workplace and in later life. In 1997, a legal case 
crystallised the new legal responsibilities of the state toward the individual 
with dyslexia: Phelps vs London Borough of Hillingdon. 

Born in 1973, Pamela Phelps attended Hayes Park Infants School in Hil- 
lingdon from 1978. In 1980, she was assessed by a state-appointed educational 
psychologist because of a lack of academic progress. The psychologist de- 
termined that Phelps was of normal intelligence, but recommended that 
she attend a child guidance clinic. At secondary school, Phelps’s progress 
stalled further, with her reading of particular concern to her teachers. The 
child guidance clinic attributed responsibility for her problems to emotional 
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causes, and to Phelps’s relationship with her parents. Subsequently (and 
perhaps unsurprisingly) the relations between her parents and the child gui- 
dance clinic deteriorated. At Mellow Lane School in Hillingdon, Phelps was 
assessed by another educational psychologist, who found her reading age 
significantly below average, but did not diagnose dyslexia. According to 
Phelps, the term was not used by any of the teachers or the remedial special- 
ists at her schools.” 

In 1990, shortly before she left state education, Phelps’s parents arranged 
a private dyslexia assessment at the Dyslexia Institute. This assessment did 
diagnose dyslexia. At the age of seventeen, when the assessment was con- 
ducted, Phelps’s reading age was estimated to be below that of an average 
eight-year-old. After leaving school, where she had increasingly played 
truant, Phelps struggled to maintain employment, ostensibly because of her 
literacy difficulties. She received some specialist dyslexia tuition, but, by the 
time her case was heard by the High Court in 1997, she had found no further 
permanent employment. In the writ Phelps issued against Hillingdon 
Council, she alleged that the council had failed in its obligations under the 
Education Acts of 1944 and 1981 to afford all pupils the opportunity for edu- 
cation.” This, Phelps said, had consigned her to a life of ‘temporary menial’ 
employment, given the requirement for literacy in the majority of better- 
paying professions.*? 

The High Court found in Phelps’s favour, the judge ruling that the edu- 
cational psychologist who had initially missed Phelps’s dyslexia had dem- 
onstrated professional incompetence. This made Hillingdon Council liable, 
and they were duly ordered to pay Phelps a little under £46,000 in compen- 
sation for lost earnings and general damages. In response, David Hart, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Association of Head Teachers, warned that the 
ruling would have dire consequences for schools: ‘It implies that schools are 
going to be at much greater risk of claims for damages.” 

Building on arguments such as Hart’s, the UK Appeals Court overturned 
the High Court’s judgement in 1998, highlighting the ‘serious risk that vex- 
atious claims may be brought against many teachers or educational psy- 
chologists many years after the relevant decisions were taken’. However, a 
further and final appeal by Phelps, to the House of Lords in 2000, was suc- 
cessful, and Phelps’s damages, which had been rescinded after the Appeals 
Court’s verdict, were reinstated.” 
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The case was controversial at the time, and remains so today. For pro- 
ponents of dyslexia, it represented the ultimate official validation of the con- 
dition’s existence, and of the responsibility of educational authorities to deal 
with the difficulties it posed to the individual. For opponents of dyslexia — 
and even for some who supported the term — the judgement was excessive, 
making local authorities, schools, and even individual teachers legally re- 
sponsible for all children who struggled in later life for educational reasons.” 

The case, then, illustrates three points. First, and most obviously, it shows 
how far political recognition of dyslexia had come by the end of the twen- 
tieth century in Britain. While the flood of lawsuits against local authorities 
never materialised — in part because it took several years for the case to be 
resolved, by which time the media and the public appear to have lost interest 
— Phelps vs Hillingdon represented a watershed moment in the campaign for 
dyslexia rights, which was cited frequently by the dyslexia movement in later 
years.” For their part, the government made no comment on the ruling, 
maintaining their constitutional distance from judicial decisions. Asked 
what impact the judgement would have on the budgets of local authorities, 
Jacqui Smith, parliamentary under-secretary at the Department for Educa- 
tion and Employment, exercised discretion. However, in her brief remarks, 
Smith did suggest a further reason why a spate of lawsuits did not follow: 
‘the judgement recognised that “the professionalism, dedication and stan- 
dards of those engaged in the provision of educational services are such that 
cases of negligence will be exceptional”. 

Second, the Phelps case highlights the role that dyslexia research and ad- 
vocacy had in influencing official opinion. In the original High Court deci- 
sion it was concluded that, if Phelps had been administered a recognised 
dyslexia test, such as the ‘Bangor’ test, her condition would not have been 
missed: “This was more than an error of judgement [by the educational psy- 
chologist at Phelps’s primary school]: it was a failure to exercise the degree 
of care and skill to be expected of an ordinarily competent member of her 
profession.” In all three judgements, Phelps’s 1990 diagnosis by the psy- 
chologist at the Dyslexia Institute was taken as conclusive, suggesting that 
the organisation’s reputation — and, by this point, the science of dyslexia — 
was beyond dispute. Again, this was a judicial decision, not a political one, 
but it shows how far the respectability of dyslexia organisations had come 
since the Word Blind Centre and its representatives were rebuffed by the 
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Ministry of Education in the early 1960s, and since the dyslexia organisations 
of the 1970s were excised from the Warnock report. 

Third, the Phelps case demonstrates how, by the beginning of the 
twenty-first century, new understandings of disability and disability rights 
were emerging. The work of disability scholars and campaigners since the 
1970s had stressed the role of society in framing, exacerbating, even pro- 
ducing disability.” In such understandings, people with dyslexia were im- 
paired by biologically based reading difficulties, but disabled by the 
societal requirement for literacy and the inability of state education to 
address reading difficulties successfully in all cases. In the Phelps case, the 
influence of society on the experience of dyslexia was explicitly acknowl- 
edged. Indeed, this was one of the points debated during the various court 
and parliamentary proceedings. In overturning the original High Court 
decision, the Appeals Court contended: ‘Even if dyslexia can be regarded 
as an impairment of the applicant’s mental condition, it is not caused by 
the potential defendant [Hillingdon Council]. It is a congenital and con- 
stitutional condition. Failure to diagnose it does not exacerbate the con- 
dition?” In response, the House of Lords judgement argued that, contrary 
to the reasoning of the Appeals Court, failure to diagnose dyslexia did ex- 
acerbate Phelps’s difficulties, making Hillingdon Council liable for her 
later struggles in employment. 

This increasing emphasis on the social in dyslexia’s production marked 
official publications on dyslexia in the years to come. In 2008, Ed Balls mp, 
the secretary for Children, Schools and Families (as the Department for 
Education was renamed from 2007-10), announced that a review would be 
held of dyslexia provision — the first time that the UK government had re- 
quested an independent review of dyslexia, per se. The Rose review, like the 
ultimate judgement by the House of Lords in the Phelps case, emphasised 
that the difficulties faced by children with dyslexia stemmed from their treat- 
ment in literate society, as well as from an individual impairment. Thus, 
‘children and adults with dyslexia who responded to the call for evidence 
said that they often felt deeply humiliated when asked to read. They reported 
being ridiculed and bullied because of their reading difficulties. Further, be- 
cause so much depends on being able to “read to learn” the overall educa- 
tional progress of such children is often seriously hampered with worrying 
consequences for gaining qualifications and for their life chances. 
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In parliamentary debates following the Rose review, the role of the social 
in shaping life outcomes for dyslexic children was brought into focus, often 
linked to efforts at achieving greater social mobility. The Rose review drew 
attention to the preponderance of people with dyslexia in the prison popu- 
lation and from disadvantaged socio-economic groups; in the debates that 
followed, greater specialist support for children with dyslexia was viewed as 
an issue of ‘social justice’. Thus, Kelvin Hopkins mp (Labour) stated that, ‘if 
we are to have a society that is less divided, we must ensure that we provide 
education for those who do not have natural advantages’. Sarah Teather MP 
(Liberal Democrat) concurred: ‘we must ensure that all children, regardless 
of their background, are given the same benefits of that sound education’. 
Sharon Hodgson mp (Labour), chairperson of the All-Party Parliamentary 
Group on Dyslexia and Specific Learning Difficulties, contended that even 
‘the additional 5% [of total marks in Gcsz exams for spelling, punctuation 
and grammar] can make the difference between an A and an A” for a very 
bright, dyslexic pupil’ 

While the years since the Phelps case showed a willingness by some politi- 
cians to legislate to make up for the social factors that exacerbated dyslexia 
— most obviously by providing greater support in schools — dissenters re- 
mained. In the same parliamentary debate on the Rose review above, Gra- 
ham Stringer mp (Labour) quoted from a report on literacy interventions 
by the Science and Technology Committee, of which he was a member: ‘The 
Rose Report’s definition of dyslexia is exceedingly broad and says that dys- 
lexia is a continuum with no clear cut-off points. The definition is so broad 
and blurred at the edges that it is difficult to see how it could be useful in 
any diagnostic sense ... The Government’s focus on dyslexia, from a policy 
perspective, was led by pressure from the dyslexia lobby rather than the evi- 
dence, which is clear that educational interventions are the same for all poor 
readers, whether they have been diagnosed with dyslexia or not. Stringer’s 
reading of Rose’s ‘broad’ definition arguably overlooked two specific points 
from the same definition, however: that dyslexia primarily affected ‘the skills 
involved in accurate and fluent word reading and spelling, and that char- 
acteristic features of dyslexia were ‘difficulties in phonological awareness, 
verbal memory and verbal processing speed’ 

The fact that voices such as Stringer’s did not disappear after the Rose re- 
view, and after increased awareness of dyslexia in Parliament, suggests that 
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scepticism is best considered a perennial aspect of the dyslexia story (dis- 
cussed further in the next chapter). Despite these criticisms, though, dyslexia 
endured — outside of the Rose report, dyslexia found support in various 
legislative measures from the turn of the twentieth century, including the 
2010 Equality Act. The term was now far more resistant to criticism than 
it had been when the Word Blind Centre first brought dyslexia to the atten- 
tion of British policymakers in the early 1960s. 


Chapter 6 - Key Points 

* As dyslexia awareness spread in British civil society, so too did efforts 
at obtaining political recognition 

* The first concerted lobbying in Britain was undertaken by the Word 
Blind Centre, then by the associations that followed in its wake 

* Despite an expanding evidence base for dyslexia, efforts at obtaining 
political recognition met substantial resistance from policymakers, 
although policies such as ‘statementing’ offered a pathway to some 
support 

* By the 1990s, substantial progress had been made, and dyslexia support 
started to become more widely available, with further protections 
under legislation such as the 2010 Equality Act 


PART 4 


Legacies 


7 


Dyslexia Today and Tomorrow: Discourses 
of Dyslexia in the Twenty-First Century 


The scope of dyslexia at the start of the 2020s is vast. Different interpretations 
of the condition exist in science and education, in provision and politics, in 
the media and advocacy. While the processes of globalisation have unified 
some of these perspectives — especially in science, where researchers no 
longer need to sail across the Atlantic to discuss their findings as Samuel T. 
Orton once did — others remain at the dictate of changing priorities in state 
funding and of the ‘fashionableness’ of certain cognitive difficulties relative 
to others.’ A person born with dyslexia in the West today will engage with 
a myriad of views on the condition during their lifetime, from teachers, edu- 
cational psychologists, child psychiatrists, parents, employers, journalists, 
filmmakers, and others — those with dyslexia and those without. To capture 
this complexity, this chapter weaves together several contemporary nar- 
ratives of dyslexia. 

First, we consider the place of dyslexia in popular culture. In recent dec- 
ades, diverse disciplines have recognised analyses of contemporary popular 
culture as a way of revealing, indeed reproducing, societal mores and under- 
standings.” Having considered how dyslexia has been thought about by phys- 
icians and ophthalmologists, scientists and politicians, campaigners and 
those with dyslexia, we address here how popular books, television series, 
and films have represented dyslexia. While dyslexia has widespread name 
recognition in English-speaking societies today, the majority of knowledge 
about it in the public consciousness comes not from scientific books and 
articles but from popular media with its substantially greater audience. Here, 
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a script repository, QuopB, linked to the Internet Movie 
Database (1mpb), the world’s largest repository of film and television data, 
is used to survey dyslexia references in these productions, alongside refer- 
ences to dyslexia in other, bibliographic databases.’ The focus is on British 
and American productions. We reflect on the positive and negative effects 
of this diverse range of representations, which has brought dyslexia to greater 
public attention, but also confused definitions of the condition. 

Second, we discuss the latest iteration of the dyslexia myth. As we have 
shown, scepticism of dyslexia has marked the condition’s history since the 
Victorian period. In Britain, such scepticism reached a zenith in the 1960s 
and 1970s, with the government claiming (in public) that no clear evidence 
for dyslexia existed and opining (in private) that it was a middle-class in- 
vention. Educational authorities around the world were similarly reticent 
to engage with dyslexia, many into the twenty-first century.* Not only edu- 
cational leadership, but teachers, psychologists, and media commentators 
have expressed scepticism about dyslexia. In recent years, critiques have 
reached a wider audience through documentaries such as The Dyslexia Myth 
(2005) and books such as The Dyslexia Debate (2014), which have cast shade 
on the term and/or on aspects of the dyslexia ‘construct’. 

Third, we consider how dyslexia fits with policy agendas and public dis- 
courses around ‘neurodiversity, which have emerged over the first decades 
of the twenty-first century and represent the newest interpretation of the 
concept. Increasingly, governments, employers, and schools are treating cog- 
nitive difference as a universal. In such understandings, there is no single or 
‘normal’ mode of functioning; there are a plurality of thinking styles, each 
with their own positive and negative qualities. Thus, for Steve Silberman, a 
historian of autism, ‘one way to understand neurodiversity is to think in 
terms of human operating systems instead of diagnostic labels like dyslexia 
and ADHD. The brain is, above all, a marvellously adaptive organism, adept 
at maximizing its chances of success even in the face of daunting limita- 
tions.” Here, neurodiversity is used to reflect on what dyslexia tells us about 
the normative role of literacy in modern society. We also reflect on how key 
elements of the neurodiversity paradigm were prefigured in earlier debates 
around dyslexia. 
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Dyslexia in Popular Culture: Dyslexia as Limitation, Gift, 
and Comedy (1980s-Present) 


In the late Victorian period, dyslexia encountered its first attention in popu- 
lar culture via a series of British newspaper reports. These articles, which 
frequently referred to the case studies of physicians like William Pringle 
Morgan and James Hinshelwood, presented ‘word-blindness’ as a medical 
curiosity. Terms used to describe the condition, in both tabloids and broad- 
sheets, included ‘extraordinary, ‘strange’, and ‘curious.’ In this way, word- 
blindness was positioned alongside other ‘anomalies’ of the mind and body. 
Such understandings of dyslexia persisted into the later decades of the twen- 
tieth century, and, while dyslexia is well-known in society today, the majority 
of knowledge about the condition comes from popular culture that exhibits 
some of the same limitations as Victorian coverage: personal experiences of 
dyslexia are emphasized and anecdotal evidence is frequently highlighted. 
In 1972, one of the first television programmes on dyslexia in Britain, part 
of the documentary series Man Alive, aired on the terrestrial station BBC 
Two. There, audiences were introduced to Robert Payne: ‘normal in every 
way except that he can barely read and write ... He suffers from what some 
experts call dyslexia. Dyslexic children find it very difficult to learn what 
comes so naturally to most of us. In more than seventy-five years since the 
Victorian newspaper reports of word-blindness, perceptions of dyslexia in 
popular culture as unexpected, and as a curiosity, had altered very little. 
During the 1980s, political attention to dyslexia in high-income coun- 
tries increased substantially, as we have seen, and the term became more 
commonly used by teachers and educationalists. In popular culture, dys- 
lexia began to lose some of its mystique; increasingly, it was accepted as an 
authentic learning difficulty. The earliest depictions of dyslexia as a learn- 
ing difficulty are captured in American films, especially those made directly 
for television. In these, a character with dyslexia is typically diagnosed in 
adulthood, with narratives frequently oriented around this character se- 
curing initial assistance for their difficulty, often through a sympathetic 
friend or teacher. Thus, in the romantic film The Princess and the Cabbie 
(1981), an educated taxi driver helps a chance fare lost in downtown Man- 
hattan with navigational difficulties ascribed to dyslexia. In the dramas 
Backwards: The Riddle of Dyslexia (1984) and Love, Mary (1985), the helper 
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role is fulfilled by a teacher and a social worker, respectively.* In each film, 
the exoticism of dyslexia is invoked to garner audience interest, but dyslexia 
is also posited as a legitimate difficulty, with a firm evidentiary basis, for 
which support is available. 

Such depictions of dyslexia as a functional limitation remained common 
in Western popular culture throughout the 1990s. However, a further inter- 
pretation of dyslexia also emerged during this decade, perhaps partly as a 
reaction to these earlier representations: dyslexia as a gift. In 1994, Ron Davis 
published The Gift of Dyslexia for a general audience, which postulated an 
association between dyslexia and giftedness.’ Davis’s work followed in the 
wake of the Rain Man phenomenon — named after the 1988 film drama 
about autism, which spurred a public fascination with the possible benefits 
of alternative modes of thinking. While there was no robust scientific evi- 
dence for these claims in the case of dyslexia, books, television shows, and 
films from the early 2000s increasingly engaged with the trope.” In some 
cases, they were intended as informal advocacy to support the self-esteem 
of learners with dyslexia, and so might be aligned with the broader history 
of campaigns to obtain political and public acceptance of dyslexia. 

The foremost example of dyslexia ‘boosterism’ in popular culture is the 
work of the American author Rick Riordan. In 2005, Riordan published 
Percy Jackson and the Lightning Thief, the first title in his young adult fiction 
series, Percy Jackson and the Olympians.” The book sees the titular hero of 
the series, a twenty-first-century teenager from New York, discover that he 
possesses superhuman lineage — he is the son of the Greek god of the sea, 
Poseidon, his name an abbreviation of Perseus. The series details Percy’s 
various adventures as he and his friends thwart a plot by the Titans to 
retake control of Mount Olympus (accessed, naturally, via the Empire State 
Building). The series weaves fantasy into the modern world in a manner 
akin to that of other young adult franchises of recent years, such as the 
Harry Potter saga. What makes Percy Jackson unusual is that Percy possesses 
dyslexia and ADHD. Indeed, these conditions, which cause him to struggle 
at school (but not in his adventures), are a product of his divine parenthood. 
Early in the first book, his friend Annabeth explains to Percy: ‘The letters 
float off the page when you read, right? That’s because your mind is hard- 
wired for Ancient Greek. And the ADHD — you're impulsive, can’t sit still in 
the classroom. That’s your battlefield reflexes.” The series was a commercial 
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success, and two further book series and two Hollywood adaptations fol- 
lowed, Percy Jackson and the Lightning Thief and Percy Jackson: Sea of 
Monsters, respectively." 

In the 2010s, books like The Gift of Dyslexia and productions like Percy 
Jackson were joined by popular science works that suggested, from a non- 
scientific perspective, the links between dyslexia and giftedness. These in- 
cluded the American journalist Malcolm Gladwell’s David and Goliath 
(2013), which argued that dyslexia is associated with entrepreneurism. Glad- 
well cites examples such as Richard Branson, founder of the Virgin Com- 
pany, and David Boies, the celebrated American lawyer. Such works have 
supplemented literature published by dyslexia voluntary organisations, 
which have sought to ‘claim’ famous persons with dyslexia, including 
Leonardo da Vinci and Albert Einstein, and to highlight celebrities with 
a formal diagnosis, such as the actors Tom Cruise, Jim Carrey, and Keira 
Knightley, with whom we began this book. These claims have paralleled 
earlier assertions, sometimes championed by dyslexia advocates, that dys- 
lexia is associated with high performance in areas outside of literacy, such 
as general intelligence. Such discourses, though, have attracted substantial 
criticism from researchers in the science of reading, who note that, amongst 
other things, they can create unfair expectations of students with dyslexia.” 

The third and final major way in which dyslexia has been portrayed in 
Western popular culture is as comedy — jokes that are sometimes, but not 
always, sympathetic to those with dyslexia. Here, we focus on jokes in televi- 
sion and film, but dyslexia is also a common subject for cartoonists. Like 
the association with giftedness, references to dyslexia as joke have increased 
as dyslexia has obtained widespread political and public acceptance, es- 
pecially from the early 2000s. Broadly, jokes about dyslexia have been predi- 
cated on two types of humour: superiority (humour that stems from some 
kind of dominance over another), and incongruity (humour elicited by the 
shock of a sudden contrast). 

In the first type of joke, superiority, dyslexia has been contrasted to nor- 
mal functioning in television and film for comedic effect. Thus, in the televi- 
sion comedy Call Me Fitz (2011), a character laughs off dyslexia as a relatively 
minor learning difficulty (“dyslexia’s really not that serious’). In the drama 
Studio 60 on the Sunset Strip (2006), developed by the Oscar-winning script- 
writer Aaron Sorkin, an elderly character contends that although dyslexia 
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may be a fashionable term in the twenty-first century, ‘in my day, you were 
just stupid’ In the popular animated comedy The Simpsons (2007), created 
by Matt Groening, dyslexia is described in jest as a character’s ‘secret shame’. 
In each, the implication is that, if dyslexia qualifies as a learning difficulty 
at all, it is an inconsequential one, certainly relative to other difficulties. 

In the second type of joke, incongruity, dyslexia has been aligned with 
other disabilities with markedly different characteristics, or used to explain 
an unrelated difficulty, making the reference to dyslexia unexpected. Thus, 
in the medical comedy Scrubs (2003), a character describes their stress-in- 
duced dyslexia; in the sit-com The Mindy Project (2014), the titular lead says 
that her dyslexia is exacerbated by drinking. Elsewhere, in an array of televi- 
sion shows, dyslexia is used to explain an unrelated condition. In the comedy 
The Pest (1997), a character describes their ‘stuttering dyslexia’; in the televi- 
sion drama Felicity (2002), their ‘dance dyslexia’; in the crime series Bones 
(2009), their ‘chronological dyslexia’; and in the political comedy The Thick 
of It (2012), their ‘directional dyslexia.” 

Dyslexia’s representation in popular culture intersects with its broader 
social history in several ways. First, the increase in references to the term 
since the 1980s, and especially since the 1990s, reflects the greater recognition 
provided to dyslexia in educational and political circles during these decades. 
The timeline suggests that references to dyslexia in popular culture have 
emerged contemporaneously with these policy advances. Indeed, they may 
have helped to establish a public awareness of dyslexia that made the con- 
dition more difficult for policymakers to ignore, attesting to popular cul- 
ture’s ‘mutually constitutive’ relationship with political discourse.” It is also 
notable that, from the 2000s, dyslexia has been invoked in popular culture 
as a device to explain other, unrelated difficulties. This indicates that, by the 
start of the twenty-first century, dyslexia and its characteristics were con- 
sidered such common knowledge by film and television producers that they 
could be used as a benchmark for explaining diverse cognitive difficulties 
to audiences. 

Second, and relatedly, representations of dyslexia in popular culture are 
important for how they have captured a plurality of understandings of the 
condition. Definitions of dyslexia are far broader in popular culture than 
the medical, educational, and psychological understandings that monop- 
olised dyslexia before the 1980s. Certainly, this has better captured how some 
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of those with dyslexia, especially advocates for dyslexia rights, understand 
the condition (for example, as a possible strength). In interviews for the Ox- 
ford Dyslexia Archive, interviewees frequently cited the possible association 
of dyslexia with creativity and artistic talent, and the importance of humour 
in mitigating the effects of dyslexia.” In this way, representations of dyslexia 
in popular culture have arguably contributed to dyslexia’s further integration 
into society. 

However, there has been a downside to this proliferation of understand- 
ings, too. There are now many ‘dyslexias’; the term has lost some of the co- 
herence that it possessed when definitions were restricted to the professional 
domains of science and education. References to dyslexia in popular culture 
have radically expanded awareness of dyslexia, but they have simplified the 
concept in the process and have arguably opened the door to ‘miracle cures.” 
Until the 1980s, the history of dyslexia was marked by limits to knowledge 
and awareness of the condition. The infrastructure of specialist support was 
small; there were relatively few places where a layperson might encounter 
dyslexia, apart from directly or via friends and family. Today, there is a surfeit 
of information on the condition (a Google search in the summer of 2020, 
for example, returns over 32 million results for ‘dyslexia’, with over 150,000 
results on Google’s news service alone). This complexity has been seized 
upon by dyslexia’s critics, allowing them to argue that if dyslexia means so 
many things, then it means nothing at all. 


Dyslexia Debated (Again): The Return of the Dyslexia ‘Myth’ 
(2005 -Present) 


In October 2018, in a review of guidance around special educational needs, 
Warwickshire County Council in Britain commented that, despite scientific 
advances, the dyslexia research field ‘lacked consensus’. “The diagnosis of 
dyslexia’, it continued, ‘is scientifically questionable and can be misleading, 
After several years of government austerity policies and shrinking local 
authority budgets, dyslexia advocates were quick to reply that the council’s 
policy was likely based on economic need, rather than genuine scientific 
scepticism.” In the House of Lords, Lord Invergowrie, a proponent of the 
term and of dyslexia rights, pondered whether the council ‘has also advised 
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their residents that the earth is actually flat and that there is no such thing 
as global warming.” Nevertheless, following the councils announcement, 
a conference was held at University College London in early 2019 called 
‘Dyslexia Diagnosis, Scientific Understandings, and Belief in a Flat Earth, 
organised by a leading detractor of the term, Julian Elliott, and supporting 
the council’s position.” 

At the conference, Elliott reiterated the claims of his 2014 book, The Dys- 
lexia Debate, co-authored with the psychologist Elena Grigorenko. There, it 
was contended that, ‘while biologically based reading difficulties exist’ ‘there 
are very significant differences in the ways in which this label [dyslexia] is 
operationalised, even by leading scholars.” The definition of dyslexia in the 
2009 Rose review was ‘highly general’ the authors suggested, and there was 
no clear difference between definitions of dyslexia and of other reading dif- 
ficulties. In dyslexia’s stead, Elliott and Grigorenko proposed ‘the construct 
reading disability ... This term dispenses with much of the conceptual and 
political baggage associated with dyslexia. As for whether their recommen- 
dations would be heeded, Elliott and Grigorenko were pessimistic: ‘Although 
dyslexia is a term that is ... ready to be consigned to the history books, it 
offers a diagnostic label that is typically sought after rather than shunned, 
and its advocates will surely put up a fight to retain its use.” As to why dys- 
lexia advocates would put up this resistance, Elliott and Grigorenko sug- 
gested that ‘the term continues to meet the psychological, social, political, 
and emotional needs of so many stakeholders’? 

As well as Warwickshire County Council, a number of other parties wel- 
comed Elliott and Grigorenko’s work. The journalist Rod Liddle stated in 
the British current affairs magazine the Spectator that ‘for decades now dys- 
lexia has been the crutch upon which middle-class parents support them- 
selves when they discover that their children are actually dense ... contrary 
to their expectations’. The term itself, Liddle continued, ‘should be consigned 
to the history books. It is utterly meaningless ... a pretentious word for 
“thick”! Peter Hitchens, writing in the Daily Mail after the publication of 
The Dyslexia Debate, claimed that “dyslexia is not a disease. It is an excuse 
for bad teachers.’2? Elsewhere, Tom Bennett, an educationalist who led the 
UK Conservative government’s 2017 independent review of student behav- 
iour in schools, described dyslexia as a ‘crypto-pathology. The Dyslexia 
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Debate and its arguments received coverage, if not endorsement, in outlets 
around the world, including Australia, India, and the United States.“ Elliott 
argued that its recommendations should lead to revised policy not just in 
Britain, but also abroad. 

From a scientific perspective, Elliott and Grigorenko’s arguments have 
received both criticism and some support. Many dyslexia researchers agree 
that greater specificity is required around the criteria constituting dyslexia, 
including differentiation between core deficits and co-occurring features.** 
In addition, dyslexia scientists have called for greater dialogue with policy- 
makers about evidence-based approaches to the teaching of literacy, and 
about the characteristics of those who are at high risk of reading difficulties.” 
To do so, contemporary dyslexia researchers have argued that science must 
better bring together what is known about biological, environmental, and 
cognitive factors that place a child at risk of dyslexia, with what is known 
about evidence-based approaches to intervention.’ Moreover, there have 
been concerted calls for dyslexia science to embrace the ‘reproducibility 
agenda’ to ensure that chance findings from small-scale studies no longer 
inform theoretical development.’ Relatedly, meta-analyses have begun to 
assure reading researchers that various research findings are robust.*° 

From a historical perspective, however, what is most interesting about 
the arguments of The Dyslexia Debate, and its related coverage, is how they 
reiterate a series of arguments against the term — five, in particular — that 
have been made throughout dyslexia’s history and that dyslexia advocates 
have never fully shaken off. These are that dyslexia is: (1) poorly defined in 
the scientific literature, and so impossible to differentiate from other reading 
difficulties; (2) an invention of worried parents, used primarily to explain 
away their children’s difficulties; (3) a middle-class myth, more prevalent in 
children from wealthier backgrounds simply because their parent are better 
able to afford a diagnosis; (4) over-diagnosed, not least by private educa- 
tional psychologists willing to offer a diagnosis to the aforementioned par- 
ents for a fee; and (5) frequently linked to high intelligence by advocates of 
the term, despite there being no scientific evidence for this connection.” 

Current debates over dyslexia’s definition might be compared to similar 
discussions in the Victorian era. In 1895, James Hinshelwood first laid out 
his ideas about reading disability, differentiating between ‘word-blindness, 
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‘cécité verbale, ‘Wortblindheit, and “dyslexia. In response, William Broad- 
bent, with specific reference to word-blindness, stated that, ‘in my judge- 
ment, the employment of this term has been misleading and unfortunate’; 
reading disability, he suggested, was ‘part of a much larger deficit’? In turn, 
Hinshelwood contended: ‘I quite agree with Sir William Broadbent that the 
word has frequently been used by writers loosely with different meanings 
attached to it and therefore it has been frequently misleading.** However, 
Hinshelwood continued, ‘the fault ... lies not in the word, but in the fact 
that those who use it have not always had a clear conception of what 
[Adolph] Kussmaul meant by iť. Over a century later, Elliott and Grigo- 
renko, in similar language, lamented that ‘there are very significant differ- 
ences in the ways in which this label [dyslexia] is operationalized, even by 
leading scholars in the field [of reading science]’** 

Second, we might consider the invocation of worried parenthood in re- 
cent arguments against the condition, which have also recurred across dys- 
lexia’s history. In Rod Liddle’s denunciation of the term, ‘dyslexia has been 
the crutch upon which middle-class parents support themselves when they 
discover that their children are actually dense’.” For Elliott and Grigorenko, 
employing more nuanced language, ‘some parents believe that [by being la- 
belled with dyslexia] their child will be treated more sympathetically by 
teachers, and expectations of their intellectual and academic potential will 
be higher’. As we have seen, the idea that dyslexia has been promoted by 
over-anxious parents seeking to justify their children’s difficulties marked 
backroom political discussion of dyslexia in Britain from the 1960s well into 
the 1980s. 

Third, we might consider how it has been middle-class parents, in par- 
ticular, who have been charged historically with promoting the cause of dys- 
lexia for their own ends. Liddle cites middle-class parents in his denunciation 
of the term; Elliott, discussing dyslexia at the University College London 
conference of 2018, relays the well-publicised story of the British dyslexic 
pupil, Alex Walker, in order to query the possible vested interests of parents 
in obtaining a dyslexia diagnosis: ‘(Mum) ... had paid around £2,000 on 
commissioning reports showing how bright and intelligent Alex was despite 
his condition. ® In other words, Walker’s mother had the time and money 
to pursue a diagnosis of dyslexia, which perhaps other parents did not. As 
we have seen, during the consultation phase of the Warnock report in the 
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mid-1970s, Baroness Warnock’s example of a pupil with dyslexia was dis- 
missed by a civil servant attached to the review as a ‘middle-class boy’. 

Fourth, Elliott’s comment concerning a mother’s efforts to secure a dys- 
lexia diagnosis to prove ‘how bright and intelligent’ her son was mirrors 
long-standing suggestions that dyslexia diagnoses have been sought prin- 
cipally by parents to affirm that their children possess no broader learning 
disability. As we have seen, this was one of the main side-effects of the dis- 
crepancy diagnostic model of dyslexia, in that a diagnosis of dyslexia auto- 
matically suggested otherwise high ability. During the Victorian era, William 
Pringle Morgan’s Percy was described as ‘a bright and intelligent boy’; James 
Hinshelwood’s unnamed patient was ‘bright and in every respect an intel- 
ligent boy’ In both cases, the children had been brought to the attention 
of physicians by their concerned parents. 

Fifth, we might compare the arguments of contemporary dyslexia critics 
with those of educational psychologists in the 1940s. For Tom Bennett, writ- 
ing in 2017, dyslexia is an ‘over-diagnosed crypto-pathology, ‘barely under- 
stood.” In The Dyslexia Debate, dyslexia is described as ‘a meme, a unit of 
cultural transmission, complementary to genetic transmission, in which 
ideas and behaviors are passed on from one person to another’. ‘The 
meme’s ability to survive by other means of replication, Elliott and Grigo- 
renko continue, ‘does not depend on whether it is true, useful, or even po- 
tentially harmful. What is crucial is that it is “easy to understand, remember, 
and communicate to others” For Cyril Burt, writing in the mid-1940s, 
dyslexia was similarly over-diagnosed: ‘nearly every educational psychol- 
ogist’, he lamented, ‘has had cases referred to him in which this verdict has 
been pronounced’.4 

The brief comparisons here are with episodes of dyslexia’s history dis- 
cussed in greater depth in earlier chapters and elsewhere.” What the com- 
parisons demonstrate is that the latest iteration of the dyslexia debate is less 
a unique set of arguments against the condition, and more an ongoing series 
of criticisms of the term. Moreover, each argument references a social aspect 
of dyslexia’s history, which makes a historical perspective instructive in their 
interpretation.*® 

Thus, the first argument, that dyslexia’s definition remains ambiguous, 
overlooks the greater specificity that has been brought to the term since the 
Victorian era. Certainly, the science around dyslexia has been contested, as 
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this book has shown, but it is not obvious that this contestation exceeds that 
expected of any field of scientific inquiry. In this respect, the history of dys- 
lexia mirrors that of other ‘invisible disabilities, such as depression, autism, 
and ADHD.” Histories of depression show that it has never possessed an 
uncontroversial definition nor widely accepted aetiology or treatment.* 
Medical research continues to debate, as with dyslexia, how best to define 
depression, how it differs from other, related issues, and how those with de- 
pression can be helped. Nevertheless, depression is widely accepted as a 
useful diagnosis, even if it awaits further understanding. 

The social and the scientific are blurred elsewhere in the latest iteration 
of the dyslexia debate. As we have seen, middle-class parents — usually, but 
not always, mothers — brought dyslexia to the attention of teachers and po- 
licymakers. However, this was not because it was their special invention, but 
because they were in a societal position to notice the condition and to pion- 
eer support. This was the case during the Victorian era, during the resur- 
gence of interest in dyslexia from the 1960s, and remains the case today. 

Similarly, we have seen previously why initial scientific work on dyslexia 
associated the condition with high intelligence, and why this discrepancy 
diagnostic model was ultimately superseded. Because those with dyslexia 
were at a disadvantage in education, in the workplace, and in many other 
areas of societally prescribed functioning, campaigners used the discrepancy 
diagnostic model as a method of empowerment, and it is they, rather than 
scientists, who have been responsible for sustaining the model.® Likewise, 
accusations that dyslexia is over-diagnosed are less a criticism of the term 
itself than a product of the success of the campaign for political and public 
recognition of dyslexia, which has made it one of the best-known learning 
difficulties in the world. 


Dyslexia, the Social Model of Disability, and the Rise of the 
Neurodiversity Paradigm (1998-Present) 


In The Dyslexia Debate, the idea that dyslexia is a “social construct’ is invoked 
frequently — principally to criticize the term. Elliott and Grigorenko pose 
themselves the question: ‘perhaps we should accept that there are many types 
of dyslexia, social constructs that are created by, and reflect the values and 
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agendas of, different groups’; they respond that ‘to accept such a position 
must surely be to dispense with any suggestion of scientific rigor’. But, find- 
ing more encompassing and flexible language has formed a core part of new 
understandings of cognitive differences like dyslexia, frequently bracketed 
under the term ‘neurodiversity.® 

In 1998, Judy Singer, an Australian sociologist, laid out the agenda for a 
new ‘neurodiversity’ paradigm.” In the context of autism, she remarked 
that ‘the key significance of the “Autistic Spectrum” lies in its call for and 
anticipation of a politics of Neurological Diversity, or “Neurodiversity”. 
The “Neurologically Different” represents a new addition to the familiar 
political categories of class/gender/race and will augment the insights of 
the social model of disability’® She continued that ‘even our most taken- 
for-granted assumptions: that we all more or less see, feel, touch, hear, smell, 
and sort information, in more or less the same way, (unless visibly disabled) 
are being dissolved’. 

Of this new approach, Singer suggested: ‘Perhaps as the voices of the 
“neurologically different” are heard more loudly, a more ecological view of 
society will emerge: one that is more relaxed about different styles of being, 
that will be content to let each individual find her/his own niche, based on 
the kinds of mutual recognition that can only arise through an ever-devel- 
oping sociological, psychological, and now neurological, self-awareness.” 
In other words, Singer argued that differences like autism were less disabil- 
ities, more natural variations in human characteristics that should be rec- 
ognised as such. 

Neurodiversity has emerged as part of a new wave of social justice efforts 
in the West since the start of the twenty-first century. In the main, these seek 
to further the rights of historically marginalised or unrecognised groups. 
As debates over the power to label make clear, the terrain of the discursive 
and the symbolic has been keenly contested as part of these efforts, especially 
in social media and online fora. As we have seen, a key goal of the cam- 
paigns of learning disability advocates during the second half of the twen- 
tieth century was to attain public and political recognition for specific labels 
as a method of obtaining funding and support. The neurodiversity agenda 
has nuanced this objective, seeking to obtain recognition for those with al- 
ternative thinking styles not as a separate group, but as persons on a spec- 
trum of human abilities. 
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Since Singer’s intervention, neurodiversity has become the most promi- 
nent term for describing efforts in the West — social, political, educational, 
legal — that seek to embrace multiple styles of thinking, rather than bracket- 
ing certain types as better (or, at least, more desirable) than others. Neuro- 
diversity seeks to destabilise what is considered ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal’ 
thinking. Given Singer’s initial application of the term to the autistic com- 
munity, it is there that most discussion of the term has occurred.° However, 
neurodiversity has also been embraced by other communities who possess, 
or support those with, thinking styles different from the ‘norm; including 
the dyslexia community. 

In the United States, the term has appeared in publications by the Inter- 
national Dyslexia Association.” In Britain, the British Dyslexia Association 
has endorsed the term, too: ‘It helps to promote the view that neurological 
differences are to be recognised and respected as any other human variation. 
It is used to counter negative social connotations that currently exist and to 
make it easier for people of all neurotypes to contribute to the world as they 
are, rather than attempting to think or appear more “typically” For the 
BDA, it is also an approach to individual learning that has utility in educa- 
tion: ‘All classrooms are neurodiverse and will include learners who learn 
differently ... It is essential that teaching meets the needs of all learners, 
using appropriate methods to support weaknesses while also recognising 
and developing strengths and abilities.” In this way, neurodiversity has been 
employed by dyslexia campaigners to expand the range of understandings 
of dyslexia in public discourse. 

From a historical perspective, what is interesting is how much of the neu- 
rodiversity agenda, like the dyslexia debate, has been prefigured in dyslexia’s 
history. As the ideas of Victorian researchers on dyslexia show, for over a 
century there have been commentators who have recognised that dyslexia 
exists on a spectrum of abilities and disabilities, and that its individual 
manifestations vary. In 1910, as we have seen, the ophthalmologist Edward 
Treacher Collins noted that ‘if the British system had been phonetic the de- 
fect would not be nearly so noticeable’, highlighting the arbitrary role of 
language in disabling readers with dyslexia (and, indeed, how dyslexia mani- 
fests differently in different languages). Such statements remain part of a 
medical discourse that neurodiversity disputes, but, in drawing attention to 
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how learning difficulties are framed by societal requirements, their senti- 
ments are otherwise similar. 

The language of Singer’s initial aim for the neurodiversity project — that 
‘amore ecological view of society will emerge: one that is more relaxed about 
different styles of being, that will be content to let each individual find 
her/his own niche’ — also echoes the objectives of the more progressive 
education legislation of the twentieth century, including the 1967 Plowden 
report in Britain. While Plowden objected to the term ‘dyslexia’, her child- 
centred approach to tackling learning difficulties is similar to Singer’s 
position. Compare, for example, Singer’s ‘ecological’ statement above to this 
oft-quoted passage from the Plowden report: ‘At the heart of the educational 
process lies the child. No advances in policy, no acquisitions of new equip- 
ment have their desired effect unless they are in harmony with the nature 
of the child, unless they are fundamentally acceptable to him. We know a 
little about what happens to the child who is deprived of the stimuli of pic- 
tures, books and spoken words; we know much less about what happens to 
a child who is exposed to stimuli which are perceptually, intellectually or 
emotionally inappropriate to his age, his stage of development, or the sort 
of individual he is.” 

In the 1978 Warnock report on special educational needs, too, the notion 
of a spectrum of cognitive differences was invoked, a key tenet of the neu- 
rodiversity paradigm. There, instead of ‘spectrum’, Warnock employed the 
synonym ‘continuum’ For Warnock, the notion of a continuum was ex- 
plicitly linked to the differing needs of individual children: “We have been 
concerned [in the review], however, not only with the severely handicapped 
but with all those children who require special education in any form. The 
help needed may range from continuous support from specialist services, 
including an intensive educational programme in a special school for a child 
with severe and multiple disabilities, to part-time assistance from a specially 
trained teacher for a child with mild learning difficulties. It is perhaps useful 
to regard this range of special educational needs as a continuum, although 
that is a crude notion which conceals the complexities of individual needs.’ 

The language used by Singer and Warnock is highly similar. Moreover, 
Warnock’s prediction of the limitations of terms like ‘continuum’ — namely, 
that they would conflate differences that affect individuals to a greater or 
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lesser extent — has prefigured criticisms of neurodiversity. For example, the 
autism researchers Pier Jaarsma and Stellan Welin have argued that neu- 
rodiversity problematically subsumes cognitive differences under a single 
label. This, in their words, ignores the fact that some cognitive differences 
(or certain gradations within cognitive differences) are more problematic 
than others. Similar criticisms have been made of the social model of dis- 
ability, which underpins the concept of neurodiversity.”° 

Where does this leave dyslexia and the neurodiversity agenda? The dys- 
lexia advocacy community has long argued that those with dyslexia should 
have the same opportunities as those who do not. However, to expedite this 
it has argued for, rather than against, the dyslexia label, and research with 
those with dyslexia suggests that the label is generally favoured.” It remains 
to be seen whether the discourse of neurodiversity, which casts dyslexia as 
a difference rather than a disability, can incorporate responses to the range 
of difficulties that the condition precipitates in a literate society and so the 
diverse needs of individuals with dyslexia. 


Dyslexia Tomorrow: Identity, Self-determination, 
and the Future of Dyslexia 


The multiple portrayals of dyslexia in popular culture, the ongoing ‘dyslexia 
debate’, and the complex relationship of dyslexia to ongoing social justice 
efforts like the neurodiversity agenda lead to an obvious conclusion: dyslexia 
today is in flux. Victorian understandings of dyslexia were often prescient, 
as we have seen, but they were also few — the term was little known outside 
of specialist scientific circles. With the advent of dyslexia voluntary organ- 
isations in the 1970s, and their broad memberships, recorded understandings 
and experiences of dyslexia multiplied. These coincided with expanding 
knowledge of dyslexia in science, which brought greater understanding of 
the language-based difficulties underpinning the condition, but also high- 
lighted dyslexia’s myriad manifestations and its connection to co-occurring 
conditions (or ‘co-morbidities’) such as dyspraxia, dyscalculia, and ADHD. 
In politics, sporadic recognition across the twentieth century has only been 
cemented with the dedicated support made available in recent decades. 
However, this support faces threats in the wake of diverse economic chal- 
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lenges to Western and other states, and retrenchment in provision for special 
educational needs.” As knowledge and awareness of dyslexia have expanded 
across the twentieth and into the twenty-first centuries, the gaps in public 
understanding and provision have been made clearer. 

Given this, what might the future of dyslexia be? To start, we should ac- 
knowledge again that the ‘problem of dyslexia is one that is contingent on 
a society in which literacy is widespread and so such difficulties are visible 
and pressing. While we have been concerned primarily with the Western 
experience in this book, since 2015 and the adoption of the Sustainable 
Development Goals by the United Nations, over 400 million children in 
low-income countries have failed to gain (or to be taught) basic literacy 
skills by age ten.” In a context in which literacy cannot be guaranteed, the 
concept of dyslexia is obscure. 

Where dyslexia is widely recognised, political acknowledgement of, and 
support for, dyslexia is still not a given; rather, it is predicated on the ongoing 
work of individuals and organisations. Whether their efforts achieve success 
is due, in significant part, to the sympathy of political authorities, most 
obviously in state education where dyslexia support is most widely, if not 
always readily, available. The rise of social media in advocacy campaigns, a 
hallmark of recent social justice campaigns in developed economies, may 
make such political pressure easier to apply. Certainly, dyslexia lobbying 
groups will need to adapt to a new advocacy landscape in which “digital pres- 
ence’ is increasingly important. It is difficult to envisage a truly positive 
future for those with dyslexia that does not incorporate the continuing work 
of a strong advocacy movement. 

Is it possible that, whatever the future of political recognition, changes 
in the nature of social life will benefit those with dyslexia? Dyslexia ‘boos- 
terism;, which promotes dyslexia as an advantage, is more common than at 
any point in dyslexia’s history. In the wake of what has been called the ‘third 
industrial revolution’ (the rise of the digital economy), the extreme form of 
this argument suggests that those with dyslexia may be better placed than 
the general learner to succeed.® For observers like Malcolm Gladwell, as we 
have seen, ‘dyslexia — in the best of cases — forces you to develop skills that 
might otherwise have lain dormant. It also forces you to do things that you 
might otherwise never have considered’.® For the sociologist Christian 
Marazzi, ‘what was considered a linguistic handicap and a pathology less 
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than a generation ago is potentially a “competitive advantage” for digital capi- 
talism’, because, in Marazzi’s opinion, those with dyslexia think in images 
rather than words.” Other, more quantifiable research, including that of Julie 
Logan at Cass Business School in London, records that high proportions of 
entrepreneurs possess dyslexia in the UK and the United States.* 

The potential links between dyslexia and particular abilities, such as cre- 
ativity and entrepreneurship, continue to be debated.® It is also unclear 
whether, if such a relationship exists, it will be causal or correlational, and 
so the scientific consensus is for the need for more longitudinal studies of 
representative populations. Do those with dyslexia possess innate advan- 
tages? Or do they enter the creative professions at higher rates because of 
other, external factors, such as the fact that it is more difficult for them to 
succeed elsewhere? The question of where literate society ‘channels’ those 
with dyslexia should also be approached holistically. While some with dys- 
lexia find opportunities in professions like acting, business, and the arts, in 
which literacy skills are usually less crucial, dyslexia may channel others in 
less advantageous directions. 

Most concerningly, those with dyslexia continue to be overrepresented 
in prisoner and young offender populations. The reasons behind this are 
unclear, but the most sustained research on the subject suggests that those 
with literacy difficulties, especially from poorer backgrounds, struggle in 
conventional employment.” In younger populations, dyslexia can lead to 
difficulties in school, which, in turn, can precipitate educational disengage- 
ment.* In higher education, to cite one professional example, researchers 
with dyslexia have noted how the dictates of academic life, especially the 
publication process, can be particularly difficult to navigate.” This means 
that the majority of texts on dyslexia (including the one that you are reading) 
are written by those who do not have dyslexia. The recent global pandemic 
has led to concerns that pupils with dyslexia may be more adversely affected 
than other learners by changes to learning practices, including greater online 
teaching.** Clearly, those with dyslexia continue to face more disadvantages 
than advantages in education, in the workplace, and elsewhere in society. 

In molecular genetics, the search for the ‘dyslexia gene’ — or, more accu- 
rately, the combination of genes that cause dyslexia — goes on. The reper- 
cussions of such a finding, though, would not be straightforward. Certainly, 
it would likely put an end to extreme arguments against dyslexia — namely, 
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that it does not exist at all. However, genes act through the environment, 
and so such a discovery would not provide an unambiguous definition of 
dyslexia that satisfies all who are ambivalent about the term. Dyslexic diffi- 
culties, as we have seen, exist on a spectrum, and dyslexia is commonly as- 
sociated with other issues. It is unlikely that genetic testing could provide 
an either/or diagnosis; rather, it is likely to provide a further arena for debates 
over what does and does not constitute dyslexia. Moreover, a genetic basis 
for dyslexia would further enshrine a medical model of dyslexia, the con- 
sequences of which are uncertain. If state support for individuals with dys- 
lexia was aligned to their genetic profile, what might this mean for children 
with dyslexia or for their education? Who would have the power to draw 
the genetic line between dyslexia and non-dyslexia? How would such re- 
search intersect with the social movements discussed above, in which self- 
identification is considered more important than objective tests?’ 

This last question bears further reflection. In recent years, legislation in 
a series of Western states has increasingly enabled individuals to label (or 
not) their own characteristics, most notably gender.” For a longer time, cat- 
egories like ethnicity and sexuality have been viewed as a matter of personal 
discretion, with certain exceptions. Increasingly, ‘objective’ tests for such 
characteristics are considered objectionable. Will ‘disabilities’ like dyslexia 
follow suit? As with debates over neurodiversity, for those with dyslexia there 
are potential advantages and disadvantages in who has the authority to label. 
Enabling those with reading and writing difficulties to adopt identifiers like 
dyslexia (or not) would rebalance the power differential between namer and 
named. At the same time, as we have seen, educational funding has been di- 
rected toward those with dyslexia only because of expert external assess- 
ments. Without such assessments, it is difficult to see how support for those 
with dyslexia could continue; self-identification would not necessarily locate 
all of those who required assistance. 

With respect to remediation, more is known about how to help those 
with dyslexia than ever before, and this is cause for substantial optimism.” 
However, those with dyslexia continue to be subject to unproven interven- 
tions. Often, these are commercial enterprises, seeking to monetise parents’ 
hopes for successful assistance.” The sheer size of what Sally Tomlinson 
has called the ‘sen [special educational needs] industry’ shows that there 
continues to be a thriving market for the ‘treatment’ of learning difficulties 
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like dyslexia, or at least the hope of remediation.” The retrenchment of 
state funding for special educational needs suggests that this sEN industry 
may expand, rather than contract, in the coming years. Given that dyslexia 
support is already more easily accessed by children from wealthier socio- 
economic backgrounds, the possibility that poorer pupils with dyslexia will 
fall by the wayside is a serious one. If this were to happen, we might see a 
return of the extreme social gradient in dyslexia provision characteristic 
of earlier decades. 

The immediate priority for dyslexia advocacy communities around the 
world, then, would seem clear: to safeguard state funding for specific learn- 
ing difficulties, such as dyslexia, as education budgets are re-evaluated in 
the wake of diverse economic challenges, including the cov1pD-19 pandemic. 
This is especially important in that the shift to online learning and studying 
from home, which the pandemic has compelled on a generation of learners, 
may affect those with dyslexia more adversely than others.* 

Also important to address is the teaching of reading in mainstream 
schools and the support of reading in the home. It is a truism that there is 
not a level playing field at school entry, but the science of reading is unani- 
mous about what to do to correct this and to set more children on a stable 
pathway to literacy. Ongoing criticisms of the dyslexia label, such as the im- 
precision of its definition and the lack of a single universal test, have been 
used by political authorities to cast shade on dyslexia and to justify funding 
retrenchment. In the years ahead, it would seem crucial for those with dys- 
lexia, and for their advocates, to ensure that policymakers recognise these 
as debates over aspects of dyslexia, rather than debates over the existence of 
biologically based differences in reading ability. 


Chapter 7 - Key Points 

+ Dyslexia’s representation in popular culture has expanded societal 
knowledge of the condition, but not always accurately or uniformly 

+ The present iteration of the ‘dyslexia debate’ rehearses many previous 
discussions of the condition 

+ Dyslexia’s inclusion in new paradigms such as neurodiversity possesses 
both promise and limitations 

+ Dyslexia’s possible futures are plural, but it seems certain that con- 
tinued lobbying will be necessary for support to remain available 


Conclusion 


In a little under a century and a half, dyslexia has gone from a poorly under- 
stood problem, the scope and scale of which was unknown, to one of the 
most widely recognised learning difficulties in the world. This book has 
traced key episodes in this history — from dyslexia’s Victorian origins, through 
its global expansion across the twentieth century, up to the present day. It 
has focused on the British experience, but highlighted it as part of a broader 
global dyslexia story. In telling this story, this book has had two aims. 

First, it has sought to bring academic attention to a neglected area, adding 
dyslexia to historical accounts of other learning difficulties, including autism 
and ADHD. In so doing, it has offered a critical account of dyslexia’s history, 
but one that also stands as a testament to the accomplishments of those with 
dyslexia, and of their advocates, in obtaining political and societal recogni- 
tion for the condition. In this way, it contributes to ongoing debates around 
the term, which have arguably generated more heat than light. Dyslexia, as 
a scientific topic, will naturally be subject to critique; it is notable, though, 
that recent criticism of dyslexia has often been less about its scientific foun- 
dations than about aspects of its social history. A better appreciation of dys- 
lexia’s past, therefore, offers the potential to enrich, if not bring to a close, 
the ongoing dyslexia debate. 

Second, it has offered a counterpoint to existing historical approaches to 
learning difficulties via a reconsideration of how social change is accom- 
plished. It suggests that the emphasis on structural factors in previous ac- 
counts has sometimes conflated the contexts of dyslexia’s emergence with 
its drivers, and has consequently downplayed the role of particular persons 
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at particular times in fostering greater dyslexia recognition. As such, this 
book restates the importance of individual agency, often in the face of in- 
stitutional intransigence, to effecting social change. It suggests that structural 
approaches, which posit dyslexia’s emergence as part of a political project 
to problematise the dyslexic learner, overlook the historical reticence of 
political authorities to acknowledge the condition. It was social rather than 
political efforts which brought dyslexia to public attention. 

In closing, we return to a question with which our book opened: how, 
given the history presented, is dyslexia to be defined? The science of dyslexia 
demonstrates with certainty that there is a biological basis for dyslexia, and 
more about its neurobiological bases is learnt every day. At the same time, 
dyslexia’s broader history shows that these biological differences are only 
meaningful when framed as a problem via social norms and beliefs, the most 
obvious of which is the widespread requirement for skills in reading and 
spelling in most societies. That the uses of language can be more or less dis- 
abling to the individual, though, is not an original thought. It was well 
known to David Copperfield, with whom we began this book. He reminds 
us that, if a post-literate society is still some way off, society might at least 
think again about making language as accessible as possible: 


Mr. Micawber had a relish in this formal piling up of words, which, 
however ludicrously displayed in his case, was, I must say, not at all 
peculiar to him. I have observed it, in the course of my life, in 
numbers of men. It seems to me to be a general rule. In the taking of 
legal oaths, for instance, deponents seem to enjoy themselves mightily 
when they come to several good words in succession, for the ex- 
pression of one idea ... We talk about the tyranny of words, but we 
like to tyrannize over them too; we are fond of having a large super- 
fluous establishment of words to wait upon us on great occasions; we 
think it looks important. 


Whether we are speaking of Wortblindheit, strephosymbolia, or specific 
learning difficulties, possessing “difficulty with words’ is an experience that 
tells us much about literate society’s conventions, and about literate society’s 
demands. 
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Timeline: Fifty Key Dates 


Adolph Kussmaul, a German physician, coins the term ‘word- 
blindness’ (Wortblindheit) in the volume Cyclopaedia of the Practice 
of Medicine 

Rudolf Berlin, a German ophthalmologist, coins the term dyslexia 
(Dyslexie) in the paper ‘Uber Dyslexie’ 

Berlin publishes Eine Besondere Art der Wortblindheit (Dyslexie), 
the first book-length discussion of dyslexia 

James Hinshelwood, a Scottish ophthalmologist, publishes the 
paper ‘Word-Blindness and Visual Memory’ 

James Kerr, a medical officer to the City of Bradford, publishes the 
paper ‘School Hygiene, in Its Mental, Moral and Physical Aspects’ 
William Pringle Morgan, a British doctor, publishes the paper 

‘A Case of Congenital Word Blindness’, introducing the world to 
the schoolboy Percy F. 

The London Globe publishes what is perhaps the first dyslexia joke, 
mocking the confusion of some schoolboys between ‘bear’ (to 
display) and ‘bear’ (the animal) 

Edward Treacher Collins, a British ophthalmologist, discusses 
differences in the manifestation of word-blindness in German 
and English 

James Hinshelwood publishes his most comprehensive (and final) 
work on word-blindness, Congenital Word Blindness 

Samuel T. Orton, an American physician, publishes the paper 
““Word-Blindness” in School Children’ 
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1939 


1942 


1946 


1949 


1956 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1964 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1970 


1971 


1971 


Timeline: Fifty Key Dates 


The Ordblinde Instituttet is founded in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
led by the Danish dyslexia pioneer Edith Norrie 

Martin Attlee, who is word-blind, joins Millfield School, which 
becomes one of the first schools to assist a student with word- 
blindness by that name 

Anna Gillingham and Bessie Stillman publish the book Remedial 
Training for Children with Specific Disability in Reading, Spelling, 
and Penmanship 

Formation of the American Orton Society, principally led by 
Samuel T. Ortons widow, June 

The Orton Society publishes the first issue of its journal, Bulletin 
of the Orton Society, to disseminate information about dyslexia 
Formation of the Word Blind Centre for Dyslexic Children in Lon- 
don, led initially by the British paediatrician Alfred White Franklin 
White Franklin publishes the proceedings of the first Word- 
Blindness Conference, featuring contributions from American, 
British, Danish, and French researchers 

First reference to ‘dyslexia’ in UK Parliament in a question by the 
Scottish Unionist Mp Henry Brewis 

Beginning of the Isle of Wight population study of children’s 
learning difficulties, led by the psychiatrist Michael Rutter and the 
psychologist William Yule 

Cyril Burt, the British educational psychologist, publishes the 
paper ‘Counterblast to Dyslexia’ 

The UK Plowden report, Children and Their Primary Schools, is 
published 

The World Federation of Neurology publish their influential 
definition of dyslexia, based on the discrepancy diagnostic model 
Macdonald Critchley, a physician at the National Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, London, publishes the book The Dyslexic Child 
The Helen Arkell Centre is formed in London by Helen Arkell, 

a teacher and campaigner with dyslexia 

Bevé Hornsby, a speech and language therapist, sets up the Dys- 
lexia Clinic at Barts Hospital, London, building on the work of her 
predecessor, Maisie Holt 
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1972 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1973 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1982 


1987 


1987 


1987 


1991 


1993 


The Bsc broadcasts a two-part television special on dyslexia as 
part of the documentary series Man Alive 

Formation of the UK Dyslexia Institute, principally led by Kathleen 
Hickey and Wendy Fisher 

Formation of the British Dyslexia Association, an amalgamation 
of eight local associations, principally led by Marion Welchman 
Sandhya Naidoo, director of the Word Blind Centre, publishes the 
book Specific Dyslexia, based on her research at the centre 

The UK Tizard committee’s report, Children with Specific Reading 
Difficulties, is published 

Margaret Newton, a psychologist, sets up the Language Develop- 
ment Unit at Aston University, Birmingham, UK 

The Bangor Dyslexia Unit is founded at Bangor University, Wales 
(then the University College of North Wales), led by Tim Miles 
and Elaine Miles 

The UK Warnock report, Special Educational Needs, is published, 
although discussion of dyslexia is largely omitted for political 
reasons 

Frank Vellutino, an American psychologist, publishes the book 
Dyslexia: Theory and Research 

The Orton Society becomes the Orton Dyslexia Society, highlight- 
ing increasing societal recognition of the term 

‘Dyslexia’ is formally recognised in the UK Parliament by the 
parliamentary under-secretary of state for education and science, 
Robert Dunn Mp 

The European Dyslexia Association is formed, an amalgamation 
of organisations in Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Ireland, 
and Norway 

Maggie Snowling publishes the book Dyslexia: A Cognitive- 
Developmental Perspective, describing the evidence for the emerging 
‘phonological deficit hypothesis’ 

Keith Stanovich publishes his influential paper, “Discrepancy 
Definitions of Reading Disability: Has Intelligence Led Us Astray? 
The US Society for the Scientific Study of Reading is formed to 
promote the science of reading 
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1994 


1995 


1997 


1997 


1998 


2005 


2009 


2010 


2014 


2020 


Timeline: Fifty Key Dates 


Publication of the first British controlled trial of reading interven- 
tion for children with poor reading skills (“Sound Linkage’), taking 
research evidence through to practice 

Rick Riordan publishes Percy Jackson and the Lightning Thief, the 
first book in the popular young adult series featuring a hero with 
dyslexia 

The Orton Dyslexia Society becomes the International Dyslexia 
Association 

First hearings of the UK court case Phelps vs London Borough of 
Hillingdon, which considers the legal responsibility for reading 
difficulties 

First reference to ‘neurodiversity by the autism researcher Judy 
Singer 

The Dyslexia Institute and the Hornsby International Dyslexia 
Centre merge to form Dyslexia Action 

The UK Rose review’s report, Identifying and Teaching Children and 
Young People with Dyslexia and Literacy Difficulties, is published 
The UK Equality Act is enacted, which legally protects people, 
including those with specific learning difficulties, from discrimina- 
tion in the workplace and society 

Joe Elliott and Elena Grigorenko publish the book The Dyslexia 
Debate, continuing a series of dyslexia critiques that have appeared 
cyclically across its history 

A Google search for ‘dyslexia returns over 32 million results, nearly 
140 years after Rudolf Berlin’s first reference to the term 
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